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PREFACE 


AL the writing I have ever done for publication 
has been solely for my own pleasure. This pleas- 
ure was, I am persuaded, derived from the belief 
that what was written would give gratification to 
my friends. Certainly I have never written any- 
thing with the expectation of profit to myself. 

Neither have I felt the urge to teach or to preach 
which so often marks the literary efforts of those 
who have written from a long and varied experience. 
It is natural to desire to pass on to others knowledge 
gained through many years, but I have learned that 
it cannot usually be done. 

My family and friends are the most highly prized 
fruit of more than eighty years of life. J am setting 
down the matters contained in this volume for 
them, and among them the work will be distributed 
with my good wishes. The story of any man’s life 
should be interesting if simply and honestly told, as 
I trust this will be, and I hope that those who read 
this volume will find pleasure in the rambling tale 
of my activities and memories it contains. 


Joseru G. Butter, JR. 
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INTRODUCTION 


All lives have their interesting experiences. Some 
lives are full of the greatest interest from early 
childhood even to the last hours. There never was 
a life wholly barren of interest and the pity is that 
more of our leading men and women do not pre- 
serve for posterity the part they have taken in 
community life. 

Not many men live through more than fourscore 
of years to find themselves possessed of the ever 
hopeful spirit of youth still unimpaired, as well as 
to continue an undiminished interest in the affairs 
of life. 

Few who have been spared to live well on to a 
score of years beyond man’s allotted time have had 
as much to do with the amazing march of events, 
with the development of a new section of our 
country, with particular reference to a life long 
connection with the progress of the manufacture of 
iron and steel products and its intimate relation 
with our commerce and business growth, as has 
fallen to the lot of the author of this volume; and 
of the few thus favored by circumstances, not many 
have felt the urge as Mr. Butler has done to record 
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for the benefit of his friends the events. of a life 
time so intimately bound to the community’s 
development over a period of seventy years. 

Written actually by his own hand, under circum- 
stances such as would discourage most men, often 
while actually suffering pain, it is filled with the 
charm of sincerity and as an Autobiography it will 
be seen to deal profusely with incidents from the 
lives of others and rather modestly with events 
from the author’s own life. Rather, might it be said 
the author shares these events with others. 

As it has been my pleasure and privilege to be 
associated with Mr. Butler for fifty-two of his 
eighty-four years, I can personally vouch for the 
accuracy of many of the events recorded and while 
part of the interest I have found in these pages may 
be due to filial regard, certainly much of this 
interest can be ascribed to an unprejudiced admir- 
ation for an outstanding life in which ability, pure 
grit and optimism have been dominant, together 
with a never failing recognition of the rights of the 
other fellow and an unusual faculty for making and 
keeping friends. 

I believe that it is the author’s hope that the 
reading of his Autobiography may be the means of 
suggesting to others that they record events of 
their own lives. 

Henry A. BurLer 


JANUARY 22, 1925. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MEN AND EVENTS 


CHAPTER I 
Some Preliminary Facts 


HE true story of any man’s recollections of men 

and events must be the story of his life, for the 
records that endure on the tablets of memory are 
certain to be chiefly those in which we have had a 
part;but thestory of one’s life,no matter howit may 
be told, is not complete without some account of his 
forefathers, from some of whom, perhaps several 
generations back,he inherited his physical and men- 
tal characteristics. They form a background to the 
picture, as it were; something necessary to enable 
us to view it in the proper perspective. 

The Butler family from which the writer is de- 
scended can be readily traced back for several 
centuries. Some persons interested in this sort of 
thing even say that its record extends unbroken to 
the Norman Invasion of England, and that from 
the Twelfth Century it was prominent in the gov- 
ernment of Ireland. All who care enough about the 
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subject to pursue it further can find abundant in- 
formation of more or less accuracy in “The History 
of the Butler Family in America,” compiled and 
published some years ago. For my purpose it will 
suffice to state that the first American ancestors 
of my branch of the family came to this coun- 
try from the vicinity of Dublin, Ireland, about 
1759, these being Thomas and William Butler, 
who brought families and settled in Lancaster 
County, Pennsylvania. They seem to have been 
men of substance, and there is no doubt that they 
were men of energy and spirit. Both served with 
honor in the Revolutionary War. Thomas Butler 
was commissioned a colonel by General Washing- 
ton, and was the close and trusted friend of the 
First President of the United States. He was one of 
the original “Fighting Butlers” of the Revolution, 
and was publicly complimented by General Wash- 
ington and General Lafayette for the part he played 
at the siege of Yorktown and other important en- 
gagements. Col. Thomas Butler was one of the 
original members of the Society of the Cincinnati, 
and one of my cherished possessions is his certificate 
of membership in that society, signed by the hand 
of General Washington. I could pursue the military 
record of the Butlers through every war in our his- 
tory, including the Indian struggles, in which sev- 
eral commissioned officers descended from Col. 
Thomas Butler lost their lives, but no good purpose 
would be served. 
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Joseph Butler, father of Joseph Green Butler, 
Sr., and my grandfather, was born in Huntingdon 
County, Pa., on January 8, 1780, and died at Miles- 
burg, Center County, Pa., on November 18, 1862. 
From early manhood he was engaged in the iron 
business, which he seems to have taken up as 
a result of his father having been, according to 
tradition, employed soon after the Revolution at a 
blast furnace erected in Virginia at that early date 
and financed by General Washington. I saw much 
of my Grandfather, Joseph Butler, during his de- 
clining years. He was a good talker, with a good 
memory, and told me many interesting incidents of 
his life. One of these was a visit to Philadelphia 
when General Lafayette came to this country as an 
honored guest of the nation in 1824. This occasion 
was a brilliant spectacle and Lafayette was the idol 
of the hour. During his early years Joseph Butler 
was part owner of a blast furnace in Center County, 
Pa. Later he retired from this enterprise and was 
elected Sheriff of Center County for two terms. 
During his incumbency a gang of desperadoes was 
formed in a lonely part of the county—in the wild- 
erness. This gang terrorized the community by 
theft, robbery and murder until he was able to 
break it up. Through this he acquired a reputation 
for fearlessness. He was married twice. His first 
wife was Esther Green, daughter of Joseph Green, 
a prominent citizen of Bellefonte, Pa. His second 
wife was Miss Rachel Parker. By these marriages 
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he had eight children, each of his wives bearing four. 
Mrs. Alice Butler Doyle, widow of the late George 
Doyle and a daughter of the second union, died 
recently in Boston in her ninety-first year. 

During his declining years my Grandfather visit- 
ed his children and grandchildren frequently. He 
was a natural pedestrian and preferred to walk, 
rather than ride a horse. Sometimes he used the 
coaches then in vogue for long journeys, but he 
thought nothing of walking from Niles, Ohio, to 
Pittsburgh. I do not think he was ever on a railroad 
train, although I am not certain on this point. 
Grandfather was almost six feet tall, somewhat 
round-shouldered, and had a swarthy complexion 
and very high cheek bones. These were probably 
inherited from his mother, whose maiden name 
was Ann Dalrymple, and who was of Scotch 
extraction. He was not what would be considered 
in these days a handsome man, but had a frank 
and likeable personality. He always wore a stove- 
pipe hat. He was very kind to me, as he was to 
others. Peace to the ashes of this—the first of my 
ancestors whom I remember. 

My Father, Joseph Green Butler, was born on 
May 13,1814. His middle name—Green—was given 
on account of his mother, also descended from old 
Colonial stock, her mother having been MaryMiles, 
sister of Col. Samuel Miles, who commanded two 
battalions of riflemen during the War for Inde- 
pendence and was Mayor of Philadelphia in 1790. 


Very Early Type of Blast Furnace, such as was operated by the Author’s Grandfather 
in the Mountains of Pennsylvania. 
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Col. Miles and Joseph Butler were pioneers in the 
iron business in Central Pennsylvania, having 
erected several small furnaces in that locality at a 
very early date. Father was engaged in the iron 
business and became known as an expert blast fur- 
nace man. He left Central Pennsylvania about 
1838, at which time the iron business there had 
reached its zenith on account of both ore and wood 
for charcoal becoming scarce. 

Father went from Bellefonte to Mercer County, 
Pa., where he and others erected a blast furnace, 
which was given the name “Temperance,” in honor 
of my Mother, whose maiden name was Temper- 
ance Orwig. This furnace burned down shortly 
after its erection and was rebuilt and operated for a 
time. It was while my Father was engaged in the 
operation of this furnace that I was born, this more 
or less important event having taken place in a 
small house near the furnace called after my 
mother. This house, or rather its ruins, can still be 
seen. Soon afterward the furnace was sold and the 
new owners re-christened it “Harry of the West,” 
after Henry Clay, that much loved but unlucky 
statesman of the olden time. Incidentally, the fact 
that Clay, who was from Kentucky, bore such a 
political nickname, indicates forcibly what was 
then regarded as “the West,” and how far our 
frontiers have extended in the period covered 
by my lifetime. This old stack was located near 
Sheakleyville, but the place was known as Tem- 
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perance Furnace. It was hardly even a village, being 
a collection of houses occupied by the men employed 
there. I have since visited it, but cannot recall its 
original appearance, the family having removed to 
Niles within a few months after my birth. 

My Father was a man above the average height, 
rather stout in build and of genteel appearance. He 
was particular in his personal habits, never wore a 
beard, although beards were rather common in 
those days, and usually dressed in gray. He was a 
great reader, spending a good deal of time with his 
Bible, although he was not a frequent attendant at 
church. His belief was that of a Universalist, and I 
suspect that he was inclined to think his own 
thoughts about the great mystery of life and the 
hereafter. His outstanding characteristics were a 
kindly feeling for everyone, gentlemanly consid- 
eration for others, and integrity of the most un- 
compromising kind. He had attended Bellefonte 
Academy, an institution which later turned out 
some brilliant men, such as Governor Andrew Cur- 
tin, and was well educated for those days. Many 
years experience in the building and operation of 
blast furnaces had made him an expert in that call- 
ing, and he was frequently called on by the early 
ironmasters of this region for advice when their 
stacks were in trouble, as was very often the case, 
since early iron-making was largely by rule of 
thumb and the equipment of the most primitive 
kind. His judgment was sought and respected in 
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most things, and he enjoyed the entire confidence 
of James Ward, Sr., who was a shrewd judge of 
character. Father’s associates were generally above 
the average in social and intellectual respects, and 
I recall that among them were such men as Gover- 
nor David Tod, Thomas Corwin, Joshua R. Gidd- 
ings, Benjamin F. Wade and others who were 
leaders in Ohio politics of that day. He was, how- 
ever, very democratic in his ways and was quite 
popular. He never held public office except as 
Sheriff of Trumbull County. He filled the office 
well and his service was without special incident, 
except that, in August, 1864, he went to Canada, 
captured the man who had assassinated James 
Ward, Sr., and brought him back. On this trip, 
which was undertaken alone, he scorned to use 
manacles on his prisoner and traveled with him as 
with a passenger. My Father was a good citizen, of 
high ideals, kindly personality and fine character. 
He never became wealthy, but lived a long and use- 
ful life, dying at Cleveland on Aug. 21, 1895, in his 
eighty-second year, with the affection and respect 
of his family and the sincere esteem of his neighbors 
and the public generally. 

My Mother, Temperance Orwig Butler, was a 
bright, keen woman, slender in form and small in 
stature. In her younger days she was noted for her 
beauty, which was accentuated by flashing eyes and 
rosy cheeks. She was born at Salem, Ohio, on July 
23, 1815, and died at Cleveland, Ohio, May 24, 
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1899, retaining her mental faculties unimpaired to 
the end of her life. She never grew old in mind, pre- 
serving her youthful traits in a remarkable manner 
and her memory remaining undimmed by age. She 
was descended from fine old Quaker stock and had 
all the kindliness and cheerfulness of those people, 
together with their extreme good sense and high 
estimate of duty. During her life in the village of 
Niles she made friends with everyone and was par- 
ticularly close to the McKinley and Allison families. 
She was fond of William McKinley as a boy, and 
he remembered her when he entered the White 
House, sending her flowers from its conservatory 
immediately after his inauguration. I recall my 
Mother’s kindly humor, her sweet disposition and 
her unflagging solicitude for her children. Time can 
never dim my memory of her or lessen the gratitude 
I feel for her ministrations. 

The foregoing will be sufficient to show that my 
interest in the iron business was not an accident. I 
was practically born in the business, my entrance 
on the stage of life having been made within two 
hundred feet of the casting house of a blast furnace 
on December 21, 1840. 


CHAPTER II 
My Boyhood in the Village of Niles 


URING the year 1841, my Father removed 

with his family to Niles, Ohio, where he took 
charge of the store connected with the iron works 
of James Ward & Company, the first rolling mill in 
the State of Ohio, if not the first west of Pittsburgh. 
Niles, which is now a city of 15,000, with numerous 
and important industrial establishments, was then 
a small village with no other industries than the 
rolling mill and a grist mill. The rolling mill has 
long since been dismantled, but the stoutly built 
old grist mill is still standing and has been equipped 
with modern machinery. The houses of the town 
were grouped closely around the junction of Mos- 
quito Creek with the Mahoning river, fields and 
woods being close at hand on every side. It was in 
this village that my boyhood was spent and my 
memory is filled with recollections of its quaint 
customs and its people. 

The iron industry was then in swaddling clothes. 
The steel industry had not yet been born. There 
were no railroads, (at least not at Niles) no tele- 
graphs, no telephones, no electric lights, no trolleys, 
no radio, no motion pictures, no automobiles— 
in fact there was scarcely anything that we come 
into contact with at the present day except people 
—and they have not really changed a very great 
deal, although the people of that period in their 
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manner of life and habit of thought were so differ- 
ent from us as to be interesting. 

One of the first things I remember outside of my 
immediate home circle was the “Old White School- 
house.” It was a small building, erected of wood 
and painted white, afterward made famous as the 
school attended by William McKinley, twenty-fifth 
President of the United States. My entire school 
experience began and ended in this historic struc- 
ture. In it the boys were seated on one side of the 
room and the girls on the other side, the seats being 
a long bench which began at the end of the room 
farthest from the door and extended down each 
side and across the lower end, with just enough of 
a break to form a passage way from the door itself. 
This bench and a sloping shelf to form the desk 
were made together. The teacher’s desk occupied a 
raised portion of the floor at one end, opposite the 
door, and back of it was a blackboard, at times 
decorated with an impressive rod, usually as long as 
the board itself. In the center stood a large ““egg- 
shell” cast iron stove. All the pupils thus faced one 
another across the room in full view of the teacher. 
The usual punishment for infractions of discipline 
was to stand in the center of the room, although 
occasionally the “birch” was brought into service, 
especially in the case of older boys. 

I can recall the names of a number of my fellow 
pupils. These were William McKinley, William 
Ward, Jr., Lemuel Draa, James Draa, Olive Draa, 
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Kate Ward and Eliza Ward. Sarah McKinley and 


Maria Heaton, for some reason or another, stand 
out in my memory more distinctly than any of the 
other girl pupils. The teachers during my attend- 
ance were Alva Sanford, John Sprague and Mary 
Sprague. They “boarded ’round,” as it was called. 
That is, they lived a proportionate time with each 
family having children in the school as part of their 
compensation. This practice not only made it easier 
for the parents to contribute their share to the ex- 
pense of the school, but it also brought the parents 
and children into closer contact with the teacher 
and was in many cases a great advantage in the 
way of additional instruction. The teachers in that 
day seemed to have great zeal for the spread of 
knowledge and encouraged the children to make the 
very best use of the short school terms. Books were 
scarce and highly prized—much more so it would 
appear than in these days. One set of text books 
usually served for all the children of a family, being 
preserved and used by them as they grew up, one 
after another—sometimes by several at one time, 
as children came fast in those early families. 

Alva Sanford, one of my teachers, was a unique 
character. He had many original methods of enforc- 
ing discipline. We all knew him as “Santa Anna”. 
I never knew just why he was nicknamed after the 
famous Mexican general, but there was some good 
reason for it, probably. Whatever may be said 
about the teachers in the early schools in other 
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places, those employed at Niles were educated and 
did good work among the pupils, especially con- 
sidering their small remuneration. 

The “Old White School House” was located on 
the spot now occupied by the McKinley Birthplace 
Memorial. It played an important part in my early 
life and is a precious memory. 

In those days a regular feature of school work was 
the annual “Exhibition,” held at the close of the 
school term. It was the equivalent of the present 
day commencement. The parents and teachers took 
a great interest in it, and all attended the per- 
formance, which consisted of recitations, spelling 
matches, reading exercises and debates. The ‘‘Exhi- 
bition” was looked forward to as an annual event 
worth while, and prizes were given in the form of 
colored prints, small copies of the Testament and 
“Rewards of Merit,” all of which were highly 
valued. One of my trophies in this competition 
was a large portrait of Andrew Jackson, on which 
there was a great deal of red. I preserved it for 
many years, but it was finally lost or destroyed. 

In looking back over the customs of my school 
days I am forced to the conclusion that even the 
wealthiest of the population was poor when com- 
pared with the poorest of the people in these times. 
About the only things we had in abundance were 
those which could be produced in the home or on 
farms immediately surrounding the town. There 
were no improved roads in those days, and, for that 
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matter, not many farms. It may have been the ex- 
treme scarcity of money rather than actual poverty 
that made necessary so many small economies, but 
these nevertheless indicate that the average boy or 
girl has a great many advantages over those of 
seventy years ago, and the average home does not 
require the stern thrift that existed then and was 
regarded as a matter of course. For instance, we 
used slates instead of paper in our school work. I 
can easily recall these small sections of soft slate 
surrounded by a small wooden frame. The children 
of wealthy parents were able to buy slate pencils 
from the store at a penny apiece, but a great many 
pupils had to make their own pencils by hunting 
small pieces of soft slate and whittling these down 
into something like the form of a pencil. The slate 
was cleaned with a cloth, by expectorating on it and 
then rubbing off the writing or figures. I can easily 
recall the first sponge brought to school for this pur- 
pose. It was attached to the slate with a small 
string and was a highly coveted possession. Many 
of the pupils made their own ink from the juice of 
the pokeberry, this making it unnecessary to pur- 
chase ink at the store. Of course there were then no 
steel pens among the pupils, one owned by the 
teacher being regarded as a badge of importance. 
When we used pens, which was not often, they were 
made from quills, and the fashioning of a quill pen 
so that it would function properly was quite an art. 
There was no blotting paper in use, even by people 
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who did much writing. They used sand to dry the 
ink. It is probable that it now costs more to dress 
one pupil for the high schools in Youngstown than 
was expended on all those who attended during a 
term at the “Old White School House,” in spite of 
the fact that we have not yet been able to produce 
a president from either of our fine local institutions. 
Children were well reared and they were not over- 
worked or underfed, as is evident from their endur- 
ance and the small amount of illness afflicting them. 
They had good teeth and good constitutions gener- 
ally. The local blacksmith was the only dentist. He 
was called on to extract only such teeth as were 
more than ordinarily difficult to remove, the com- 
mon method of removing bad teeth among child- 
ren being to attach a stout linen thread to the 
tooth, tie the other end of the thread to a door 
handle and then slam the door. This method saved 
even the blacksmith’s professional fee and answered 
exactly the same purpose. 

Speaking of children and the small monetary out- 
lay they imposed on the parents reminds me of 
another custom that indicates how the problem of 
training the rising generation was handled in the 
old days. This was the custom of having children 
stand at the table during the meals, instead of 
sitting, like their elders. This custom may have had 
its origin in the fact that in the very early days 
children were more plentiful than chairs, but at the 
time I recall it, it had a different explanation and 
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was followed whether chairs were scarce or abund- 
ant. The purpose was to impress on children a 
sense of respect for their elders, especially for their 
parents. In the families of those days the virtue of 
filial reverence was cultivated and the Scriptural 
interpretation of relations between parents and 
their offspring insisted upon, especially in the better 
homes. On the whole this seems to have been an 
excellent thing and might be revived without hurt- 
ing either children or parents in these later days. 

We often hear people talking about the “‘good old 
days’’. Usually they refer to the easier and better 
living supposed to have been enjoyed in former 
times. There was no such thing. Life was harder, 
offered far less pleasure and involved greater effort 
then than it does now. Each year this country be- 
comes more and more the best on earth for the 
common people. Each year they find within their 
reach more and more of comforts and advantages 
which were enjoyed only by the wealthy a gener- 
ation ago. Life for everyone is fuller and richer now 
than it was then in every particular except perhaps 
the joy that came to our forefathers from their 
sense of satisfaction over the performance of duty 
and the comfort they obtained from a more lively 
faith in the teachings of religion. 

Perhaps the old days were better in one other 
particular. The home was then more sacred and the 
family life more intimate. Our family during the 
days at Niles grew up together and our evenings 
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were usually spent in the family circle, which was 
then a reality and not a mere figure of speech. 
Parents and children gathered around the evening 
candles to read, talk and enjoy one another’s 
society. The friends of one were the friends and 
associates of all. In our family circle were ten child- 
ren, born in the following order: Ithamar Marion, 
January 7, 1836, at Center Furnace, Pa; Miles 
Green, born June 10, 1838, at Temperance Furnace, 
Pa.; Joseph Green, born December 21, 1840, at 
Temperance Furnace, Pa.; Irvin, born December 
14, 1843, at Niles, O.; Edward Stephens, born 
August 21, 1846, at Niles, O.; Emma, born May 30, 
1849, at Niles, O.; James Ward, born May 24, 
1852, at Niles, O.; Emma Eliza, born March 10, 
1855, at Niles, O.; Mary Alice, born January 3, 
1857, at Niles, O.; William (died in infancy) born 
September 12, 1861, at Warren, O. Of these the only 
ones now surviving are Mrs. E. H. Clark (Emma 
Eliza), James Ward Butler and Joseph G. Butler, Jr. 
Three brothers, Miles, Irvin and Edward, served 
in the Civil War, all of them shortening their lives 
thereby, either through wounds or disease. Edward 
spent six months in Andersonville Prison and died 
young as a direct result of the exposure suffered by 
him therein. The solicitation of those by whom 
I was employed at the time and my conviction that 
I could aid the Union cause more effectually by 
helping to increase the production of iron, then 
badly needed, prevented me from enlisting. 
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School occupied only a few months in winter, but 
life was never dull for boys. There was usually a 
certain amount of useful work to be done about the 
home. Ground was relatively more plentiful then 
and each family of any consequence had a large 
garden, as well as a cow and perhaps a horse. We 
were all taught that work took precedence of play 
as soon as we were able to do useful things, but the 
work having been performed, we had the rest of the 
time to ourselves. There was a goodly crowd of boys 
at Niles, and we were usually on hand for anything 
that turned up and promised entertainment. One of 
our regular pastimes was to attend village funerals. 
Nobody in those days anxiously compared the 
birth-rate with the death-rate, as is now done, but 
I imagine that the birth-rate had it by a large 
majority. Nevertheless, occasionally some one died, 
and that meant a funeral. There was no undertaker 
in the town, and as a usual thing the coffin was 
made by the mill carpenter out of pine boards, 
stained a decent black or brown. If the deceased 
person was of more than ordinary importance, a 
coffin was purchased in Pittsburghand brought in on 
the canal boat. Not infrequently there was no min- 
ister to be had of the particular faith professed by 
the person about to be committed to the bosom of 
Mother Earth, and then the services would be con- 
ducted by a layman. I do not think that our crowd 
of boys was at all irreverent, but these occasions 
were specially interesting to us, as the ceremonies 
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could pretty nearly always be depended for some- 
thing out of the ordinary. I recall one occasion on 
which the layman acting as minister announced a 
hymn by saying: “Friends and brethren, we will 
now sing a hymn that is a special favorite of the re- 
mains.” 

It was the custom at that time in Niles to provide 
anyone who was ill with “squirrel broth,” as that 
was regarded as specially good for the sick or for 
lack of appetite, and no doubt it did serve to im- 
prove the appetite. There was no closed season on 
game or fish for the sick, and a character named 
Jim Eastwood was generally engaged to furnish the 
squirrels. He was an expert rifle shot, and game was 
plentiful. He would look into the top of a tall tree, 
place the gun to his shoulder, and invariably down 
would come a big, fat gray squirrel. I accompanied 
Eastwood on many of his excursions, and was per- 
mitted to carry the game, often a dozen squirrels on 
one trip, but not to shoot the rifle. He seemed to 
have no other occupation than hunting, and the 
community apparently supported him chiefly for 
that purpose. He was a big man, kind hearted and 
everybody’s friend. To me he was a hero and his 
memory is pleasant to recall. 

During my early boyhood the leading citizens of 
Niles formed a sort of club and purchased a seine, 
or large net, for fishing in the Mahoning River and 
Mosquito Creek. This seine was used as often as 
necessary to procure an abundant supply of fish for 
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the community. Its use was a great occasion for us 
boys, although it was handled by the grown-ups. 
Frequently the catch was so large that part of it. 
would be salted down. The Mahoning was famous 
for its pike, and I once caught on a hook a pike 
weighing forty-two pounds. The fish was too large 
for me and I had to secure help to land it. Other 
amusements were swimming, wrestling, pitching 
horse-shoes and, in the winter, skating on the river 
and the large dam built on Mosquito Creek to fur- 
nish water for the rolling and grist mills. We had 
none of the common amusements for the young, 
popular at this time. But we had the woods and the 
fields and the streams. My boyhood at Niles was 
not at all lonely or uninteresting. 

After reaching the age of ten or eleven years, I 
attended various churches at Niles, principally the 
First Presbyterian, which was located on the spot 
where the McKinley Memorial now stands. There 
was, of course, a regular minister employed from 
time to time, who preached long sermons, giving 
his hearers an opportunity to listen or to slumber 
quietly, as I am ashamed to say I was sometimes 
guilty of doing. However, in addition to the long 
sermons preached by the minister in charge, it was 
quite the custom for different members of the con- 
gregation to get up and talk to their fellow mem- 
bers. Among these devout Presbyterians was Uncle 
William Ward, a partner in the firm of James Ward 
& Company, and an influential man. I have heard 
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him preach on various occasions that certain elect 
were to be saved and that everybody else would be 
damned. This was, as he explained it, foretold in 
the Scriptures and termed, “Fore-Ordination’””— 
the election of the few and the rejection of the many. 
On more than one occasion, I talked with Uncle 
William about this and asked him what was the 
use of one trying to be good if there wasn’t any 
chance for him. His reply was that it was so record- 
ed in the Scriptures, and it was not his place to try 
to change it. I attended other churches, and at one 
time, was a member of the choir in the Methodist 
Church and easily acquired the reading of music 
necessary to take my part in the choir singing. This 
accomplishment I have since forgotten. Following 
attendance at the Methodist Church I took part 
in the formation of the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church. This little church was located on the South 
Side and the building is still in existence, being used 
as a dwelling. Uncle James Ward, pioneer in church 
matters and almost everything else in Niles, was 
the leader. Uncle James was a father to me and I 
never lost an opportunity of trying to be of help 
to him. I took the part of Librarian in this little 
church, which meant looking after the finances. 
Subsequently I taught a class with more or less 
satisfaction. I did not join the church and was 
simply a member of the congregation, trying to do 
my part to help my devoted foster-father, as I 
might call him, in anything and everything that he 
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undertook to do. I remained a non-church member 
and I suppose considerable of a sinner until I had 
arrived at the age of eighty-three years. 

The first Campbellite church in this region was 
built at Niles. This branch of the Protestant faith 
is now known as “Christian.” Alexander Campbell, 
the founder of the sect, once came to Niles and 
preached in the church of his denomination. I was 
not present, but some of my relatives were mem- 
bers of the Campbellite church, and it was a great 
occasion for them. Later, however, I listened to a 
sermon by James A. Garfield, afterward President 
of the United States, in this old church. 

One of my boyhood friends among the ministers 
was Alexander M. Blackford, who preached in the 
Cumberland Presbyterian church at Niles. He was 
a minister, a medical doctor and kept a drug store. 
His sermons were instructive. He had but one 
prayer, which I can now recall almost word for 
word. Mr. Blackford was an enterprising citizen as 
well as a minister. He built a match factory at 
Niles and it was a success. His wife was Eliza 
Russell, daughter of Thomas Russell, of the firm of 
James Ward & Company, a charming, well edu- 
cated woman. It was my custom to spend nearly 
every Sunday afternoon in the pleasant Blackford 
home. I learned much from this unique couple 
which proved of great value in later years. After I 
left Niles, Dr. Blackford went into the Rolling Mill 
business as a member of the firm of Harris, Black- 
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ford & Company. The plant afterwards passed into 
the hands of The Andrews Bros. Company, and 
was managed successfully by Mr. L. E. Cochran for 
quite a period of time, but was for some reason dis- 
mantled. Mr. Cochran was a shrewd, successful 
business man, a cousin of the late C. H. Andrews 
and father of Chauncey Cochran, of Youngstown. 

’ Thomas Russell was a large, heavy-set man, a 
roller by profession. After his day’s work ended he 
would dress up in a suit stylish for those days and, 
with a bunch of flowers, walk up the main street 
and call upon his neighbors. He was a fine upright 
character, a well educated Englishman. I learned 
much from him. 

I recall Dr. Eben Blachely, the medical doctor of 
the time. His principal remedies were calomel, 
epsom salts and blood letting. I have seen him 
bleed a full cup from my mother’s arm, when she 
weighed less than a hundred pounds. She needed 
more instead of less blood, according to present 
practice. 

On the site now occupied by the Hotel Allison, 
there stood for half a century a structure known as 
“Eph Woodworth’s Tavern”. It was a two story 
building with a long rambling front porch. In good 
weather, this porch was a sort of village club house 
where congenial spirits met and discussed local and 
national affairs. I recall as frequent occupants of it 
James Dempsey, a Justice of the Peace, William 
McKinley, Sr., Joseph Butler, my grandfather, 
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Jesse Bowel, John Battles and Jacob Robeson. 
Woodworth was a typical landlord, a large, portly, 
good natured personage. The tavern had a regular 
bar where whiskey only could be obtained, at five 
cents a ““dram’’, as a drink was called in those days. 
The landlord was the barkeeper. He went into a 
small enclosure and handed out through a door the 
coveted “dram”. The imbibers could be seen smack- 
ing their lips as they came out from the enjoyment 
of the liquor. There was no treating in those days. 
Each person paid for his own. 

A word about “Mother McKinley’’, as she was 
always called. Her son, William was elected Presi- 
dent of the United States in 1896 and again in 1900. 
Mother McKinley was the leader in Niles of much 
that was good. She was always called in when a 
neighbor was visited by the stork. She was constant- 
ly on the alert to do something for the community’s 
betterment, such as ministering to the sick and 
afflicted, and in other ways. She had in her house 
many useful articles not possessed by her neighbors, 
and these were cheerfully loaned. Among other 
things was a candle mould capable of producing 
twelve candles at one time. This was in constant 
use by her neighbors. The product took the place of 
candles made by the so-called dipping process. 
Mother McKinley will be long remembered for her 
kind acts. She was charitable beyond her means and 
ever doing something to better the condition of her 
less fortunate neighbors. 
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Mrs. Ann Ward, wife of William Ward, Sr., is 
entitled to recognition in these memoirs. She was 
born in Scotland and came to the United States as 
a young Scottish maiden. Her husband was English 
born. The union was a happy one. The couple 
settled in Niles in the very late thirties. Mr. Ward 
was an active working member of James Ward & 
Company, his position being that of Engineer. Mrs. 
Ward was typical Scotch in disposition, character 
and appearance. Quite a good proportion of humor 
as well as common sense were in her make-up. She 
was almost as good to me as a mother. I was always 
welcome in her home and was treated as a member 
of the family. She mothered me as a growing boy. 
I recall the fact that I was subject to violent sick 
headaches. The Ward home was just across the 
Mahoning River from the office where I was em- 
ployed. With my malady in full swing, I would go 
there immediately to be relieved. Aunt Ann had a 
standing remedy in the summer time. She pounded 
peach leaves and saturated them with strong vine- 
gar, binding the decoction around my forehead. In 
an hour the headache would vanish and I could 
then return to work. I was always expected for a 
meal. This good woman had a strong affection for 
me and I loved her in return. Her husband was a 
full believer in Foreordination, and many times I 
have listened to her arguing with him over this doc- 
trine. She held decidedly opposite views and main- 
tained her ground stoutly. It was all good natured 
and usually ended in a draw. 
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Mrs. Ward was so thoroughly wrapped up in her 
household duties that no time was left her for any 
other activities. She retained the genuine Scotch 
dialect until the end. I recall with emotion her 
uniform kindness to me as a growing lad and on up 
to early manhood. 

Among the boyhood friends whom I fondly 
cherished was Frank H. Mason. The old homestead 
where he was born still stands and is in good con- 
dition. It is at the head of Robbins Avenue. Frank 
had a gun. I visited him nearly every week-end. We 
made a bargain which held good several years. He 
furnished the gun and I the ammunition. Niles was 
surrounded by deep woods close at hand. Small 
game was plentiful and the shotgun did good 
work. As Frank grew to late boyhood, he entered 
Hiram College. When he graduated, he delivered 
the salutatory. By special invitation, I attended 
the Commencement Excercises. Frank appeared on 
the platform and delivered orally a splendid address 
in Latin. When he came down, I scored him for 
talking in a language I did not understand. He 
immediately returned to where he had spoken and 
again delivered the address in absolutely pure Eng- 
lish. General Garfield was President of the College 
and approved the whole proceeding. Frank served 
his country in the Civil War. He was placed on 
General Garfield’s staff and did gallant service. The 
work he did gave him the title of Captain and he 
was known for some time as Captain Frank Mason. 
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Captain Mason subsequently became a noted per- 
sonage, known nationally and internationally. Be- 
fore leaving the United States, he was editor of The 
Cleveland Leader. He was a close friend of John 
Hay and through Hay’s influence, was appointed 
to a small diplomatic post in Basle, Switzerland, by 
President Lincoln. His rise in the Diplomatic Serv- 
ice was rapid. He was promoted from the place in 
Switzerland to Consul General in Berlin, thence 
transferred to the same office in Paris. He made 
good in all these posts. 

When the World War broke out or soon after, 
The American Ambulance was started at Neuilly, 
a suburb of Paris. This was the first hospital organ- 
ized in France other than by the French authorities. 
Mason made a great success in the management of 
The American Ambulance. He literally wore him- 
self out and died in the harness. His remains were 
cremated and placed in an urn in the basement of 
the American Church in Paris. While in Paris, in 
1916, as a member of the American Commission to 
France, I visited his venerable widow. As we drove 
along the streets in an open carriage, she was hailed 
with shouts of joy and gladness by the people, who 
knew of the great work done by her husband and 
incidentally by herself. She was the daughter of 
Hon. Matthew Birchard, law partner of Governor 
David Tod. 

A tablet in honor of Frank H. Mason is in the 
McKinley Memorial at Niles, recognizing his great 
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worth as a Citizen of Niles, his birthplace. He was a 
splendid, noble character. Long may his memory 
live. 

In 1853, my father, Joseph Green Butler, Sr., left 
the service of James Ward & Company, and as- 
sumed the management of The Tremont Furnace 
at New Wilmington, Pa., owned and operated by 
Alexander Crawford and others, of New Castle, 
Pa. Father succeeded in this position William 
McKinley, Senior, father of President McKinley. 
Our family then removed from Niles to New Wil- 
mington. Life at New Wilmington proved a decided 
change for me. The fuel used in the furnace was 
charcoal, burned in open pits. Part of my father’s 
duties was looking after cutting the wood and its 
proper conversion into charcoal. I accompanied him 
on many of his trips and learned much about the 
management of a charcoal furnace. 

I was at that time thirteen years old, a solid 
chunk of a boy, and strong for my years. At times 
I drove a cart hauling furnace slag to the dump. 
Once the cart, horse and driver all went over the 
dump together, and I had a narrow escape from 
injury or death, as the slag was hot. After this ex- 
perience I gave up that job and managed to keep 
busy otherwise. 

Our family remained at New Wilmington but 
one year. “Uncle” James Ward, as we called him, 
wanted Father to return to Niles and again take 
charge of the company store. We were not sorry to 
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leave New Wilmington, which had few attractions, 
so we went back to Niles. We moved our house- 
hold goods by wagon, and I was assigned the task of 
driving, or rather leading the family cow on the 
journey of about thirty-five miles. I rode our pony 
and managed the cow by means of a strap. It was 
a great trip. I have since traveled a good deal under ~ 
very different circumstances, but no journey stands 
out more in my memory than this. And, with all 
the modern methods of quick travel, improved 
roads and other advantages, I doubt if the trip 
could be made as it was made then in less time or 
more successfully. The first stop was at New Bed- 
ford, where we arrived about noon. There was a 
small hotel there. For my luncheon I had a glass of 
milk, with bread and molasses. The cow and pony 
fared pretty well. Doubtless this was one of the 
hotels which in those days advertised “accommo- 
dations for man and beast,” but made no promises 
for boys. From New Bedford we made a prompt 
start for Youngstown and the same evening arrived 
at the Old Mansion House, then located near Spring 
Common and kept by Norman Andrews. His son, 
Chauncy Andrews, afterward to become a very 
wealthy man and to be known all over this country 
as a capitalist and builder of railroads, seemed to 
be in charge. He was most kind. After seeing to the 
two animals he took charge of me. I was cold, as 
it was in the fall, so he took me into the bar and 
gave me a glass of ““Smith’s Ale,” made at the old 
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Smith Brewery in Youngstown. I was not used to 
anything stronger than sweet cider and the ale went 
right to the spot, warming me and greatly improv- 
ing my outlook on life, which had been that of a 
pretty tired and hungry boy. Mr. Andrews then 
took me into the dining room and saw that I had 
a good square meal, afterward providing me with a 
comfortable room. I shall never forget the kindness 
shown me by Chauncey Andrews on this trip. In 
spite of his very forceful nature, it was his dispo- 
sition to be kind to everyone. He realized that I was 
only a boy in a strange place and in need of help. 
In later years I had many and some very important 
dealings with Mr. Andrews, and our relations were 
most cordial in all of them, as well as in a personal 
way. I was one of the active pallbearers at his 
funeral, and on that solemn occasion my thoughts 
reverted to the experience here described, rather 
than to the many remarkable incidents in his long 
and busy life. 

The cow and pony were duly delivered in good 
order to the family establishment at Niles. Soon 
afterwards I entered the store as a clerk under my 
Father, and thus ended what may be called my boy- 
hood, for from that time on I was actively engaged 
in business, with the thoughts and aspirations of a 
man, rather than those of a boy. 

It will be seen that most of my boyhood years 
were spent at Niles, and of course I recall them 
with pleasure. They are filled with other memories 
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precious to me, but hardly appropriate for recount- 
ing here. The town has always had a warm place in 
my affections and I have tried to recognize its 
claims on my gratitude by planning and securing the 
erection there of a suitable memorial of the fact 
that it was the birthplace of William McKinley, 
thus permanently recording a circumstance of 
which any town might well be proud. 


CHAPTER III 


Youth and Early Manhood. My Entrance 
Into the Iron Business 


js poe as soon as we were settled after our 

return to Niles from New Wilmington, I was, 
with two of my brothers, taken into the store con- 
ducted in connection with the iron works of James 
Ward & Company, of which my father was mana- 
ger. My duties there were those of a clerk and 
general utility man, consisting of whatever came to 
hand during the time the store was open, which 
was from early in the morning until about 9 o’clock 
in the evening. The work was not irksome, as there 
was something new coming up all the time and I 
was interested. 

The customers were principally families of work- 
men employed in the iron mills, with a good 
sprinkling of Welsh people from Mineral Ridge 
nearby, where coal mines were in operation on a 
considerable scale. Many of these people were not 
long in this country and could not speak English. 
It occurred to me that if I could learn their lan- 
guage it would be of advantage, so the task was 
undertaken. I was soon able to talk fairly good 
Welsh, although my vocabulary was naturally 
limited mainly to friendly greetings and such 
matters as needed discussion in the selling of goods. 
In learning the Welsh tongue I was greatly aided 
by a woman named Mrs. Benjamin Rosser. Even- 
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ing after evening was spent in her home, I trying 
to accustom my tongue to the peculiar twist neces- 
sary to form Welsh words, and she good naturedly 
helping me all she could. She was a natural teacher 
and my progress was rapid. I soon became the 
busiest clerk in the store, as the Welsh customers, 
and particularly the Welsh women, wanted me to 
wait on them. This knowledge of the language stood 
me in good service later in life and was frequently 
a source of pleasure. On a visit to Paris during the 
World War, with the Industrial Commission to 
France, I had the privilege of greeting Lloyd 
George, then Premier of England, in his native 
tongue. He seemed greatly surprised and responded 
instantly: ““That is very good Welsh.” 

While in the store, part of my work was the care 
of a horse and buggy owned by the company and 
kept in a small barn adjoining the store itself. For 
this service I was allowed to use the outfit when it 
was not needed by members of the firm. Thus I was 
probably the only young man in Niles who could 
occasionally visit his lady friends in real style or 
take them out for adrive. You may rest assured that 
the horse and buggy were both well taken care of. I 
kept the rig clean, used the currycomb frequently, 
and the horse was always well fed and well shod. 

My experience in the company store lasted about 
three years. During that time I managed to acquire 
a considerable fund of information regarding busi- 
ness methods. I had many interesting experiences 
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in the ordinary routine, but it seems to me now that 
none of them had much significance as to my future 
course in life, although it is probable that they 
influenced my career more than appeared on the 
surface. Those most vividly recalled were not con- 
nected with the actual business of merchandising, 
so that I could not have been naturally much of a 
merchant. It is probable that, whether I knew it or 
not, my interest and inclination lay principally in 
another direction. 

There was little went on in the village in which 
I did not have a part of some kind. Knowing every 
man, woman and child there, and being of an 
energetic disposition, I was drawn into most of the 
community activities. Toward the close of this 
period a man came to Niles who represented him- 
self as an actor—‘“a strolling comedian.” He pro- 
posed to organize a local theatrical company and 
put on a show to last a week, a sort of amateur 
stock company, as I recall it. Harrison H. Mason 
had built, on the river bank, a large shed or build- 
ing known as “The White Warehouse”. This was 
used for storing grain and other products for ship- 
ment by way of the Canal. Part of the building 
happened to be vacant at that time and Mr. Mason 
kindly allowed it to be used as a theatre. There was 
no stage and no curtain, but we borrowed bed 
quilts from various good housewives and hung 
them across one end of a large room. Back of this 
screen we held many rehearsals before the “‘show” 
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was ready. These rehearsals took place in the even- 
ing, as we were all busy during the day. Among the 
members of the company I now recall Samuel C. 
Rook, father of Gene Rook, and William L. Rook, 
the latter now City Editor of The Youngstown 
Vindicator. Duncan Ward was also one of the cast. 
I cannot recall much of my part, but as I spent a 
great deal of time learning to recite properly the 
line: “‘ Tis better to have loved and lost than never 
to have loved at all,’ it must have been 
rather sentimental. Strangely enough, although I 
cannot recall the name of the play, or the names of 
more than a few of the cast, one lively song by the 
principal character is still fresh in my memory. 
This song had a chorus in which we all joined with 
vigor, if not with art. It went thus: 


“We're all a-dodging— 
Dodge, dodge, dodging; 

We're all a-dodging 

Our way through the world.” 


Even the melody of this refrain lingers in my 
memory, although it was sung so many years ago. 
The comedian, who was the main feature of the 
show, received for his trouble the proceeds of a 
collection taken up at the end of each performance 
in lieu of an admission fee. We liked the man and 
appreciated his efforts to train us, which may have 
been one reason that we noticed a number of people 
night after night get up off the rude benches with- 
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out backs that served as seats and slip out just 
before the collection was taken up. The show was a 
success and the strolling actor left Niles with a 
good reputation and the good opinion of everyone. 
He was more than forty years of age at that time, 
so he must have long since made his exit from the 
stage of life. 

As is usual in small towns, there were in Niles 
two distinct social sets. A majority of the young 
men preferred forms of amusement that did not 
appeal to me. On the other hand there was a small 
coterie more inclined to give attention to social 
amenities. I got along well with both sets in a 
general way, but my social activities were among 
the smaller group that was inclined to “put on 
style,” as the others termed it. I was fond of danc- 
ing and was regarded as a good dancer. Likewise 
I liked reading and the society of refined young 
women better than the rougher sports. Naturally 
there were few social affairs at which I was not 
present, but the height of my youthful social activi- 
ties was reached when, about the middle of Novem- 
ber, 1861, I was informed that Col. Josiah Robbins, 
Sr., and Mrs. Robbins would give a reception in my 
honor on the evening of the day I attained my 
majority, December 21, 1861. The affair was held 
at the Robbins home on Robbins Avenue, that be- 
ing the first house built on the avenue. It was, of 
course a great event. I have since been given many 
receptions, some of them being joined in by the 
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whole city of Niles, but none of these have been so 
important as this first one. As I recall the occasion 
there were about fifty of both sexes present and all 
ages were represented. Refreshments were served 
by a bevy of good-looking girls about my own age. 
The cooking was of the good, old-fashioned home 
variety. I recall only the delicious “pound cake,” 
which all good Niles housewives knew how to make 
and the production of which seems to be a lost art 
in these days. There were no speeches, but I was 
tendered the congratulations of everyone present, 
which were, I am sure, sincere. I will never forget 
this occasion and am sure that the good will and 
good wishes extended to me had a decided influence 
on my subsequent life, as I then and there decided 
to be worthy of the fine things said to me. There 
were no strangers within the gates and the evening 
was spent in “‘visiting”’ and social intercourse. When 
the floodgates of conversation opened many tales 
were told of the very early life in Niles. Few, if any, 
of those who took part in my first reception are 
living as I write these recollections. 

I now come to my practical entrance into the 
iron business. As made plain in a previous chapter, 
I had been “to the manner born” in this line of 
activity, having come from a stock that almost had 
iron in its blood from generations of association 
with the making of this metal, and having first 
seen the light about as close to an active blast fur- 
nace as was consistent with comfort or safety. But 
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actually getting into business was something else. 
During my time in the store I had occasion to see 
a good deal of the methods by which iron manu- 
facturing was conducted and was impressed by the 
large deals it involved. At that time it was a 
common practice to exchange iron for store goods, 
and the store and mill were run practically together. 
My admiration and affection for Mr. James Ward, 
Sr., one of the great ironmasters of his day, had 
also helped to awaken in me the desire to become 
an ironmaster myself, a natural ambition under all 
the circumstances. 

One day in 1856, when I was about sixteen years 
old, Mr. Ward came into the Company’s store, or 
it was better known, the Rolling Mill Store. My 
father, Joseph Green Butler, Sr., had charge of the 
establishment. Father’s middle name was Green 
and Mr. Ward always called him by that name. 
“Uncle James” seemed troubled and said to Father: 
“Green, , our Shipping Clerk, is on a drunk and 
I want one of the boys to come and help me out. 
There is a boat due soon which we must load for 
Cleveland.” (At that time there were no railroads 
and all shipments were made by canal boat or by 
team to local points.) Father answered: “Mr. Ward, 
there are my three boys. Take your choice.” Al- 
though both Ithamar and Miles Green were older 
than I, Mr. Ward said at once: “I will take Joe”. 
Proud of my new job and anxious to make good, I 
marched down to the warehouse, and{quite soon 
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afterward the boat came in. Most of the shipment 
was consigned to two firms in Cleveland—The 
George Worthington Company and The Wm. 
Bingham Company. This made the work somewhat 
easier. I got a couple of extra men to help, went 
without supper, and by 10:00 o’clock the boat was 
loaded and I had in my possession a bill of lading, 
signed by its captain. I felt pretty good over this. 
There were no telephones at that time, and, al- 
though it was late, I went to Mr. Ward’s residence 
and showed him the signed bill of lading. He was 
greatly pleased and said: “You come back to- 
morrow. I will discharge , and you can take 
his place.”’ I was glad to do this. As the work in 
the warehouse was not pressing, unless there was a 
boat to load, I began to look about the rolling mill, 
which made bar iron, sheet iron and cut nails, and 
was the only place, I believe, where cut nails were 
then made west of the Alleghany mountains. It was 
not unusual for us to ship nails to Pittsburgh. I 
noticed that, in the rolling of the “Dandy”’ tire, 
which was the tire used for buggies and an import- 
ant product, there was great waste. I did some 
figuring and made up a little book. My theory was 
that if the piles of scrap iron and muck bar put 
into the heating furnaces were carefully weighed 
with reference to the product when rolled, there 
would be less scrap. I gave this little book to Mr. 
Ward. He tried the formula and it proved a success. 
Discovery of other economies in the matter of buy- 
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ing scrap from peddlers and in many minor things 
followed, and it was not very long until I was 
Manager of the Rolling Mill. Later on, it was 
decided to enlarge the property and add a partner 
to the firm. George C. Reis, of Pittsburgh, was 
taken in and shortly afterwards William H. Brown, 
a noted coal operator and a man of wealth, also 
became a silent partner. The new management 
thought it would be a good thing for me to take 
charge of the office, but as I had no education 
except that which ended in the common school at 
the age of thirteen, I said I would not take the job 
unless I could go to Pittsburgh and take a course in 
Duff’s Commercial College. This was agreed to and 
Mr. Reis arranged a boarding place with Jerod M. 
Brush, at that time a boilermaker, and afterwards 
Mayor of Pittsburgh. The course at Duff’s College 
was supposed to require six weeks. I got through 
with it in three and was given my diploma, a dupli- 
cate of which I still have, the original having been 
burned. With this diploma I took the first packet 
boat for Niles, and was put in charge of the office 
and, to a very great extent, of the business manage- 
ment. I liked this work and am sure I did my full 
duty. All checks issued by the company were signed 
by James Ward. On one occasion, during his ab- 
sence, an obligation became due which made it 
necessary to draw a check on the Western Reserve 
Bank, at Warren. The cashier of this bank was 
Matthew B. Taylor. I went to Warren, explained 
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the situation to Mr. Taylor and told him that I 
would give him my check, and that when Mr. Ward 
returned, I would immediately replace it with a 
regularly signed check. Mr. Taylor smiled and 
evidently thought it was a pretty bold request to 
make, as the sum was quite large. However, the 
directors were in session, one of them being the 
late Henry B. Perkins. In a few minutes the cashier 
came back and said: “Young man, you have made 
a very singular request, but we are going to trust 
you; make out the check.” I did this and he gave 
me the money. The next day Mr. Ward returned; 
I reported it to him, and instead of being scolded, 
as I thought perhaps I might be, he commended 
me and afterwards thanked Mr. Taylor for his 
action. 

Soon after this my father was elected Sheriff of 
Trumbull County and necessarily removed to 
Warren, the County Seat. It was expected that the 
family would all go, but I declined, telling Father 
that I had a job in Niles and that I was going to 
stay in Niles. This pleased Mr. Ward and resulted 
in his taking me, with the consent of his good wife, 
Aunt Eliza Ward, into the family. They had one 
son, James Ward, Jr., about my age, and we were 
together a great deal, which seemed to please both 
the father and mother. James and I became good 
friends, and when he married Lizzie Brown, daugh- 
ter of William H. Brown, which event occurred at 
the Monongahela House, Pittsburgh, and was a 
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very brilliant affair for that time, I was grooms- 
man. 

An incident of more than ordinary interest oc- 
curred during my residence with the Ward family. 
This was a visit from William Kelly, the contem- 
poraneous American discoverer of the Bessemer, 
or pneumatic, process of making steel, which after- 
ward revolutionized the industry throughout the 
world and was for many years regarded as the last 
step in the manufacture of that commodity. Mr. 
Kelly, who was then living at Louisville, Ky., had 
conceived the idea of burning the impurities out of 
iron with an air blast, and he was endeavoring to 
interest iron makers in his process, believing that it 
would prove of great value in reducing the cost of 
puddling. He visited Mr. Ward with this purpose 
in view, and I heard the matter discussed. Mr. 
Ward was not able to see how his work could be 
aided by Kelly’s invention, and, as it turned out, 
he was correct in his view, since that process was 
never used to make wrought iron. 

My relations with the Ward family and firm 
continued pleasantly and without special incident 
for about seven years. When the Civil War broke 
out in 1861 business became extremely active and 
the need for iron on the part of the government led 
to strenuous efforts on our part to increase the out- 
put of the mills. This was the first real boom in the 
iron business. In fact, from the need for wrought 
iron for all purposes during the Civil War began the 
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real growth of its manufacture in this country. Pre- 
vious to that time the greater portion of the iron 
made had been cast iron. 

Looking back over the years it seems impossible 
that such tremendous changes could have occurred 
in any one line of human activity during the life- 
time of a man. When I was manager of the Ward 
mill at Niles, the Carnegie Steel Company, or what 
afterward became the Carnegie Steel Company, 
was a little forge operated by the Kloman Brothers 
in Allegheny City. This establishment was by no 
means as important as the works of James Ward & 
Company. There were no other iron works of any 
consequence in Pittsburgh at that time. One or two 
small rolling mills were in operation there and one 
or two firms were beginning in a small way to make 
steel. But coke had not yet been used in blast fur- 
naces at Pittsburgh, and little iron was smelted in 
that immediate vicinity, the greater portion used 
there being brought by way of the Pennsylvania 
Canal from small furnaces located near ore banks 
and charcoal wood in the Alleghany Mountains and 
farther east. All the great rolling mills at Pittsburgh 
have been developed since that time. In fact, roll- 
ing mills were not used then for making the finished 
materials which now keep them busy to a large 
extent, such as plates for ships, structural steel, 
skelp for pipe, and a thousand and one things. Their 
principal output was what was known as merchant 
iron, and consisted of bars, hoops and similar 
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material. About the only material they rolled to be 
used by the manufacturers themselves was plates 
for the manufacture of cut nails. Some “‘T”’ rails 
had been rolled from iron, but the quantity was 
small up to the beginning of the Civil War, and the 
rails were small and light. In 1860 the whole United 
States produced only 987,559 tons of pig iron, and 
about half of that tonnage was rolled. The total 
production of steel, used only for tools, springs, 
etc., for the same year was 11,838 tons. The price 
was much higher in 1860 than now, and rose rapidly 
after the Civil War opened. I cannot recall the 
figures as to the amount of iron produced in the 
Ward establishment, but it was an important mill 
in those days. When the War broke out we made 
every effort to increase our production, although 
we were handicapped at first by the number of men 
who enlisted. 

I recall the actual beginning of the Civil War 
very vividly. My first information concerning the 
actual opening of hostilities came when an elderly 
man well known in the community rushed up to the 
door of the mill office one day and shouted at us: 
“They’ve fired into her! They’ve fired into her!” 
running on along the street to do the same thing 
when he met anyone. He meant the “‘Rebels’’, as 
they were then called, had fired on Fort Sumter. 
It is hard for anyone—even those who have seen 
other wars, to realize the intense feeling that existed 
at the beginning of ““The Irrepressible Conflict,” 
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as Horace Greeley well named it. The events leading 
up to the war had been a principal subject for dis- 
cussion for a number of years, and had slowly 
inflamed both sections to a degree that now seems 
strange. There were many people who differed 
honestly on the question of the right of our govern- 
ment to coerce the South until Fort Sumter was 
fired on, but from that time forward there was no 
one in Niles who dared to express sympathy with 
the South. I recall, too, that no one had any idea, 
at the beginning of the struggle, what it actually 
meant. Thousands of men enlisted in the belief that 
it would prove to be a repetition of the Mexican 
War, and that a few months would see the South 
humbled and ready to make peace. But as one mis- 
fortune after another overtook our armies, and 
news of casualties from disease and on the field of 
battle began to come back from the front, deep 
gloom settled over the community. Prices of all 
commodities, especially iron, began to rise rapidly, 
and it was not long before labor was scarce. Many 
commodities to which the people, even in that day, 
had become used to were difficult to get. Coffee was 
one of these. The government, soon after the war 
began, commandeered all the coffee imported for 
the soldiers, whose rations seldom included any- 
thing except bacon, “hard-tack’’, beans and coffee, 
all of which they cooked themselves in the field, 
there being then no such thing as field kitchens for 
armies. 
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Terrible as the Civil War proved to be, it was 
not without its humorous situations. It is better, 
perhaps, to recall these and try to forget the others. 

In August, 1863, the redoubted Confederate 
General, John Morgan, crossed the Ohio River near 
Cincinnati with his corps, and started northeast- 
ward through Ohio. I was at that time a resident of 
Niles. One day, along about noon, a solitary horse- 
man galloped through the town, shouting that John 
Morgan was on the way and would soon be in 
Niles, and without further explanation, proceeded 
on to Warren. At that time there stood on the 
Public Square, where the McKinley Memorial is 
now located, a Town Hall, which contained a large 
bell. This bell was sounded on different occasions. 
I think I was the first to reach the Town Hall and 
got the bell going. It called pretty nearly all of the 
inhabitants of the place together in short order. I 
next went to the telegraph office and sent to Honor- 
able David Tod (then Governor of Ohio) a tele- 
gram, asking him to authorize the burning of the 
large wooden bridge located across very wide slack 
water at the foot of Main Street and furnishing 
direct access to Niles from Morgan’s supposed 
direction. He replied promptly that the matter 
would be “taken under advisement’’. I think it 
must be still under advisement, as my telegram has 
never been heard from further. 

The next step was to organize an expedition to 
take part in the capture of General Morgan. There 
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lived in the town one Frank Robbins, who had seen 
service in a battery in the Union Army. He was 
elected Captain of a company of artillery which was 
immediately organized, and I was elected Adjutant. 
It turned out afterwards that there was no such an 
officer as Adjutant in an artillery organization, but 
that made no difference. My Father had a very fast 
pony, which I borrowed for the occasion. The 
remainder of the recruits rode in several two-horse 
wagons. Niles owned what was termed a “Fourth 
of July Cannon”. It was a stout little piece of 
ordnance, a relic of the War with Mexico. It had 
about the same bore as the present day 76-milli- 
meter and was in good condition. This gun, proper- 
ly mounted, was a part of the expedition and was 
in front as we marched, drawn by a pair of spirited 
horses. The gun, in the absence of regular cannon 
balls, was loaded to the muzzle with scrap iron, 
obtained at the Rolling Mill scrap heap. Had we 
been permitted to fire on the Raiders, death and 
destruction of either the raiders or the gunners 
would have surely followed. 

The entire population of Niles was out when we 
started on this patriotic errand. Just before reach- — 
ing Canfield, about dusk, we came to the house of 
Eben Newton, the most noted lawyer in the early 
days of the Mahoning Valley. He had heard of our 
coming and said he wanted to make a talk. Captain 
Robbins halted our troop, and Judge Newton 
began. He had a law book in his hand and referred 
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to Herodotus, the Carthagenians, and many other 
ancient and impressive authorities and things. He 
said that these early warriors were unorganized, 
and he wanted to emphasize that we were justly 
within our rights and that it was very proper that 
we should, without having a legal status, defend 
our homes. He continued on this strain for some 
time. His hour for retiring must have been quite 
early, for he was not more than half dressed and I 
recall very distinctly of his having on his head what 
I likened to the night cap worn by the celebrated 
Pickwick, when he got into the wrong room in the 
hotel and was confronted by a middle-aged lady in 
curl papers. Previous to his impassioned address we 
had never given a thought to our rights as soldiers, 
but after it was over I was in some doubt on this 
point. Finally our command started, and in about 
three minutes was again halted with a message from 
Judge Newton to the effect that he had forgotten 
something that he wanted to say. I immediately 
got into a controversy with Captain Robbins and 
told him that I thought we had wasted enough time 
and that we should go ahead. The Captain probably 
knew more about Morgan than I did and was 
apparently in no great hurry, so after listening to a 
few parting words from the dear old Judge, we went 
on and halted at a hotel in Canfield, the name of 
which hostelry I have forgotten. Very much to our 
surprise, we found waiting a splendid supper, which 
we lost no time in devouring. We later learned that 
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this supper was prepared for a similar party of 
patriots from Youngstown, but the Youngstown 
un-organized soldiers were obliged to wait for the 
second table. Soon after our meal was over, I sought 
Captain Robbins and told him that I thought we 
should proceed if we wanted to have a part in the 
capture of John Morgan. He objected and said we 
would stay all night and resume our journey in the 
morning. I recall that William L. Brown, who after- 
wards became connected with the Youngstown 
Vindicator and removed to New York, where he 
made a success of a newspaper called The Evening 
News, sided with me in the controversy with Cap- 
tain Robbins, but without effect. There was not 
room in the hotel for all our party. After giving my 
pony proper attention, I retired in the hay mow 
and had a good night’s rest, but was up early next 
morning. Captain Robbins refused to get up at 
this early hour, so I persuaded two or three of the 
party to join me in trying to find John Morgan. 
We got a hasty breakfast and then proceeded. We 
came very near being active participants in the 
capture, but were a little too late. Governor Tod 
had been busy and a company of Ohio Militia, reg- 
ularly organized, captured the redoubtable leader 
and what was left of his corps, who were escorted 
to Columbus and incarcerated in the Penitentiary. 
However, history records the fact that they dug 
their way out, escaped to the South and resumed 
service in the Confederate Army. We learned of 
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the capture and returned to Canfield about the 
time that the remainder of the troop were getting 
breakfast. After this was over we all returned to 
Niles, feeling that we had at least tried to do a 
patriotic act. Almost the entire population of Niles 
was on the Public Square, hailing our return with 
joy. The good women of Niles were very much in 
evidence and took an active part in this double 
welcome. 

While in charge of the Ward Rolling Mill office, 
I conceived the idea of a Night School for boys. 
The office had a large back room, one or more chairs 
and a plain long bench without back or arms. There 
were ten or twelve boys, ranging from twelve to 
fifteen years old, who worked in the mill and conse- 
quently had no opportunity to attend the village 
school. Some of the boys were called ‘“‘Pull-ups’’, 
their job being to raise or lower the door of the 
heating furnace while the heater did his work. The 
boys took kindly to the idea. We used the same 
books which I used in my attendance at the Old 
White School and such as could be obtained from 
other members of our family. In those days the 
parents were obliged to provide the books used in 
school. They included the McGuffey Readers— 
First to Fifth—with accompanying spellers—both 
McGuffey’s and Webster’s. My little school was a 
success from the beginning. On Saturday nights 
there was an overflow of students. Of course it was 
carried on with the approval of my employers, and 
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gave me much pleasure and kept me out of mis- 
chief. My evenings were not occupied and there was 
plenty of temptation in sight. At least I was doing 
something educational and not wasting my time 
in some frivolous manner. 

A pleasant sequel to this enterprise occurred a 
number of years later when I had grown to man- 
hood and all the boys probably had done so as well. 
One morning while on my way to Cleveland in the 
regular Erie train, a fine looking man sat down with 
me and said: “How do you do, Mr. Butler. Don’t 
you know me?” IJ said, ““No, I do not”. “My name 
is Fuller’, said the gentleman, “I used to go to 
school to you’. I replied that I had done a great 
many things, but never taught school. “Oh, yes 
you did’, he said, “‘I was one of the boys you taught 
in a night school you ran in Ward & Company’s 
back office.” It appeared that he first obtained a 
minor situation in a hardware store. By hard work 
he had continued to advance until he had a work- 
ing interest and was scheduled to become a full 
partner at the end of the fiscal year. He wound up 
by saying, “All this, I owe to you—but for the 
knowledge I acquired and the inspiration you gave 
me, I never would have become anything more than 
a ‘pull-up’ grown to manhood. I would no doubt 
have been content to be a common laborer.” 

It was during my connection with James Ward 
& Company that an event occurred which had a 
profound influence on the development of the iron 
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and steel industry in the Mahoning Valley, now 
known all over the world as among the greatest 
sources of steel and iron in America. The first blast 
furnaces here used only native ores, poor in iron 
and difficult to obtain in large quantity. Their fuel 
was charcoal. When the wood for charcoal began 
to grow scarce and the iron ore became more difhi- 
cult to procure at reasonable cost, the industry 
declined. It was probably saved for this locality by 
the discovery of Brier Hill Coal as a furnace fuel. 
The later discovery of Black Band ore underneath 
the coal enabled blast furnaces to get both fuel and 
ore close at hand and at low cost. From this dis- 
covery the iron business in the Youngstown Dis- 
trict took a new lease of life and has grown to its 
present majestic proportions. 

One reason, or perhaps the chief reason, for 
building a Rolling Mill in Niles was the fact that 
at Mineral Ridge, a distance of three miles from the 
village, existed a large deposit of good steam coal. 
At the bottom of the coal seam was found a layer 
of a hard substance supposed for many years to be 
slate, and, therefore, worthless. 

One day in about the year 1856 or 1857, I was 
sitting in the Ward & Company office with several 
others, among whom was Uncle James Ward. A 
fine looking coal miner approached with a big 
chunk of slate, as we supposed, in his arms. The 
man was a Welshman named John Lewis, Super- 
intendent of the Mineral Ridge Coal Mines. He got 
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down to business without delay and said: “Mr. 
Ward, I believe what we have been thinking is 
worthless slate under our coal is black band ore. 
This looks just like the raw black band ore we 
mined in Wales where I used to work.” Further dis- 
cussion was had and Mr. Ward asked Mr. Lewis 
what would be the next thing to do. Mr. Lewis 
replied, “Let me mine a good sized pile of this 
material, put it in an open pile and set fire to it. 
There is enough coal attached to roast it after the 
fire is started.”” Uncle James said, “Go ahead’. The 
instructions were carried out and in a few days 
later Mr. Lewis returned with a large chunk of the 
stuff calcined into genuine black band ore of good 
value. 

This, I believe was the discovery of black band 
ore in the United States. Deposits were found else- 
where and the ore proved rich in iron and very 
valuable for use in furnaces making iron as well as 
for puddling furnaces. The phosphorus content was 
too high for Bessemer purposes. Black band ore was 
peculiarly fitted for making high grade Scotch pig 
iron. Our black band product was fully equal to the 
best brands imported, but it required years of 
patience and hard work to overcome the prej- 
udice among foundry proprietors against American 
Scotch Pig Iron. The elder Jonathan Warner, with 
other capitalists, built two blast furnaces at Min- 
eral Ridge, and produced “American Scotch” until 
the supply of ore was exhausted. The stacks were 
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torn down and removed elsewhere. The Hocking 
Valley contained a great deal of Black Band ore 
and furnaces were built to consume it. The business 
was reported profitable. However, the ore supply 
was exhausted and the blast furnaces there became 
a thing‘of the past. In this locality all the old coal 
mines were re-worked for the ore in them. 

At the present time there remains unmined, so 
far as known, none of the valuable ore, but a per- 
fect substitute is now found in a combination of 
Lake Superior ores. 

To return to the discoverer of Black Band Ore, 
John Lewis. His daughter Margaret married Bowen 
Warner, a son of the elder Jonathan Warner. Mr. 
Jonathan Warner, president of The Trumbull Steel 
Company, was born of this union. He has advanced 
in his profession as a steel maker until he is now 
considered one of the leaders. He is a modest, 
charitable Christian gentleman, public spirited, and 
active in much that benefits his fellow citizens. 

In 1863 I was approached by Hale & Ayer, a 
Chicago firm, with a proposition to become their 
purchasing agent. The offer was so advantageous 
that it could not well be refused, although I had 
some difficulty in securing the consent of my first 
employers and did so only when it occurred to 
Uncle James Ward that perhaps his son could take 
my place. I left the firm of James Ward & Com- 
pany with regret, and cannot close this chapter 
without some further reference to Mr. Ward, so 
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long the friend of my family and so much like a 
father to me. 

There is no doubt in my mind that “Uncle 
James,” as we all affectionately called him, al- 
though he was not a relative by blood, changed the 
whole course of my life and that I owe to him the 
opportunity to succeed, as well as much of what- 
ever is worth while in my later life. In 1841, he, 
with his brother, William Ward, and Thomas 
Russell, built the first rolling mill in the State of 
Ohio. He was the soul of honor and a very 
capable business man. His nature was kindly 
and he had a keen sense of humor, qualities 
which endeared him to his men and had not a 
little to do with the success of his firm, since 
relations between employer and employed were 
in those days much closer than they now are 
and it was imperative that a man at the head 
of a large concern should have the confidence 
and good will of the men who worked for it. To 
illustrate this quality I will recall an incident dur- 
ing one of the many periods when work was scarce 
and times hard for those unemployed. The Rolling 
Mill Store was a sort of gathering place for those of 
the population who had nothing to do, especially in 
the evenings. One evening a big Irishman named 
Pat Maloney came in and said: 

“Mr. Ward, will you give me a job, I need it.” 

Mr. Ward replied: “No, Pat; I have too many 
men now. We have no work for you. We are keep- 
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ing only the married men. You are single and will 
have to wait.” 

“Thank you; thank you, Mr. Ward; thank you,” 
answered Patrick. Then Mr. Ward said: “Pat, I 
think you misunderstand me; I have no job for 
you.” Pat looked him right in the eye and said 
again: ““Thank you, Mr. Ward; thank you; I’ll be 
on in the morning.” With this he walked out and, 
sure enough, he turned up at the mill in the morn- 
ing. Mr. Ward saw the humorous side of the situa- 
tion and Pat was allowed to work, even though he 
was not needed. 

After the firm was increased by the addition of 
the two partners already mentioned, among other 
improvements was a blast furnace erected on the 
present site of the Thomas Fire Brick Plant. It was 
the custom of Mr. Ward to visit this furnace almost 
nightly before retiring. One evening in August, 
1864, while he was making his customary inspection 
of the plant, he was assassinated, being fired on and 
instantly killed. The crime appalled the commu- 
nity, in which the victim was the most honored and 
important citizen. The murderer was intoxicated 
at the time. The assassin escaped to Canada, but 
was brought back by my Father, who was sheriff 
of Trumbull County at the time, tried for murder 
and sentenced to the penitentiary for life. Through 
influential friends, this man was pardoned after a 
short incarceration. Many people have believed 
that there was some mystery connected with this 
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remarkable case, but I believe the facts were as 
above stated. I was one of the active pallbearers 
at Mr. Ward’s funeral, at which a large crowd 
followed the body to its temporary resting place in 
a local cemetery, from which it was later removed 
to Allegheny Cemetery, Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Ward was not only a pioneer in the iron 
business, but he was a man of energy and courage, 
with the peculiar abilities necessary to develop that 
business under the adverse circumstances then 
existing. He and his partners built up an establish- 
ment at Niles that had much to do with the early 
importance of that city, and the courage and enter- 
prise they displayed had also much to do with the 
later growth of the industry that has made the 
Mahoning Valley famous all over the world. His 
tragic end was a calamity for the town, and was 
followed later by another which might otherwise 
not have occurred. This was the historic failure of 
the old and honorable firm which James Ward, Sr., 
had established and conducted successfully for 
many years. This failure was probably due to busi- 
ness conditions which made it difficult for any 
manufacturing concern to avoid financial trouble, 
but the ripened judgment and natural ability of its 
founder would probably have prevented the over- 
extension which was its direct cause had he been on 
the scene. The McKinley Memorial at Niles con- 
tains a remarkably fine bust of this pioneer iron- 
master, who was for so many years the “First 
Citizen” of that community. 


CHAPTER IV 


Courtship and Marriage and Some 
Intimate Personal Affairs 


"THERE are some things in life that seem 
almost too sacred for the printed page and 
too personal to interest anyone outside the writer’s 
own family circle. My first impulse was to pass over 
my marriage and domestic affairs with a mere 
mention of the date and the events, but, since this 
book is being written for my friends, and since 
marriage is usually one of the most important 
occurrences in the round of human existence, I 
will set down here something about this experience. 
In the first place, busy as my youth and early 
manhood was, I always had time for social inter- 
course and found the gentler sex interesting and 
attractive. Traveling a good deal when between 
twenty and thirty years of age gave me but little 
opportunity for social enjoyment, however, and 
perhaps less than ordinary opportunity for contact 
with the young women of the town. 

In the early summer of 1865, there came to 
Youngstown on a visit to her aunt, Mrs. George J. 
Seely, a tall, handsome girl, two or three years my 
junior. The Seely home was situated where the 
Imperial Hotel now stands, both Boardman and 
Front Streets then being regarded as the exclusive 
residential section of Youngstown, a fact which 
would not be suspected from their present condi- 
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tion, given over as they are to all sorts of business. 
The young lady referred to was Harriet Voorhees 
Ingersoll. She was well educated, of charming 
manner, and came of an excellent family. Her 
father was a Lieutenant in the U. S. Navy. Her 
mother had died while she was quite young and 
thus the family was broken up and Miss Ingersoll 
entered the home of her cousin, Henry W. Seely, a 
noted lawyer and subsequently a judge at Hones- 
dale, Pa. Her cousin, Charles R. Ingersoll, was then 
Governor of Connecticut. Other close relatives filled 
high positions in different parts of the country. One 
of these was a distinguished Episcopal clergyman 
at Buffalo, and another a well known author, Jared 
Ingersoll by name. But all of this interested the 
young men of our circle much less than the youth- 
ful beauty and gracious personality of Mrs. Seely’s 
guest. I, with numerous others, became an ardent 
admirer. Her consent was finally won, and, late in 
the fall of 1865, she returned to Honesdale to pre- 
pare for the wedding, which had been set for Janu- 
ary 10, 1866. She had chosen Miss Elizabeth 
Baldwin, of Warren, a sister of Mrs. Henry B. 
Perkins, as one of her bridesmaids, and this young 
lady, with my brother Irvin, who acted as best 
man, made up the retinue when I went to Hones- 
dale to claim my choice for a life partner. We started 
on January 8th, with the temperature ten degrees 
below zero. There were no parlor sleeping cars in 
those days. Near Painted Post, N. Y., our train 
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was caught in snow drifts and we were marooned 
there for ten hours. The men got out and chopped 
up fence rails for fuel to prevent us from freezing. 
We kept the box stoves in the cars roaring and 
managed to keep fairly comfortable. There were 
about fifty people on the train, and food for them 
was gathered by us from farm houses in the vicin- 
ity. I recall that milk for the children was one of 
the most difficult things to secure. We were finally 
shoveled out and proceeded toward Honesdale, 
which is reached from a junction point called Lack- 
awaxen. This point was reached just too late for 
the train to Honesdale and we spent the night there 
at a small hotel, being fairly comfortable and finally 
reaching our destination in time for the ceremony. 
The wedding was celebrated at noon. The shades 
were drawn and the rooms lighted by gas to accord 
with the scheme of decoration. Just prior to our 
being pronounced man and wife by Rev. Charles 
S. Dunning, the gas failed and the lights went out, 
leaving us in darkness until candles could be secured. 
There were no electric lights in those days—al- 
most sixty years ago. However, the failure of the 
lights was treated as a jest, the ceremony properly 
completed, a fine luncheon served, and we departed 
for New York City on our honeymoon. We found 
the trains late on account of the intense cold and 
did not reach New York until 4:00 A. M. of the 
following day, although we should have arrived 
about 10:00 o’clock the same night. I had engaged 
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rooms at the Metropolitan Hotel, then a famous 
hostelry not far from where the Brooklyn Bridge 
Terminal now is. We spent only three days in New 
York, seeing in that time most of the sights and 
attending a theatrical performance each evening. 
Our return trip was via Allentown on a day train, 
and we reached Altoona early in the evening. At 
that time passenger trains were not run at night by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, which had provided for 
the night stop at Altoona a large hotel, known as 
the Logan House, and made famous during the 
Civil War as the meeting place of the celebrated 
Altoona Conference, in which Governor David Tod 
and other State Executives sought to find some 
way to aid Lincoln in his hour of deepest gloom. 
Next morning we proceeded by the schedule to 
Pittsburgh, where we were guests at the Monon- 
gahela House. There we were honored by a call from 
Mrs. Alexander M. Byers, who was the first person 
to address Mrs. Butler by her new name. The latter 
often related in after years how she had looked 
around for “Mrs. Butler,” failing to recognize the 
name and thinking that a third party was present. 

At the time of our marriage there was no rail- 
road from Pittsburgh to Youngstown, the rails end- 
ing at New Castle. There we expected to connect 
with a Canal Packet making the trip daily from 
New Castle to Youngstown. On our arrival at the 
junction point we found the country flooded and 
the boats not running, so were marooned at New 
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Castle for two days, staying at the Leslie House. 
Finally Mr. Henry K. Wick, who then resided at 
Middlesex, came to New Castle with a two-horse 
carriage and, learning of our plight, offered to 
bring us to Youngstown. We started about noon 
and by early candle light were landed at the resi- 
dence of Mr. and Mrs. Reuben McMillan, on 
Wick Avenue, a few doors from where I am now 
writing. Our home for the next seventeen months 
was with this hospitable, kindly couple. Our eldest 
daughter, Blanche, was born in that house. My next 
move was to purchase the Presbyterian parsonage, 
located at the corner of Rayen Avenue and Phelps 
Street, for a residence. The trustees with whom I 
dealt were the elder Jonathan Warner and the elder 
Hugh B. Wick. I made a small payment on this 
property and, when it was finally paid for in full, 
had the deed made in Mrs. Butler’s name. We lived 
at this location for twenty-three years, and all of 
our children, except Blanche, were born there. In 
1891 we sold the Rayen Avenue residence to Rev. 
John Klute, who built on its site the parochial 
school connected with St. Joseph’s Church, of 
which he is the pastor. At this time we purchased 
a residence at 525 Wick Avenue, which has been 
my home ever since. Mrs. Butler passed away in 
this house on April 27, 1921, after a long period of 
ill health, during which her patience and sweetness 
of character impressed us all deeply. For me, a 
peculiarly sad feature of her last illness was the 
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fact that I had suffered serious injury by being 
struck by an automobile some time previously and 
was unable to attend the funeral. Brief services 
were held at the residence, and the full services at 
the Church. Mrs. Butler died in full communion 
with the Episcopal Church, of which she had been 
a faithful member nearly all her life. Her often ex- 
pressed desire for my conversion to that faith had 
much to do with turning my thoughts in that 
direction. Anything I might try to say in tribute 
to the companion of my youth, the mother of our 
children and the sharer of my years of poverty and 
prosperity, is so pitifully inadequate that I will not 
attempt it. Our married life lasted almost sixty 
years. It tells its own story of her who is gone. 

Of our children, Blanche, the eldest, wife of 
Edward L. Ford, died May 3, 1913. 

Grace, widow of Arthur McGraw, of Detroit, 
lives in that city. 

Henry A. Butler lives in Youngstown. He is an 
active, public-spirited citizen. He is a director in 
many important enterprises and has served as 
President of the Youngstown Board of Education. 
During the War he spent a year in the service of 
the American Red Cross in France, having charge 
of an important branch of that work. His wife, 
Grace Heath Butler, is prominent in church and 
social work in Youngstown. Just now she is Presi- 
dent of the local Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation for the third successive term. 
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I get a great deal of satisfaction from my grand- 
children, all of whom promise to be worthy of their 
opportunities. They are: 

John Willard Ford, son of E. L. Ford and Blanche 
Butler Ford. He is a promising young lawyer and 
member of one of the leading Youngstown law firms. 
His wife, Dorothy Brandt Ford, was born in Cali- 
fornia of an English father and an American mother. 
They have two fine children, Mary Isabel and 
Thomas Willard—the latter unsuspectingly named 
after Colonel Thomas Butler,of Revolution ary fame. 

Josephine Butler Agler, daughter of Edward L. 
Ford and Blanche Butler Ford, married Benjamin 
L. Agler, a prominent Youngstown business man. 
They have one daughter named Blanche Butler 
Agler. 

Arthur Butler McGraw, son of Grace Butler 
McGraw andjArthur McGraw, is a successful physi- 
cian at Detroit. He is at present on the surgical 
staff of the Ford Hospital. His wife was Miss Leola 
Stewart. They have two children, Sarah Edma and 
Thomas Arthur. 

Joseph G. Butler, III, son of Henry A. Butler 
and Grace Heath Butler, graduated from Dart- 
mouth College, June 17, 1924. He did good work 
in college and was chosen to deliver the Sachem 
Oration at graduation. 

While engaged on the relation of intimate 
matters which, while necessary to the full and 
frank story of my life which I have planned this 
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narrative to be, are such as the author shrinks from 
committing to the cold mercies of the printed page, 
it may be just as well to state that, on December 
5, 1919, I was run over by an automobile at the 
intersection of Wick and Rayen Avenues, within 
sight of my home, and seriously injured. I was 
borne unconscious to our residence, and for many 
months was confined to my bed. I have recovered, 
however, to the extent that I am able to drive out 
daily, and, my physicians extend hope of still 
further improvement and probably full recovery. 
It seems fitting that I should say a word here, 
in acknowledgement of the faithful and _ skillful 
ministrations of Drs. J. A. Sherbondy, A. E. 
Brant, C. Ro, Clarks, -MeReed, and 0niie is 
Washburn. All were abroad during the World War 
and gave unselfishly of their professional services. 
My faithful nurses also have my gratitude for 
their patience and unfailing solicitude during this 
trying episode. 

Our oldest daughter, Blanche Butler Ford, wife 
of Edward L. Ford, was an invalid for some time 
previous to her death. 

On the morning of May 3rd, 1913, at 5:00 o’clock, 
the family was called to witness her departure from 
this earth. It was my first death-bed scene in all 
of my seventy years of life. The birds were singing 
in the trees near her residence, and Blanche 
spoke of them as she held my hand in a last pres- 
sure. I recall it so vividly; the scene will never be 
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effaced from my memory while life lasts. I can 
scarcely realize at this time that she is gone. We 
were more like brother and sister than father and 
daughter. She sympathized with me in all my 
activities and troubles, and I with her in hers. She 
was charitable to the full extent of her means. 
Her remains were conveyed to Albany, N. Y. and 
buried in the Ford family lot. It is my privilege on 
every appropriate occasion to send flowers and 
other evidences of my affection to her last, lonely 
resting place. Mrs. Ford wrote a number of poems, 
many of them of considerable merit. They were 
published largely in the Springfield Republican. 
During a talk with her while she was in the hospital 
at Cleveland, I said to her that I had in mind 
gathering these fugitive writings from her pen and 
having them printed. She seemed pleased, and, 
after remarking that she knew that I would be the 
one to do this, she suggested the name, ““The Sing- 
ing Year’. In pursuance of this promise I caused 
to be printed a limited edition of her verse in a 
beautifully bound volume, adding a poem, “There 
is No Death”, which was her favorite poem as well 
as mine. Copies of this volume were presented to 
members of the family and other very close friends. 
The added poem referred to above expresses my 
eldest and most beloved daughter’s beautiful 
faith in the life to come, in which I feel sure she 
and her mother have since been reunited. It is as 
follows: 
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THERE IS NO DEATH 
(By Fohn Luckley McCreery.) 


There is no death! The stars go down 
To rise upon some fairer shore, 

And bright in Heaven’s jeweled crown 
They shine for evermore. 


There is no death! The dust we tread 

Shall change beneath the summer showers 
To golden grain or mellow fruit 

Or rainbow tinted flowers. 


There is no death! The leaves may fall, 
The flowers may fade and pass away— 

They only wait through wintry hours 
The coming of the May. 


There is no death! An angel form 

Walks o’er the earth with silent tread; 
He bears our best beloved away, 

And then we call them “dead”’. 


He leaves our hearts all desolate, 

He plucks our fairest, sweetest flowers— 
Transplanted into bliss, they now 

Adorn immortal bowers. 


And where he sees a smile too bright, 
Or hearts too pure for taint and vice, 

He bears them to that world of light 
To dwell in paradise. 


The birdlike voice, whose joyous tones 
Make glad this scene of sin and strife, 
Sings now in everlasting song 
Amid the tree of life. 
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Born unto that undying life, 
They leave us but to come again; 
With joy we welcome them—the same 
Except in sin and pain. 


And ever near us, though unseen, 
Their dear, immortal spirits tread; 
For all the boundless universe 
Is life—there are no dead! 


All through my life I have been an occasional 
attendant at Church, although until recently not a 
fully accredited member of any denomination. It 
has been my great good fortune to be able to respect 
the belief of others, and to render aid and encour- 
agement to many different churches, since I have 
realized that all were endeavoring to attain the 
same end and felt that the Creator was honored by 
sincere worship, no matter what its particular form 
might be. 

As has been told, my Mother was a member of 
the Society of Friends, a society that taught charity 
toward all in the matter of belief. My father was a 
Universalist, with a view of the relation between 
creature and Creator too broad to be influenced 
by denominational lines. It was natural under such 
circumstances that my mind should not have 
turned to religion earlier in life, although many of 
my best friends and closest associates have been 
sincere and devoted adherents of various churches, 
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with, at the same time, a good many of them having 
no church affiliations at all. My aspirations and 
activities have been along other lines. I was con- 
cerned chiefly with the affairs of this world, giving 
little thought to those of the world to come. Until 
my daughter passed away I had never witnessed 
the solemn spectacle of death. About a year before 
that time I had promised her that some day I 
would join the Church, and it had always been my 
intention to do so. Other close relatives and friends, 
strong in their faith and lovingly concerned with 
my fate beyond the dark portal, had urged me in 
the same direction. Finally, after much thought on 
the subject, I decided that the time had come and 
made preparations for it. On Easter Sunday, April 
20, 1924, in the presence of the immediate members 
of my family, I was baptized and confirmed in the 
Episcopal faith by the Right Reverend William 
A. Leonard, Bishop of Ohio. This impressive cere- 
mony took place at my residence. Since that time 
I have received letters from a number of warm 
friends congratulating me on the step, and it is my 
hope that I shall prove worthy. That I shall never 
cease to respect the faith and good works of those 
in other churches is certain, and there is nothing 
in the Episcopal creed to suggest that I should 
do so. At the same time it is my sincere hope and 
belief that this step will bring me nearer to a reali- 


zation of the infinite love and mercy of Almighty 
God. 


CHAPTER V 


Early Experience in Blast Furnace 
Operations 


[- was during the Summer of 1863 that I reluc- 

tantly severed my connection with James Ward 
& Company to accept the position of Purchasing 
Agent with Hale & Ayer, of Chicago. I was then 
only twenty-three years of age, and it is probable 
that the idea of going to Chicago, already regarded 
as an important business center, although it was a 
mere village as compared with the Chicago of 
today, influenced me not a little in this decision. 
In November of that year I went to the metropolis 
of the West and found that my new employers 
evidently had something in view for me of which 
they had not given me all the information they 
could have given. There seemed to be nothing 
particular at their Chicago offices for me to do, and 
I stayed around for some little time with a rather 
hazy idea of what my duties were to be. During this 
period acitizen came in seeking subscriptions for the 
great Sanitary Fair which was being put on by the 
city, and, when he asked if some one from the firm 
could not help him, Mr. Ayer turned to me and sug- 
gested that I could do so for a few days. I was put 
in charge of a bureau and managed it for some time. 

Then I learned, as I had already suspected, that 
Hale & Ayer were negotiating for an interest in an 
iron mill in the Mahoning Valley. I think they had 
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not yet decided whether they should buy the Ward 
properties or the Brown-Bonnell mills at Youngs- 
town, which had then become quite important. A 
little later they closed the deal for an interest in the 
latter plant, and I was sent to Youngstown as their 
special representative. Under instructions my prin- 
cipal occupation in this capacity was placing orders 
for iron when prices seemed likely to advance and 
endeavoring to cancel them when prices began to 
go down. Bar iron then sold as high as $160 per 
ton, and it was sometimes scarce at that price. I 
continued with Hale & Ayer until the Fall of 1865. 
One day I received word that Governor David Tod 
wanted to see me. Going up to Brier Hill, I found 
the Governor in his little wooden office. He told me 
that he was thinking of building a blast furnace at 
Girard, and would be glad to have me take charge 
of the office and sales end of the proposition, offer- 
ing me a partnership with himself, William Ward 
and William Richards. Mr. Ward had been one of 
the firm for which I worked at Niles and was well 
known to me. Mr. Richards was a blacksmith and 
had accumulated some money. He had taken a trip 
to his old home at Dowlais, in Wales, and had come 
home with an account of a great blast furnace he 
had seen there. The plans for this furnace he had 
brought along, chiefly in his head, and they were 
later used in the proposed furnace at Girard. 

At the interview with Governor Tod, I agreed to 
join the partnership, putting into it $25,000—all 
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the money I had. The other partners invested each 
a like amount, and we thus organized the Girard 
Iron Company with a capital of $100,000. We pro- 
ceeded with the building of the furnace. It seemed 
that in crossing the ocean, which was a rough trip 
in those days, Mr. Richards must have got the 
drawings mixed, for the furnace, planned to be the 
most efficient of its day, was a failure. We found 
that it had been practically built upside-down, or 
at least the ““bosh”’ was inverted. Our capital was 
not sufficient and when we had to rebuild the 
stack, it was exhausted. However, we were young 
and enthusiastic and drove along without refinan- 
cing, expecting and hoping that eventually the 
enterprise would be successful. I knew nothing 
about the practical end of the business, but was 
forced to learn it, and did so, acquiring knowledge 
of blast furnace practice that was valuable later 
on. Although this proposition involved many try- 
ing situations and yielded little profit, it was the 
beginning of my association with the Tod and 
Stambaugh families, which has continued unbroken 
for sixty years and has been one of the most 
satisfactory experiences of my life. At this time my 
business associates still are the sons and grandsons 
of the men with whom I made my first start as an 
ironmaster. Both these names stand out boldly for 
honesty, integrity and unlimited financial credit, 
and both are and have been widely known in the 
iron and steel business of America. 
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While I was still doing my best to bring success 
to the Girard Iron Company, I met the elder John 
Stambaugh on a train coming from Pittsburgh one 
day in 1878. He came to my seat and engaged me 
in conversation, gradually leading me to speak of 
my connection with the Girard Iron Company. By 
that time the latter concern had gone through the 
“Panic of ’73”, and had weathered that long de- 
pression, but I was the only original partner left. 
As already stated, the firm was under capitalized. 
It had been forced to secure necessary additional 
capital on notes, endorsed by Governor Tod. At 
times as high as ten per cent. interest was paid on 
these notes, and the company was usually short of 
funds. The other interests had gradually passed 
into the hands of Alexander M. Byers, of Pitts- 
burgh. I felt that no concern could prosper under 
such conditions. Of course all of this information 
was not given to Mr. Stambaugh, but he learned 
enough to convince him that I would likely welcome 
another connection. Finally he asked me how I 
would like to come to the Brier Hill Iron & Coal 
Company as General Manager. I told him that 
I would like to do so, but had no money to invest. 
I had paid in $25,000.00 for my one-quarter interest 
in The Girard Iron Company, and this money was 
gone. He said he would call a meeting of his associ- 
ates, George, Henry and William Tod and Nelson 
Crandall, and after this send for me. This, he did. 
We had but one meeting. They made me a most 
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attractive proposition, offering me a salary larger 
than I was getting at Girard and a specific interest 
in the stock of the company, payable in no other 
way than out of the profits they expected to make 
with my assistance as general manager. This was 
promptly accepted and a written contract drawn, 
which I signed without consulting Mr. Byers. The 
next thing was to dispose of my interest in the 
Girard property. Mr. Byers was apparently loath 
to let me go, but I finally wrote him that I would 
leave on a given date, and did so, practically sur- 
rendering my interest. An adjustment was made 
with me many years later through the advice of 
Hon. David T. Watson, of Pittsburgh, Mr. Byers’ 
attorney. Then I took hold at Brier Hill, and the 
first move was to sell all the pig iron on hand. The 
grass had grown around it until some of it was 
nearly hidden. Fortune favored me, as business 
began to improve about the time I commenced 
work. I was not a director at first, but met with the 
Board once a week. The property at this time 
consisted of two furnaces, the “Grace” and the 
“‘Sallie’’, named for Governor Tod’s two charming 
daughters, and situated where Jeannette now 
stands, with the ““Tod’’, a quarter of a mile farther 
East. All of these stacks were idle, but arrange- 
ments were made to start up. The two first-named 
furnaces were relined, ore was purchased, and Brier 
Hill soon became a center of activities. It was not 
long until all the stacks were running and the prod- 
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uct was disposed of as made. Wheeling was a great 
nail making centre and needed so called “‘red short” 
pig iron for a mixture. The Wheeling concerns were 
our best customers for many years. 

The Brier Hill Iron & Coal Company already 
had a record of honorable success from 1859, when 
it was organized. Although it was then making 
no money, it had large capital and unlimited 
credit. It had, moreover, behind it men of cour- 
age and vision and furnished me with an oppor- 
tunity that did not exist with the other concern. 
It was the first company in the Mahoning or 
Shenango Valleys to discard iron stoves and install 
the Whitworth Brick stoves for heating the blast. 
We equipped all three stacks with these stoves as 
rapidly as they could be installed. It was also the 
first company in the Youngstown District to estab- 
lish its own laboratory and operate its furnaces 
scientifically, instead of by “rule of thumb’’. Prior 
to doing our laboratory work on the premises, we 
employed E. S. Gregory, then superintendent of 
Rayen School, and his pupil, S. W. McKeowen, to 
do the chemical work as it was needed. It was our 
custom to run the furnaces continuously. When the 
price was low and the market inactive, we piled the 
iron, and sometimes had acres of it. When prices 
would stiffen, we marketed the accumulation at a 
good profit. Other furnaces usually shut down and 
their men were thrown out of employment in dull 
times. 
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During the thirty-eight years of my activities in 
the management of this property we had but one 
strike. It occurred in 1878, when only the “‘Grace”’ 
furnace was in blast, the others being under repair. 
We fought the strike and blew in a second furnace 
while it was still in progress. The trouble was not 
over wages, but a demand of the men that they be 
allowed to dictate who should have certain jobs, 
such as “bottom fillers’, “top fillers’, “keepers”, 
“cindermen”’, etc. The president of the company, 
Mr. John Stambaugh, wrote me a letter, placing 
the matter entirely in my hands, with full authority 
to handle it as I thought best. The men were deter- 
mined and all left, but we kept the plant going until 
new men were found. It was a bitter and memor- 
able strike, but I am safe in saying that it was the 
first and last at the Brier Hill furnaces. 

After we got the company on a dividend-paying 
basis, not a dividend was omitted for more than 
twenty-five years, or until the company was merged 
into the Brier Hill Steel Company. The original 
capital had been $432,000 and the operations of 
the company included mining of coal from the 
famous Brier Hill seam, as well as manufacturing 
iron. In 1882 the coal deposits had been practically 
exhausted and it was decided to reorganize the com- 
pany and change its name from the Brier Hill Iron 
and Coal Company to that of Brier Hill Iron Com- 
pany. The capital of the new concern was $500,000 
and the incorporators were the same as those of the 
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original company, with the addition of one or two 
new names. I still continued as general manager. 
This fine old company was not only a financial 
success, but it proved to be a training school for 
some of the most notable figures in the industry in 
later years. This was because we were always on 
the look-out for bright young men who promised to 
make good. Among those who graduated from this 
school to attain success with other corporations 
were Julian Kennedy, Wm. B. Schiller, Frank B. 
Richards and Carl Meissner. In the year 1881, we 
had decided to undertake the manufacture of 
Spiegeleisen. There are some manganiferous ores in 
the Lake Superior region, and we expected to mix 
these with others for the purpose. After buying a 
cargo of Spanish ore, high in manganese, we started 
a stack on the mixture, having taken a contract to 
furnish 2,000 tons of Spiegeleisen at a high price to 
the Joliet Steel Company. We soon found that we 
were lame in furnace practice on these ores and 
could not get the product we had agreed to sell. 
Julian Kennedy, now one of the most noted 
Blast Furnace engineers in the world, if not the 
most famous of them all, had come to Brier Hill 
fresh from Yale Technical School before my time 
with the company. His position was “blower” on 
one of the furnaces. He was very fond of rowing a 
boat on the fine piece of slack water near the plant, 
and was criticised for this. Nevertheless, he made 
good as a blast furnace man and afterward went to 
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the Carnegie Steel Company and was soon in 
charge of their blast furnace operations at the 
Edgar Thompson Plant. Mr. Kennedy was destined 
later to design nearly every blast furnace and steel 
plant erected in the Mahoning Valley, as well as 
many of the largest and most modern plants in 
America and other parts of the world. He and I 
had always been friends and I knew that he under- 
stood blast furnace practice thoroughly, although he 
had not then achieved his fame as an engineer. I 
believed he could help us out, and wired him of our 
dilemma. He acted promptly. The following morn- 
ing Mr. Edward L. Ford presented a letter of intro- 
duction from Mr. Kennedy and was immediately 
placed in charge of the little stack working on 
spiegel. He took hold and ran the furnace success- 
fully, enabling us to complete our contract and 
preventing a serious loss. We found that the ven- 
ture could not be permanently successful, however, 
and the stack was torn down later. I feel positive 
that among the earliest spiegeleisen made in the 
United States was that produced by this stack at 
Brier Hill. Mr. Ford was afterward married to my 
eldest daughter, and has become in his quiet, 
modest way, one of the leading citizens of Youngs- 
town and one of the widely known and successful 
iron and steel men of this country. He has recently 
perfected a process for mechanical puddling and 
has in operation a plant for this purpose at Warren. 

Another pupil of the Brier Hill Training School 
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is Frank B. Richards, our first regular chemist. 
Mr. Richards came to Brier Hill from Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. He spent much of his 
time around the furnaces and asked questions of 
every one. In this way he acquired knowledge of 
blast furnace practice and was finally put in charge 
of the Himrod furnaces when the Brier Hill Com- 
pany leased them. We let him go to the Tod-Stam- 
baugh Company, which required the services of a 
capable man, well schooled in Lake Superior ores. 
He became a full-fledged partner in the firm of M.A. 
Hanna & Company, and is now a stockholder with 
a substantial interest. His services have been ex- 
tremely valuable to his firm and he 1s recognized as 
a competent, successful business man in the city 
of Cleveland. 

William B. Schiller, now president of The 
National Tube Company, is another Brier Hill 
graduate. He began life as an employe of a Youngs- 
town coal firm. It was not long until he advanced 
from this job to that of clerk in the Second National 
Bank of Youngstown. Here he met Henry Stam- 
baugh, who spoke to me about giving him a chance 
at Brier Hill. He was given the position of assistant 
bookkeeper. His ability and energy were recognized 
and he was soon made Secretary of the company. 
Later he was put in charge of our Bessemer Lime- 
stone quarries, where he reorganized the entire 
holdings and placed the property in splendid shape. 
He was anxious for a better position than we could 
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give him, and his trips to Pittsburgh brought him 
_ Into contact with many important men there. When 
FE. C. Converse, then president of The National 
Tube Company and, I believe, one of the pioneer 
manufacturers of welded tubing, wanted a man to 
look after his Pittsburgh interests, Schiller applied 
for the position and I gave him a letter of recom- 
mendation. The next time I saw Mr. Converse he 
told me that my letter had turned the scale in 
Schiller’s favor. He is now one of the leading citi- 
zens of Pittsburgh, and Judge Gary regards him as 
one of the ablest and most trusted of his lieutenants 
in the management of one of the important units 
among the great properties owned and operated by 
the United States Steel Corporation. Mr. Schiller 
is loyal to Brier Hill and gives us all full credit for 
his early training and his later chance. 

Carl A. Meissner, now Chairman of the Coke 
and Blast Furnace Committees of the United States 
Steel Corporation, is another of our old Brier Hill 
boys who has made good. He came to us from The 
Joliet Steel Company as a chemist. His first 
achievement was the production of “American 
Scotch” or “Brier Hill Scotch” pig iron from Lake 
Superior ores. We had made this iron from Black 
Band Ore, but that was exhausted. Mr. Meissner 
said he believed that it could be made from Lake 
Superior ores. I secured for him seven brands of 
imported Scotch foundry iron. He carefully ana- 
lyzed these, and set aboutselecting a line of ores that 
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would form a proper mixture to produce the same 
analysis and characteristics. He was encouraged 
and helped in every way, and in a few weeks had 
secured the desired result. The analysis and practi- 
cal tests showed that our product was equal to the 
best imported Scotch iron, but there was a deep- 
seated prejudice against it and customers were hard 
to convince of its quality. I finally sold a lot of it to 
the Deering Harvester Company, a large consumer, 
on a guarantee that if it proved unsatisfactory we 
would reimburse that concern for any loss it might 
sustain. The iron was used and the harvester people 
became our regular and satisfied customers. Mr. 
Meissner later interested his father and some other 
capitalists in the Vanderbilt Furnace property, in 
the Birmingham District. He was seriously injured 
in an accident at this furnace, and this led to the 
property being sold to The Republic Iron & Steel 
Company. Mr. Meissner is still a hard worker and 
as full of enterprise as when he was at Brier Hill. 
All of his three sons, one of whom was born while 
he was at Brier Hill, enlisted in the service during 
the World War. James A., the youngest, made a 
remarkable record, his achievements in the Air 
Service being heralded throughout this country and 
Europe. Harold C. served in the Ambulance Corps, 
and Clarence E. in the 27th Mining Engineers. Mr. 
Meissner was born in Staten Island, where his 
father and grandfather had resided. His home is 
in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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During my incumbency at Brier Hill I never lost 
sight of the fact that we must enlist younger men 
to grow up with the business and some time take 
our places. With this in mind I wrote to Mr. E. C. 
Cremer, proprietor of an extensive chemical lab- 
oratory at Cleveland, asking him to let me know 
when he had a pupil of exceptional promise. About 
six months later he advised that Rollin C. Steese, 
one of his pupils, would fill the bill. Mr. Steese 
came on, was given charge of our laboratory and 
later became general manager. While at work on 
this chapter I learned that Mr. Cremer had died at 
a ripe old age. The news came as a surprise, since 
I had always regarded him as a man older than I, 
and had supposed that he was no longer living. Mr. 
Steese fulfilled our expectations and has become one 
of the leading practical steel men in this district. 

After the death of the elder John Stambaugh, 
who was President of the Brier Hill Companies 
until the end of his life, Mr. George Tod was elected 
President; Mr. Henry Tod, Vice President and Mr. 
Henry Stambaugh, Secretary and Treasurer. At 
the death of Henry Tod, I was elected Vice Presi- 
dent, and filled this position from that time in both 
The Brier Hill Iron Company and The Brier Hill 
Steel Company, later organized to succeed the first 
named company. 

Before narrating the incidents connected with 
the new organization, I feel it proper to express in 
these pages the high regard felt by me for my asso- 
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ciates in the older concern. It was to this that I 
gave the best years of my life, and in the company 
of these splendid men, my work was most success- 
ful and most inspiring. They were not only business 
men of the highest class, but they were also gentle- 
men and firm, loyal friends. Of each and every one 
of them I am sometimes inclined to say, with 
Hamlet: “TI shall not look upon his like again”’. 
First and oldest of these friends and associates 
was Hon. David Tod, the great War Governor of 
Ohio. I first saw him at Niles, where he came short- 
ly after the Civil War broke out to urge enlist- 
ments in the Union Army. He had a rich, deep 
voice and made a most eloquent speech, resulting 
in many enlistments. I saw him often from that 
time, but our intimate business relations began in 
1866, with the formation of the Girard Iron Com- 
pany. They ended in 1868, at which time David 
Tod passed to the great beyond, full of honors and 
with the esteem and admiration of the whole coun- 
try. He was my friend, and one of those friends of 
whom I have most reason to be proud, for he was 
undoubtedly among the greatest men Ohio has ever 
produced, with few superiors among the national 
figures of his time. He was a lawyer by profession, 
but a statesman and business man by inclination. 
Originally he had been a Democrat, having es- 
poused that cause during Andrew Jackson’s cam- 
paign and continued loyal to it until the sharp and 
bitter division on War issues. His great service to 
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David Tod—War Governor of Ohio. Patriot, Statesman, Lawyer 
and Ironmaster. 
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the country during the trying period of the War is 
so well known that no reference need be made to it 
here. But it may not be generally known that he 
was offered the position of Secretary of the Treas- 
ury by President Lincoln. I think it was in July, 
1864, that I was talking with Governor Tod in the 
office of the Brier Hill Iron & Coal Company, of 
which he was then president, that the conductor 
on a switching engine, who generally brought out 
telegrams from the office in Youngstown, came in 
and handed the Governor a message. He opened it 
and then handed it to me. It was a telegram from 
President Lincoln announcing his appointment as 
Secretary of the Treasury and requesting his 
acceptance. I read the message and said, “‘You will 
accept, of course’. Governor Tod replied without 
hesitation: ‘No, I shall decline; if I accept the 
job it would mean that IJ will be brought home in a 
coffin.”’ Without seeming to give the matter any 
further consideration, he then wrote a message 
declining the honor, and the switching conductor 
took it with him for transmission from Youngstown. 
I was amazed at the manner in which this import- 
ant matter was disposed of, but it is probable that 
Governor Tod had known of it before and had given 
it full consideration. His health at that time was 
not of the best and he had felt some disappoint- 
ment over the fact that.-he had not been renomi- 
nated for Governor after his term in that office had 
been so successful. 
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In 1868, two years after the beginning of my 
close association with him, Governor Tod was 
gathered to his fathers. He had attained an envi- 
able place in American history, but I believe what 
he treasured most was the love and loyalty of his 
fellow citizens in all ranks of life. 

George Tod was another of these friends and 
business companions, all of whom have passed 
away. He was rather gruff in manner and most of 
us at Brier Hill were more or less afraid of him. 
Nevertheless, he and I were always good friends 
and were fond of one another without any outward 
demonstration of affection. It was regarded among 
us as an interesting incident that George once 
apologized to me. I had, without asking him, placed 
our chemist, Frank B. Richards, in charge of the 
Himrod furnaces, which we were operating under 
lease. When George heard of this he was indignant 
and ridiculed the idea of “‘putting a boy chemist on 
the job of blowing two furnaces”. The daily state- 
ments showed marked improvement in operation. 
About a week later George came into the down 
town office, adjoining the old Tod House and sat 
down near me. Presently he blurted out: “Joe, I 
owe you an apology. I see by the reports that Rich- 
ards is doing good work at Himrod.”’ I was as much 
surprised as any of the rest, and we joked about 
this apology for years. George said that, so far as 
he could remember, he had never apologized to any- 
one else. None of us could recall his ever having 
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done so, either. Mr. George Tod was much interest- 
ed in politics and a liberal contributor to campaign 
funds. Every four years our Brier Hill crowd was 
expected to take the lead in raising these funds, and 
George was always the first to subscribe. He once 
made up his mind that I should visit Republican 
headquarters in New York and size up the situation 
before we started out to raise Youngstown’s quota. 
I found Senator Matt Quay in active charge. He 
had become a national leader and was regarded as 
the shrewdest of them all. He gave me the full de- 
tails of the situation as he saw it, and these 
indicated that a considerable sum of money must 
be raised at once. I came back and Mr. Tod started 
the fund with a liberal check. We got the money to 
New York on time and were told that it had been 
very useful, if not indispensable. 

George Tod acquired from the other heirs the old 
Tod Homestead and made it his residence until the 
end. He was hospitable in disposition and it was his 
delight to gather a few of his intimate friends at 
his home and entertain them with a friendly game 
of poker. In his will he attempted to carry out a 
plan long cherished for presenting to the public the 
old Tod Farm for a cemetery. It was a generous 
scheme, but unfortunately no provision was made 
for funds to sustain it. The result was that the 
other members of the family, anxious to carry out 
the wishes of the brother, spent large sums before 
deciding that it would be necessary to change the 
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plan. The last time I saw Mr. Tod alive was about 
three weeks before his death. It was then evident 
that his end was approaching. As we were leaving 
he said: “Boys, I want you to see that I am buried 
on this farm.” It seemed that he desired to have the 
family all gathered in their last sleep on the old 
homestead, with an appropriate monument for all, 
but it is doubtful if his wishes in this respect can 
ever be carried out. 

Any account of my experiences at Brier Hill with- 
out including Henry Stambaugh would seem like 
the play of Hamlet with Hamlet left out. One morn- 
ing in the Spring of 1879 a stout, red-faced boy 
came to me at the lower furnace and said that his 
father (the elder John Stambaugh) had sent him 
with the suggestion that perhaps I could give him 
a job. This boy was Henry H. Stambaugh. He had 
been at Cornell University, but had not graduated, 
preferring to go to work. I did not then think that 
his life and mine would be interwoven for a period 
of forty years, and that we would be close friends, 
with an affectionate regard for one another ending 
only with his untimely death. I gave him employ- 
ment because his father had asked this. He was 
placed in charge of the scales, with some other out- 
side duties. I soon discovered that he was good at 
figures, wrote a neat, plain hand and had pro- 
gressive ideas. He was soon taken into the office 
and not long afterward we both became directors 
of the company. In the business he preferred to re- 
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main at Youngstown and have me continue the 
work of selling the product. Mr. Stambaugh was 
of a quiet, modest disposition, a great lover of 
horses and dogs, and an enthusiastic patron of clean 
sports. I used to bring up a conversation about 
horses toward the close of directors’ meetings, when 
I wanted to get to other matters. If George Tod and 
Henry Stambaugh were present, there would be 
no more discussion of business problems for that 
morning. Mr. Stambaugh was a progressive, ener- 
getic and successful business man, with a dispo- 
sition that secured for him the affection of every 
one who came into contact with him. He never 
married, and at his death left the bulk of his for- 
tune for the erection of a beautiful auditorium for 
the people of Youngstown, which will perpetuate 
his memory with future generations. 


CHAPTER VI 


The National McKinley Birthplace 
Memorial and the Butler Art Institute 


I HAVE always felt that wealth exceeding the 
personal needs of the owner should be held in 
trust for others, and finally distributed in accord- 
ance with the inclinations of the man who accumu- 
lated it, after the discharge of his natural obli- 
gations. Among these natural obligations come 
first, of course, his descendants. They are expected 
to carry on the work and promote the objects which 
have interested him, as well as to maintain the 
traditions he has established and occupy the social 
plane to which they have been accustomed. The 
descendants of wealthy men can seldom, if ever, do 
this on their own resources at the time the obli- 
gation falls upon them, and in this lies their right 
to share in wealth which they have not helped to 
accumulate. 

In addition to providing for his descendants, 
every man of wealth owes something to the commu- 
nity in which he has lived, as well as to his country 
and society at large. Recognition of this obligation 
was the motive for the two enterprises mentioned 
in the title to this chapter, upon which I have spent 
a good deal of money as well as much labor and 
time. The McKinley Memorial was the first of 
these to engage my attention, which it occupied for 
a number of years. 

88 
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I have always been keenly interested in our 
government and the progress and prosperity of our 
country. Unquestionably the wonderful progress 
of this country has been due in part to our magnif- 
icent natural resources, without which it would 
have been impossible. But I believe that the prin- 
cipal factor in this progress has been the spirit of 
our free institutions, which have extended oppor- 
tunity and rewarded effort as has never been 
done before in any part of the world. The 
policy of protection to American industries has en- 
couraged development of our natural resources and 
promoted invention and enterprise to such an 
extent that we now lead the world in the production 
of many of the things needed to make life worth 
living. At the same time it has increased the per 
capita wealth of the country far beyond that of any 
other. 

In addition to my boyhood friendship with 
William McKinley and the personal affection for 
him which continued in later years, I admired him 
as the leading apostle of protection during my life- 
time, and regarded his work on behalf of this policy 
as one of the outstanding achievements of Ameri- 
ican statesmanship. His untimely and tragic death 
added to the admiration felt for his splendid quali- 
ties of mind and heart, and made him a national 
martyr as he had been a national benefactor. It 
seemed to me that nothing should be left undone to 
perpetuate his memory. A massive tomb for the 
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martyred president had been erected at Canton, 
largely through the efforts of a State organization; 
but, impressive as this memorial is, it was designed 
solely as a tomb, and apparently did not attract 
many visitors or serve to encourage to any great 
extent emulation of McKinley’s virtues by future 
generations, which is the real function of an insti- 
tution of this character. 

I had thought more or less on this subject, but 
had formed no definite opinion as to what should 
be done. At a meeting of the Niles Board of Trade 
on February 4, 1910, in response to an invitation 
from that body, I delivered an address on ““The 
Town Beautiful”, a rather broad subject and one 
on which I found it somewhat difficult to shed much 
light, since I knew but little of city planning or any 
such matters. While speaking it came to me, almost 
as an inspiration, that Niles should have something 
better than merely a brass tablet to mark the place 
where McKinley, its most famous citizen, was born. 
I expressed this idea in emphatic language. Of 
course the proposition met with approval, and at 
once I started to put it into effect. 

In this way I got into an enterprise that involved 
many years of strenuous work and proved to be one 
of the most interesting experiences of my life. The 
original plan had been to erect a modest structure 
to cost about $100,000. It was my idea that the 
institution should be national in character, and the 
money should be raised by popular subscription, in 
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order that all patriotic Americans who desired 
could have an opportunity to participate. Of course 
I expected to look after the raising of the fund, as 
well as the innumerable details, for the whole pro- 
ject was from the first my own, and I could not 
reasonably expect others to take the same interest 
in it felt by me. I was also convinced that an ade- 
quate endowment fund should be created to 
maintain the institution, having observed a number 
of instances where monuments erected with enthu- 
siasm finally became charges on the community in 
which they were located, to be grudgingly kept up 
or permitted to fall into disrepair. 

My first step, after carefully considering the 
matter, was to go to Washington and lay the pro- 
ject before my good friend, President Taft. He 
advised me to have a bill presented to Congress 
praying for a charter and stipulating that the 
government would never be asked to contribute to 
the erection or maintenance of the memorial. Next, 
I presented the matter to the Committee on Ways 
and Means and was received with great cordiality. 
A bill was drawn up and passed. The original Trus- 
tees named were John G. Milburn, Myron T. 
Herrick, W. A. Thomas, J. G. Schmidlapp and J. 
G. Butler, Jr. Armed with this Charter, I visited 
another good friend, Judge Gary. He said he 
thought that one hundred men could be found who 
would contribute $1,000.00 each, which he thought 
would be sufficient. I accepted his subscription and 
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talked to other men of prominence, more particu- 
larly to Mr. H. C. Frick. I told Mr. Frick that what 
I had in mind was to build a memorial that would 
be educational in every respect and would include 
a library. He favored this suggestion and remarked, 
“How much do you think I should contribute?” 
In reply to this question, I asked him if he would 
permit it to be called the Frick Library. He said, 
“Under no circumstances; but tell me how much 
you want.” I said that $50,000.00, payable on the 
installment plan, might be sufficient; but perhaps 
it might cost twice that amount. Of course I did 
not expect him to contribute the whole sum men- 
tioned. He replied, “Excuse me a moment’’, and 
went back into his office, returning with a check for 
$50,000.00, payable to the order of The National 
McKinley Birthplace Memorial Association. I was 
very agreeably surprised and felt encouraged. This 
original check is in the Relic Room of the Memorial 
at Niles. After getting into communication with 
other friends we felt that we had gone far enough 
to have plans made. Before drawing the plans, the 
competing architects were informed that the build- 
ing must contain an auditorium, a room for the 
Grand Army of the Republic, a Library and space 
wherein a statue of McKinley, as well as busts of 
members of his Cabinet could be appropriately 
placed. With these instructions, there were six 
different competitive plans submitted, and, after 
careful examination we selected those of McKim, 
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Mead and White. At the time the contract was let, 
we did not have sufficient funds to complete so 
elaborate a structure, but I took a chance and before 
the building was completed had enough on hand to 
pay all bills. 

The question of an endowment was a serious 
one. I immediately subscribed $100,000.00 to this 
fund, which has been increased but is still not ade- 
quate. An agreement was made with Mr. J. Massey 
Rhind, a widely known sculptor, that in consider- 
ation of his contributing the work on the statue of 
McKinley, he should have the preference in making 
busts of distinguished men whom we might, as the 
work progressed, decide to honor with a place in the 
Memorial. The project grew in importance until it 
became a national affair and involved an expendi- 
ture of more than half a million dollars. The corner- 
stone was laid with appropriate public ceremonies 
on November 20, 1915, and the Memorial dedicated 
in the presence of a vast concourse on October 5, 
1917. The heroic statue of McKinley, created by 
Mr. Rhind, was then unveiled. I was on the pro- 
gram to do this, but turned the ceremony over to 
Miss Helen McKinley, recently deceased, a sister 
of President McKinley, who was present. When she 
unveiled the statue, it created a scene long to be 
remembered. 

President Wilson, who had expected to deliver 
the principal address on this occasion, was pre- 
vented from attending and expressed his regret in 
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a letter paying high tribute to President McKinley. 
Addresses were made by Governor Willis, of Ohio; 
Hon. Myron T. Herrick, Ex-Ambassador to France, 
and myself. At the dedicatory services, held 
October 5, 1917, the principal address was delivered 
by President Taft. Myron T. Herrick and other 
men of national reputation followed, and the final 
address was made by me. As this address reveals 
much of the motive which prompted my part in 
the building of the memorial, it is reprinted here- 
with: 
My dear Friends:- 

The dedication of this beautiful memorial 
means more to me than most of you can fully 
understand. It is the culmination of more than 
seven years of persistent effort, the crowning 
achievement of a long and busy life, and the 
evidence of trust and confidence on the part 
of a host of generous friends. But it is even 
more than that. It means to me the discharging 
of a high duty on the part of the American 
people and the performance of an obligation 
on the part of the Mahoning Valley. And it 
means that we have here given testimony of 
our love and veneration for one of America’s 
greatest men, whose character and example 
deserve to be kept in perpetual memory. 

It was my privilege to know WilliamMcKin- 
ley intimately. He was my friend from child- 
hood to the end. I knew and loved him as a 
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boy, as a man, as a gallant soldier, as a member 
of Congress, as Governor of this State, and as 
President of the United States. No gentler 
character ever lived than he. I have never 
known a friend more sincere and true. As a 
statesman, his work lives after him and speaks 
for itself. As a patriot he rendered to his coun- 
try, ‘‘the last full measure of devotion’. What 
he did for America by his vision concerning our 
country’s needs and his steadfast efforts on be- 
half of protection to our then struggling indus- 
tries may never be fully known; but it is safe 
to say that much of our present greatness and 
the proud position we occupy in the present 
crisis of the world’s history would have been 
impossible if he had never lived. 

We have reared here on the spot where he 
was born, within a stone’s throw of the little 
old white school house which he attended as a 
boy, a structure worthy of its purpose because 
of its dignity and beauty, but even more so 
because it has been designed to benefit the 
living, as McKinley would have it do. 

Today we dedicate this memorial to the 
honor of the man whose statue will here pre- 
serve the memory of his living form; but we 
must also dedicate ourselves to the high things 
for which he is honored if they are to be pre- 
served. His gentle spirit, his rectitude of heart, 
his love of country and his wisdom—these 
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things cannot be embalmed in marble. They 
are to be perpetuated only in our own hearts 
and in the hearts of our children, and there has 
never been a time in the history of the world 
when they should have such meaning for us as 
now. When William McKinley spoke at the 
dedication of the monument erected to the 
memory of soldiers and sailors at Cleveland, 
Ohio, July 4, 1894, he used these words:- 

‘We are the freest government on the face 
of the earth. Our strength rests in our patriot- 
ism. Peace and order and security and liberty 
are safe as long as love of country burns in the 
hearts of the people.” 

These are strong words in the light of our 
position today as the only power on earth that 
can make the world safe for democracy. That 
we are such a power, and that our vast natural 
resources have been developed so rapidly as to 
be available on the side of right and justice and 
liberty at this critical time, is due to the vision 
and the devotion to a great principle of this 
man whose memory we seek to perpetuate and 
whose emulation this structure should inspire. 
The world owes him a debt as great as that of 
America—a debt that it can never adequately 
repay. 

I should like to tell you something of what 
the erection of this beautiful Memorial has 
meant to me and to others. It would give me 
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pleasure to tell you of the care and thought 

devoted to it by the Trustees of The National 

McKinley Birthplace Memorial Association; 

of the generosity of the many friends whose 

contributions have made it possible;ofthe effort 
made to secure a design that would suitably 
honor the man in whose memory it was built 
and at the same time permit it to be useful as 
an educational institution, such as McKinley 
would wish it to be. But there is not time for 
this, and I shall merely call your attention to 
the fact that, like other great and beautiful 
monuments, it has been erected for the living 
as well as for the dead, and that in all of us 
here present, as well as in the multitudes who 
will come to gaze upon it when we are gone, 
this Memorial to William McKinley, next to 

Lincoln the best loved President of the United 

States, should inspire in some degree the purity 

and loftiness of his patriotism, the gentleness, 

patience and serenity of his disposition, his un- 
demagogic democracy and his broad sympathy 
with human kind.” 

I have been frequently told that the McKinley 
Birthplace Memorial at Niles is one of the most 
beautiful structures of its kind in America. It is a 
free gift to the people for all time by those who 
knew and loved McKinley. In it are preserved 
many interesting relics of that much beloved states- 
man, as well as many gifts of a historical nature and 
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fifty-four busts of men who have had a notable part 
in the history of this country, and twelve tablets in 
memory of others worthy of this honor. It houses a 
fine free library, maintained by the City of 
Niles, and contains a handsome and commodious 
auditorium. The use of the building is free to the 
public, and nothing from which profit is expected 
will be permitted therein. The Memorial occupies 
practically a square in the center of the city, 
donated by the people of Niles, and is an ornament 
and a benefit to the community in which President 
McKinley was born. Thousands of tourists visit it 
annually and are reminded of the virtues which it 
memorializes and should be benefitted by the lofty 
thoughts it inspires. For me it is a fitting testi- 
monial to my boyhood friend who became one of 
the great benefactors of his country. 

The endowment fund is not yet as large as it 
should be, but I hope that it will be increased 
sufficiently to remove all possibility that this struc- 
ture, to which I gave so freely of my time and 
money, will ever suffer from neglect. I am now 
President of the Board of Trustees, and it is my ex- 
pectation that my son, Henry A. Butler, will 
succeed me on the Board. The other officers and 
trustees are: Charles M. Schwab, Vice-President; 
H. C. McEldowney, Treasurer; W. A. Thomas, 
Secretary and Assistant Treasurer; C. Homer 
Rose, Assistant Secretary; Myron T. Herrick, 
Trustee. 
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Tue Butter Art INstITUTE 

I have been a lover and collector of paintings for 
the last half-century, beginning a private collection 
about fifty years ago in a small way, commensurate 
with my means at that time. This collection slowly 
increased until it contained about fifty pictures, 
principally oil paintings by widely known artists, 
some of which were of great value. Under the direc- 
tion of A. Bryan Wall, of Pittsburgh, the third story 
of my residence was remodeled to form a suitable 
gallery, with proper lighting and all that was needed 
to make it attractive and serve the purpose. On 
December 11, 1917, during my absence from the 
city, my residence was partly burned and the entire 
collection, except one painting, destroyed. The pic- 
ture that survived was a water color by Albert E. 
Sterner, entitled “The Dutch Girl”. This destruc- 
tion of my treasures forced me to begin all over- 
again and also seemed to make imperative the 
erection of a safe and suitable place to house the 
new collection which I at once decided to make. 
Some of the canvases burned were by foreign 
artists, but I decided that the new collection should 
be strictly the work of American artists. 

After giving the matter considerable thought, I 
determined to erect an art gallery that would be a 
credit to Youngstown, and which could be made a 
center for the stimulation of local talent, as well as 
prove an institution of permanent educational value 
to the community. The noted architects, McKim, 
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Mead and White, were asked to prepare the plans. 
Their work on the McKinley Memorial had been 
so successful that I did not question their ability 
to design a building suitable for an art gallery. A 
local architect is now preparing plans for an addi- 
tional unit which, when erected, will go far to 
provide the room necessary to carry out my pur- 
pose. This unit will contain a small auditorium in 
which lectures can be given on art and other edu- 
cational subjects. The original structure was so 
planned that two wings can be added to it without 
impairing the great beauty of its exterior design. 
This institution was completed and opened to 
the public October 15, 1919, but it was not formally 
dedicated until September 10, 1920. The title to the 
property was then in my name, although from the 
first it had been intended as a free gift to the 
people of Youngstown. At the dedication, I 
presented it to the public, together with sufficient 
ground extending through to the next street to 
form a small park. Before doing this I had arranged 
for an endowment fund contributed from my 
personal means sufficient to maintain the insti- 
tution in a proper manner. In order that the 
institution might be forever free to the public 
and at the same time be kept safe from all 
danger of political or other unfavorable influences, 
the title remains in the name of The Butler Art 
Institute, a corporation chartered under the laws 
of Ohio and provided with a self-perpetuating 


“The Oldest Inhabitant” 
Painting in the Butler Art Institute. 
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board of trustees. This board is constituted as 
follows: J. G. Butler, Jr.; Henry A. Butler; John 
Willard Ford; John Stambaugh; Jonathan Warner. 

In erecting this building and organizing the 
Butler Art Institute, I have sought to provide for 
the people of this city an opportunity to enjoy the 
best work of American artists and my hope is that 
it will tend to create a wider knowledge and love of 
art in this community, where the purely useful has 
been largely promoted and the artistic and intel- 
lectual somewhat neglected. There is already reason 
to believe that it will have this effect through the 
years to come. It should also promote American 
pride and loyalty for American ideals and help 
to encourage cultivation and development of artis- 
tic genius in the New World. We lead the world in 
genius for invention, efficiency and utility. There is 
no reason why we cannot eventually do so in the 
genius for art and literature. With this end in view 
I have provided that every effort possible be made 
by The Butler Art Institute to encourage artistic 
education, and have at the same time limited the 
canvases permanently hung in its galleries to those 
by American painters. The list of pictures on exhi- 
bition at present follows: 


Corinna’s Going A’Maying .  .  . Edwin A. Abbey 
TheladvAnne  . -. =. 7 ~.. eKdwin'A. Abbey. 
WoiyeSaiots, =. =. es eee dwin' AS Abbey 
Portraitofa Lady. . . . ~. «John Alexander 


Old Fisherman . : ; : : . Gerrit A. Beneker 
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Red and Gold 
Moonlit Lake 
Twilight . . 

The Silver Moonlight 
Thea 

Surf 

Sylvan Stream 

A Vision of the Past 


Portrait of My Daughter 
Did You Speak to Me? 


Sunset Hour . 

Call of the West Wilds 
Arethusa 

Silvery Waters 


The Bhies ChineserCont 


Portrait of Mr. Sharp 
Portrait of a Lady 
Portrait of a Boy 
From Hill to Hill 
Gold and Old Lace 
Sidonie ; 

Lady in Blue 

It Sure is Jan . 
Bridge at Cos Cohe ; 
St. Michael’s Church 
Still Life, Violin . 
The Little Dancer . 
Fiesta Day 

Sicilian Bandit 

On the Beach 

Snap the Whip 
Tragedy at Sea... 
White and Pure Gold 
“Mister Antonio” 
Evening Glow 


Frank W. Benson 
R. A. Blakelock 
R. A. Blakelock 


; . Joseph H. Boston 
. George DeForest Brush 


Emil Carlsen 
John F. Carlson 
E. Irving Couse 
. Wm. M. Chase 
Wm. M. Chase 


. Elliott Daingerfield 


Charles H. Davis 
Arthur B. Davies 


. Frank De Haven 


Frank H. Desch 


. Frank Duveneck 


Frank Duveneck 


. Frank Duveneck 


Ben Foster 
George Fuller 
Edmund Greacen 
Edmund Greacen 
Charles P. Gruppe 
Birge Harrison 
Birge Harrison 

W. H. Harnet 
Robert Henri 
Victor Higgins 


= WEL Dathidebrand? 


Winslow Homer 
Winslow Homer 
George Inness 
E. L. Ipsen 

E. L. Ipsen 
Wm. Keith 
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The Ballet Girl . 
Kwaunon : 

Misty Day in March 
CG Gt ae 

In My Garden 
Newport Landscape 
Fruit with Blue Vase 
The Fortune Teller 

An Old Farm 
Monarch of All He Surveys 
Unconquered : 
By the Drover’s Inn 
Old Pelham Courthouse 
Emerald Robe. 
Summer Morning 
Springtime 

Fairy Tales . 

Fairy Stories . 


Portrait of H. H. Bieabateh : 


Portrait of J. G. Butler, ee 
Old Gateway 

In Pensive Mood 
Turning the Buoy 
Sylvia : 
Long Pond . 
Laurel Run .. 
Still Life, Fish. 
Carolina Augusta . 
Land’s End 

Winter Sunlight 


Louis Kronberg 
John LaFarge 
Ernest Lawson 
Mary L. Macomber 
Gari Melchers 

. Homer Martin 
Maurice Molarsky 
F. Luis Mora 


. J. Francis Murphy 


G. Glenn Newell 
. G. Glenn Newell 
G. Glenn Newell 


aye is de Bence 


R. H. Nisbet 
Leonard Ochtman 
Ivan G. Olinsky 
Ivan G. Olinsky 
Ivan G. Olinsky 
Ivan G. Olinsky 
Ivan G. Olinsky 
Malcolm Parcell 
Malcolm Parcell 
C. R. Patterson 

. Wm. Paxton 
Henry W. Ranger 
E. W. Redfield 
H. R. Rittenberg 
H. R. Rittenberg 
Wm. T. Richards 
Charles Rosen 


CHAPTER VII 


A Visit to an Early Blast Furnace in 
the Mountains of Tennessee 


OON after the close of the Civil War, I think it 

was in 1866, a younger brother, Irvin Butler, 
who had seen service and, when hostilities ended, 
settled in Nashville, Tenn., wrote me that he had 
purchased a charcoal furnace in the Cumberland 
River district and asked me to join him in the 
ownership of the property. I agreed to this by 
correspondence and promised to pay him and the 
location a visit as soon as I could spare the time. 
He wrote me giving full and specific directions. I 
arranged to make the journey soon thereafter and 
this is an account of the trip written from memory. 
I went via Cincinnati and Southern Railroad to 
Nashville, Tenn. There, I boarded a Cumberland 
River boat for a ten hours’ ride. We stopped at 
Furnace Landing. I was expected and was rowed 
across the river by a ferryman in a broad scow. On 
the opposite shore I found a saddled horse which 
I utilized for a three mile ride to the home of a good 
and pious colored man. I found the place easily. 
The family consisted of the host, his wife and a boy 
about fifteen years old. I was again expected and 
was given a good, square meal, consisting princi- 
pally of corn meal products. I never ate finer 
“pone’’—it was delicious. We talked and visited 
for some time, the wife, a typical Southern Aunt 

104 
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Dinah, taking part in the conversation. However, 
at an early hour the host said it was bed time and 
before retiring he would read from the Bible. He 
put on a pair of horn spectacles, produced a well 
worn Bible of quite good sized print and proceeded 
to read, not one but several chapters. At the close 
of the reading, which was in very good Southern 
dialect, he said we would kneel and unite in prayer. 
We all dropped to our knees. I was next to the boy. 
The prayer was started in good shape and was con- 
tinued by the head of the house until it became 
wearisome, as I was tired and sleepy and needed a 
good night’s rest. He prayed for ‘““Massa Lincum, 
de President ob de United States’’, his old massa, 
his guest, his relatives, and about everything that 
could be thought of, animate and inanimate, in the 
heavens above and the earth below. I finally got 
impatient, and, after more than half an hour, nudged 
the boy, who had in the meantime fallen asleep, and 
asked him how long the prayer would last. He 
replied: “Has Dad got to where Moses with the 
children of Israel crossed the Red Sea?”’ I replied, 
“No”. The boy whispered (the prayer in the mean- 
time going on): ‘““When he gets to where Moses 
done crossed the Red Sea, he is jist half through”’. 
I was obliged to wait. The exhortation ended in 
just one hour, when we arose from our knees and 
I was shown to my quarters for the night. 

After a good corn breakfast the next morning, I 
found a horse saddled and waiting, said good-bye 
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to my kind-hearted colored hosts and resumed my 
journey. The road was a bridle path and through a 
dense woods. I had gone but a few miles when a 
small black bear appeared in front of me, or rather 
on one side. I was unarmed and frightened, but so 
was the bear. I spurred the horse to a faster gait 
and the bear ran in the opposite direction. It was a 
case of mutual distrust. We were both scared and 
both took advantage of the situation. Finally, 
about noon, I reached my destination and was 
affectionately greeted by my brother. In the even- 
ing a celebration had been arranged in which the 
entire population, all, of course, colored and all 
released from bondage, took part. They were a 
pious lot and sang their quaint music and impro- 
vised songs with much zest and melody, and little 
attention to pronunciation. I recall one verse which 
was a refrain and used over and over, ““The Jews 
crucified Him, etc.” This sounded like ‘‘Joose screws 
defidum’’. I was taken on the shoulders of half a 
dozen stalwarts and carried around for half an 
hour; meantime, the singing and shouting continued 
until I was tired out. 

I remained a day or two with my brother. The 
estate purchased was extensive and valuable, but 
our capital was largely used in the property and re- 
financing was inevitable. After some negotiations 
we sold a half interest to some good friends whom 
I had known for many years. After a time these 
associates made overtures to purchase the whole 
property and control the management. The deal 
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was closed and our connection with the enterprise 
ended. It was just as well. My brother was delicate. 
He was still suffering from the effects of a wound 
received in the Battle of Perrysville, one of the 
earliest conflicts of the unfortunate Civil War. He 
had married a Southern girl of fine education and 
wonderful beauty, who, by her devotion to him 
during his illness, endeared herself to us all. Irvin 
came North on a visit with his parents, who then 
lived in Cleveland, where he died December 27, 
1868. He was a gentle, lovable character, ambitious 
beyond his health in his earnest desire to make 
good. A vexatious law suit brought by the relatives 
of his gentle Southern wife after her death caused 
all of us much trouble and anxiety. Irvin had 
accumulated something of an estate. He had no 
children, so he naturally left a life interest to his 
mother. His will was contested and undue influence 
charged, which was absurd. However, the case got 
into the courts. Judge Rufus P. Ranney, of Warren, 
one of the most eminent Attorneys in Ohio, was 
retained on the Butler side of the controversy. To 
prevent long drawn out and expensive litigation, 
the case was compromised. The Southerners got 
the lion’s share of the estate. As I write these 
memories, I recall my brother’s looks. My grandson 
and namesake, Joseph G. Butler, III., bears a 
marked resemblance to this younger brother, Irvin 
Butler. This is a comforting thought to dwell upon 
as my own days are passing on to their inevitable 
end. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Some Early Ventures and Adventures, 
Successful and Otherwise 


[- IS hard for those whose memories go back less 

than half a century to realize that there was a 
time when the principal activity in the Mahoning 
Valley was the mining of coal, as well as shipping 
that fuel to other places. Among the important 
organizations engaged in that work during the 
late Seventies was the Tod-Stambaugh Company, 
which was organized mainly to handle Church Hill 
coal. An immense amount of this mineral was then 
being taken out at Church Hill, and there was a 
town of good size located at that point. It had at 
one time eleven saloons, but it also had a number 
of churches. The saloons are gone, but at least one 
of the churches survives, and the name will always 
identify it with the better cause. 

The Tod-Stambaugh Company, in which I was 
one of the original partners with the late Evan 
Morris and John Tod, head of the concern, began 
with modest capital. It became necessary later to 
increase the capital, and as I had not then the 
means to put up my share, I retired from the firm 
as an investor, but my connection with it has con- 
tinued in other ways for half a century. It was al- 
ways the ambition of John Tod to have this firm 
handle iron ores and pig iron. This plan was 
realized in later years. The firm is now one of the 
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large dealers in iron ore and does an extensive 
business. 

Two faithful employes of this fine old firm are 
worthy of special mention. My good friend, Mr. 
J. J. Hendrickson, and Miss Flora McKenzie have 
been connected with the Tod-Stambaugh Company 
for nearly a quarter of a century and are still active 
in the business. After Mr. John Tod’s death, his 
son-in-law, Mr. Frank Billings, naturally inherited 
the management of the company. He had been 
engaged in the paint business with the well known 
firm of Sherwin, Williams & Company, and was 
successful. He took hold of the Tod-Stambaugh 
corporation and increased the holdings of that com- 
pany by the acquisition of large ore properties. 
Mr. Billings has proven himself to be a first-class 
and energetic business man. He 1s properly known 
as one of Cleveland’s leading citizens. He has al- 
ways been one of my devoted friends, and this is a 
proper place for me to testify to the affectionate 
regard in which I hold both him and his good wife. 
At this writing he is suffering from ill health, but 
is recovering. Incidentally, he has been as devoted 
to his invalid wife as was President McKinley to 
his life companion. 


Avoiding the Bankruptcy Court 


In the year 1876, or perhaps later, a party con- 
sisting of Josiah Reamer, Wesley Wilson, Emanuel 
Hartzell (still living), Simon Hartzell, Allen Hella- 
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well and myself, purchased the blast furnace at 
Lowellville, now the property of The Sharon Steel 
Hoop Company. Allen Hellawell was the manager 
in charge. None of the others knew anything about 
the furnace business except myself, and, on account 
of my being fully employed with my duties as 
Manager of the Girard Iron Company, I was un- 
able to give the project any attention. When James 
Ward, Jr., of Niles, failed, the Mahoning Iron Com- 
pany,as our Lowellville furnace concern was known, 
being a large creditor, was involved. The Pittsburgh 
partners applied to the bankruptcy court in Pitts- 
burgh to have the concern go into voluntary bank- 
ruptcy. As soon as I heard of this, I sent my 
attorney to Pittsburgh, filed an objection and re- 
fused to be a party to the bankruptcy proceedings. 
The judge on the bench, whose name I have for- 
gotten, was sympathetic and treated me with the 
greatest kindness. My attorney explained that I 
was opposed to the concern going into bankruptcy 
and that I wished to pay my one-sixth of the out- 
standing debts of the Company. My petition was 
granted and my name was left out of the court 
proceedings. I immediately went to work, person- 
ally and by letter, and paid off one-sixth of the 
debt of the Company. The only creditor who re- 
fused to take the money was Tom Carnegie, brother 
of Andrew Carnegie. I went to Pittsburgh, called 
on him and explained the situation, having the 
check with me for the amount due the Kloman- 
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Carnegie Company. This concern in the meantime 
had failed. Tom took the check, looked it over and 
remarked, “The concern to whom the check is 
made out has failed or is in trouble, and I would 
not know what to do with the money. You just 
forget it.” He took the check, tore it up and put it 
in the waste basket. I still have in my possession 
receipts from all the other people to whom the 
Mahoning Iron Co. was indebted. I feel proud of 
this transaction and intend to preserve them among 
the papers in my estate. This was the only venture 
with which I have been connected that wound up 
in bankruptcy. My action was due, first, to a horror 
of the bankruptcy court, and second, to a sense of 
honor which made me reluctant to have any obli- 
gations for which I was responsible even in part 
disposed of in this way. 


The First Effort to Erect a Steel Plant in the 
Mahoning Valley 


Some two or three years prior to the building of 
the Ohio Steel Works, an effort was made to form 
a combination among blast furnace owners in the 
Mahoning Valley for the purpose of building a 
Bessemer steel plant. This district had become 
very important in the production of pig iron and 
manufacture of wrought iron, but no steel was 
made here and it was thought that the time had 
come to start its manufacture at Youngstown. The 
two firms most active in the movement were the 
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Brier Hill Company and the Struthers furnace 
(owned by Messrs. Thomas Struthers, T. W. Ken- 
nedy and Homer Stewart). The Struthers Furnace 
had been built on the old Struthers Farm, largely 
for sentimental reasons. It was managed largely 
by T. W. Kennedy, generally known as Walker 
Kennedy, father of Julian Kennedy. He was a 
skilled furnace man, so much so that he claimed 
and really believed that he alone possessed the 
secret of making good Bessemer pig iron. The plan 
mapped out for the combination was the sale to a 
new company of the different furnaces at a fair 
valuation, and the raising of working capital suff- 
cient to assure success for the venture. Our Brier 
Hill people, the elder John Stambaugh, George and 
Henry Tod, and J, were all anxious to put the 
scheme through. A Bessemer steel plant was 
needed here and promised to earn large returns on 
the investment, as there were then not a great many 
such plants and few, if any, so close to an excel- 
lent source of the right kind of pig iron. At the 
beginning it looked as if the plan would be carried 
out, and it was essential to secure the services of a 
skilled maker of Bessemer steel. I went to Pitts- 
burgh to find the man. Captain “Bill” Jones was 
the only person approached. He had become the 
main figure in the Carnegie Works and was known 
all over the country as successful in this line. He 
was, in fact, so valuable to the Carnegie Company 
that Andrew Carnegie had offered him an interest 


; Jas. W. Kennedy, ‘‘Big Jim,” 
A typical Old Time Furnace Expert who worked by “‘rule of thumb.” 
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in the business, which he declined, saying that he 
would prefer a good, fat salary. I note that in Mr. 
Carnegie’s recently published autobiography he 
refers to this fact, of which Mr. Jones told me on 
this visit. I had a long talk with Captain Jones, 
who was a genial character and intensely interested 
in the production of steel. At the end of our talk 
he said we should make him an offer and would 
come out and “look us over”. Then if we looked 
good to him he would consider our proposition, 
which was that he should have charge of the 
building and management of the proposed steel 
plant. I brought home the report and a meeting 
was held at which we formulated a proposition 
for the consideration of Captain Jones. We offered 
him an interest to be paid for out of profits, with a 
salary not as large as that he was getting from the 
Carnegie Company. I went back to Pittsburgh 
again and Captain Jones came to Youngstown 
with me and met the parties interested in the 
movement. He was pleased with the proposed part- 
ners and the location, returning with the under- 
standing that he was engaged if the project 
materialized. 

The next thing to be done was to agree on the 
valuation of the different furnaces interested. We 
started in with a low price for the Brier Hill 
property. Others followed with what were regarded 
as reasonable valuations, but a hitch occurred when 
we got a price from the Struthers people. Efforts 
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were made to iron out the difficulty, but as no 
reduction of the price asked could be secured, the 
first attempt to build a Bessemer steel plant in the 
Mahoning Valley failed. The project was aban- 
doned and Captain Jones notified. This splendid 
steel man—one of the most skilled his profession 
has known, lost his life soon afterwards in the per- 
formance of his duties, being fatally burned when 
one of the Carnegie furnaces “broke out’’, the rush 
of molten metal catching him and others who were 
endeavoring, under his direction, to prevent the 
accident. It was only a few years until the plan to 
manufacture steel at Youngstown was revived and 
carried out in the building of the Ohio Steel Com- 
pany’s Bessemer Works. 


An Adventure as a Detective 


Along in 1880, as near as I can recall the date, 
I was invited to accompany a party of men to 
Canada for the purpose of examining an ore mine. 
The only member of this party whose name I can 
now remember was Mr. J. A. Redington, of Cleve- 
land, who represented Samuel J. Tilden, of New 
York, the great lawyer and most famous of Demo- 
cratic candidates for President, in the manage- 
ment of a very valuable ore property which the 
latter had acquired in the Lake Superior Region. 
We left Cleveland on a night train. I occupied a 
lower berth directly opposite a young man who 
remained in the car when our party got out to have 
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breakfast at the Buffalo station restaurant, dining 
cars not being available in those days. When we 
returned the young man was gone, as was also my 
overcoat. Although the train was starting, I decided 
to get off and make an effort to locate the coat, 
which was a new one, had cost me considerable 
money, and was pretty sure to be needed on the 
Canadian trip. Telling my friends that I would 
overtake them, I jumped from the moving train 
and started to look for the missing garment. The 
station agent took little interest in the proposition, 
but comforted me with the assurance that it was 
quite usual for things to be stolen. Next I tried a 
policeman, apparently on duty about the station, 
but he gave me no encouragement. My fellow pas- 
senger, whom of course I believed to have the coat, 
did not seem to be bound for Buffalo, and it 
occurred to me that probably he had gotten off and 
would come back to continue his journey on the next 
train. So I paced up and down the station platform, 
waiting for him to show up. Sure enough, along 
about noon, the young man appeared. I began a 
conversation with him, telling him that I had missed 
my train and was waiting for another. This seemed 
to disarm suspicion on his part, as he probably 
thought I believed my coat still on the train. I sug- 
gested that we go to the U. S. Hotel for luncheon, 
and he replied that he was stopping there. I walked 
ahead of him, and as I registered, said quietly to 
the clerk; ‘““Keep your eye on the young man 
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following me; I think he stole my overcoat.” The 
clerk answered: ‘He has a check for two over- 
coats.” This was enough evidence, so I crossed the 
street to the police station, secured a detective and 
had the fellow arrested. The check was found in 
his pocket, and when I described the contents of 
the coat, the officer escorted him to the police 
station, where the police court was just beginning 
its afternoon session. The bailiff spoke to the judge 
for me, and the latter beckoned me to the bench. 
Hearing my story he asked the value of the coat, 
which was fifty dollars. He then said that if I 
would state this value as $25, so that the charge 
would be petty larceny, he would try the case at 
once. I did this and it required but a few minutes 
to establish the guilt of the prisoner, who was 
sentenced to the workhouse for six months. I got 
my coat, caught the afternoon train and overtook 
my party at Toronto, where they had a wait of 
several hours before proceeding to the locality of 
the Forsythe mine. They were surprised to see me, 
and more surprised to see the overcoat. The Buffalo 
papers got hold of the story and for some time I 
threatened to achieve fame as an amateur detec- 
tive. 
Owning a Soldiers’ Monument 

It has been my experience to own quite a num- 
ber and variety of things during my long career 
in business, but I believe that the most curious 
thing I ever possessed was the monument erected 
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by the people of Youngstown, to the memory of 
the soldiers who lost their lives in the Civil War. 
This memorial was proposed by Governor Tod in 
1864, but it was some years before it was actually 
erected. Even then the corner stone was laid at a 
point somewhat removed from the present site of 
the shaft, having been placed in the cemetery then 
occupying ground later used for the first Youngs- 
town courthouse. Before the shaft was in place, 
the effort to transfer the county seat of Mahoning 
County from Canfield to Youngstown was success- 
ful, and this site was chosen for the court house, 
of which the then hustling village was extremely 
proud. The foundation was relocated on what 
was then known as “The Diamond’’, and was later 
called the Public Square. It was at first proposed to 
erect this monument by subscriptions of one dollar 
each, so everyone could have a share in it. A count 
of the families in Youngstown Township, however, 
disclosed the fact that the maximum sum to be 
raised in this way, even if every family contrib- 
uted, was about $1,500. The monument was 
planned to cost about $15,000, and the money was 
secured through popular subscriptions and dona- 
tions to complete the fund by a number of wealthier 
people, among whom were Governor Tod, George 
Tod, and others. It was some time before the 
granite shaft arrived and interest had died down. 
The drayage on the heavy stone was expensive and 
a dispute followed, with the result that James 
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Caldwell, who did the work, was not paid in full. 
He sued for his money, got an execution, bought in 
the shaft and held it for twenty-two years. Finally, 
Governor McKinley, while on a visit to Youngs- 
town, suggested that something should be done 
about this situation, and I went to Mr. Caldwell, 
asked him how much was due him on his claim, 
and paid him $40 to satisfy it. He would take no 
interest. The monument was later deeded to 
Youngstown Township. The suggestion of Gover- 
nor McKinley was made at a dinner given him at 
the residence of Henry Wick (Farmer Henry, as 
he was called to differentiate him from another of 
the same name). I think I am the only man now 
living who attended that dinner. Mr. Wick and 
Henry O. Bonnell, who were among these guests, 
both insisted on sharing with me the price paid 
Caldwell for the monument. 


CHAPTER IX 


Frection of the Ohio Steel Works— 
Beginning of the Steel Era in 
the Mahoning Valley 


‘THE second effort to build a Bessemer steel 
plant at Youngstown proved a remarkable 
success, although it was attended by the diffi- 
culties that usually beset pioneering in any line. It 
marked the beginning of a new era in the steel in- 
dustry in the Mahoning Valley, which had, up to 
that time, produced only iron, although it was an 
important center of that industry, and Youngstown 
mills had begun to roll steel in considerable 
quantities. The movement originated in a desire 
to avoid the necessity for shipping pig iron from 
Youngstown to Pittsburgh and again shipping 
the steel ingots made from it there over the 
same distance to Youngstown rolling mills. Of 
course there was a desire also on the part of the 
iron manufacturers in the Mahoning and Shenango 
Valleys to secure a home market for their product. 
The movement was participated in by practi- 
cally all of the local mill and furnace owners. Early 
in 1893 a meeting was held, and, in spite of the 
severe depression then existing, it was unanimously 
decided to go ahead with the project. A charter was 
obtained for a corporation to be known as The 
Ohio Steel Company. The first directors were 
Henry Wick, who was made president; H. O. Bon- 
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nell, vice-president; J. G. Butler, Jr., secretary; 
Myron C. Wick, E. L. Ford, L. E. Cochran and 
Edmond L. Brown. All represented important in- 
terests. Our Brier Hill people were large sub- 
scribers to the stock, and this probably led to my 
being chosen as vice-president when Mr. Bonnell 
died early in the following year, at which time 
William H. Baldwin was elected secretary in 
my place. 

Our first step, when it became evident that we 
could raise the necessary money, was to secure an 
option on the Hawkins Farm, part of which was 
purchased at a nominal price and later on proved 
far too small for the purpose. Julian Kennedy was 
next engaged to prepare plans for a first-class 
Bessemer plant, with a rail mill. We then began to 
look about for some man skilled in the steel busi- 
ness as manager. Some of the directors thought this 
was premature, as it would require a year to build 
the plant. I thought otherwise and secured author- 
ity to go to Pittsburgh and look up the right man. 
William L. Abbott, a good friend of mine, had just 
retired from the presidency of the Carnegie Steel 
Company, and he recommended to me Mr. Thomas 
McDonald. I called on Mr. McDonald, and found 
that he had no experience as an executive, but had 
been in the plant from boyhood and was then on 
one turn in charge of the converters, and expecting 
promotion. We talked the matter over and he 
agreed to come to Youngstown as manager of the 
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plant at a salary of $5,000 per annum, but wanted 
to come at once, or as soon as he could move his 
family. This accorded with my view, as I thought 
the manager and engineer should work together in 
the building of the plant. It was my belief that Mr. 
McDonald’s practical experience would prove of 
great value on the construction work. 

When the proposition was submitted, the salary 
asked threatened to prove a stumbling block, but 
it was finally approved. Mr. McDonald came to 
Youngstown and worked with Mr. Kennedy. The 
result of their joint work was a good plant. No bet- 
ter rail mill than that at the Ohio Works is in exist- 
ence today, and although not now used for rolling 
rails it is in good condition and rendering service in 
other rolling. Thomas McDonald made a good 
record as manager. He not only helped to build one 
of the best Bessemer plants then in America, but 
he has been in practical charge of the Ohio Works 
until recently, although they have changed hands 
twice since their erection. He was continued as 
manager through the ownership of the National 
Steel Company, and later, the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany, a subsidiary of the Steel Corporation. He had 
also a great deal to do with the designing and build- 
ing of the great bar mill plant of the latter company 
located at McDonald, and known as the ‘“Mc- 
Donald Mills’. I feel that if I ever did a favor to 
the Mahoning Valley it was when I induced 
Mr. McDonald to come to Youngstown. For more 
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than a quarter of a century he has given the 
community’s industrial progress his best thought 
and work. When he was engaged, Mr. Henry C. 
Frick was in Europe. After Mr. Frick returned he 
told me that if he had been at home we should 
never have secured Mr. McDonald for the manage- 
ment of our plant. 

The erection of the Ohio Steel Works was one of 
the achievements in which I had a large part, and 
the troubles that attended it will not soon be for- 
gotten. The plant was originally designed for one 
converter, but two were installed, and other ad- 
ditions increased the cost, so that we had to 
increase the capital stock from $750,000 to $1,000,- 
000 before we were through building. It was quite 
a task to raise the additional capital, as times were 
very dull and money was scarce. 

The sum named seems small in view of develop- 
ments since that time, but it was large then, 
especially under the conditions existing at that 
period. At first we built a Bessemer steel plant and 
a rail mill only, iron being secured from blast 
furnaces in the Valley and remelted in cupolas. It 
required almost three years to build these units 
alone. Two blast furnaces and other important 
units were added in 1898, being paid for with 
money realized from bonds. The plant was success- 
ful from the start, although it had financial diffi- 
culties of no small magnitude. It was operated by 
the original builders from the time it began to 
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make steel, February 4, 1895, until February, 1899, 
when it was sold to the National Steel Company, 
the stockholders being paid $275 per share. This 
was, as it proved later, a very low price, as the 
works realized a profit in excess of that amount for 
the new owners within two years. I was the last 
stockholder to sign the agreement of sale, although 
a number of others were strongly in favor of it, 
and I have always regretted that this fine property, 
built by Youngstown capital and Youngstown 
initiative, could not have remained in Youngstown 
hands. This entire property is now owned by the 
United States Steel Corporation, although operated 
under the name of the Carnegie Steel Company. It 
is, I believe, regarded as one of the most profitable 
units in the Corporation. 

After the sale of this plant, a considerable amount 
of capital was available in Youngstown, and the 
result of this was the building of other plants, 
among which was that of The Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Company, which has become the third 
largest concern of its kind in the United States, 
perhaps in the world. I was interested in this 
undertaking at first only as a stockholder. It was 
planned by J. A. Campbell, who had come to be 
recognized as a capable man through his activities 
as District Manager for the Republic Iron & Steel 
Company. Mr. Campbell’s idea was to build an 
iron-making plant on a small scale. He enlisted a 
number of others in the undertaking, which was at 
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first meant to be a small concern. Several other 
men who had made money in the Ohio Steel Com- 
pany saw a chance to reinvest their profits, and 
offered to join him if he would enlarge his plans. 
Mr. Campbell was a cautious and careful business 
man, and gave this proposition a good deal of 
thought. Finally he agreed, and a corporation was 
organized with a capital of only $600,000. Mr. Geo. 
D. Wick was the largest investor and was made 
President. Mr. Campbell was elected Vice-President 
and General Manager. The plans, as usual, were 
extended and the capital increased. For some years 
the company had difficulties. Mr. Wick’s health 
failed and he resigned. Mr. Campbell took charge 
in his place, while the directors, of whom I had 
then become one, looked around for some man able 
to steer the company through its financial troubles. 
This state of affairs continued for some time. 
The position of president was offered to several 
well known steel men, but, fortunately for us, it 
had no attractions for any of them. Finally it 
dawned on the directors that they already had the 
very man who was needed for the job. Mr. Camp- 
bell was elected president and from that time for- 
ward the company began to make progress. Its 
financial troubles were not over, and it was soon 
to discover that the era of iron was past, making 
necessary large expenditures for the erection of a 
steel plant, but its course was plain and most of 
us who were interested felt that it was going to 
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prove a success. For my own part, the best evidence 
of my faith in the company and its management is 
that I have never sold a single share of stock in it 
since I first became a stockholder. Mr. Campbell is 
and has been at its head from the beginning. His 
official election as president did not take place until 
June 30, 1904, about three and one-half years after 
the company was organized, but from the begin- 
ning his great energy, fine judgment and splendid 
executive ability were lavished on its affairs. He 
has a remarkable faculty for recognizing ability and 
character, and has made few mistakes in choosing 
members of his organization. I am proud to say 
that I am still a director of this great company, 
although unable to attend meetings of the board 
for almost five years. 

In all the years during which the events narrated 
above were taking place, I continued my interest, 
financial and otherwise, in the Brier Hill Iron Com- 
pany. This company had never engaged in the 
manufacture of rolled iron products, confining its 
activities to the production of pig iron and acquir- 
ing a reputation as one of the important blast 
furnace companies of the country. On the death of 
Mr. George Tod, Mr. Henry Stambaugh was elect- 
ed president of our company, having previously 
filled the office of secretary, as well as that of 
treasurer. Mr. Tod’s death was the first break in 
our circle, as it were, he being the first of the men 
who started in young with me in the company. I 
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think his passing caused all to realize that we were 
no longer young and led us to think of the future 
of our organization more than we had done pre- 
viously. The result was that we came to the con- 
clusion that we should extend our activities by 
providing a steel plant to operate in connection 
with our blast furnaces. It was decided to reorgan- 
ize the company, increase its capital, and go into 
the steel making and rolling business. Of course 
this involved the selection of a man younger than 
any of us for the head of the new organization, 
especially as none of our partners had much, if any, 
practical experience in the manufacture of steel. We 
looked around and considered several candidates, 
among whom was W. A. Thomas. Mr. Thomas 
had earned the reputation of being a shrewd busi- 
ness man and had made a great success of his sheet 
mills at Niles. He was approached and found willing 
to negotiate. 

The Brier Hill Steel Company was organized and 
chartered Jan. 28, 1912. Its original capital was fixed 
at $15,000,000. The officers were as follows: 
President, W. A. Thomas; First Vice-president, 
John Tod; Second Vice-president, J. G. Butler, 
Jr.; J. E. Parker, Secretary; John Stambaugh, 
Treasurer; R. C. Steese, General Manager. I had 
in mind remaining in a sort of advisory relation to 
Mr. Thomas, but before deciding finally, I made a 
candid survey of the situation, with the result that 
it dawned on me that I was growing old. This I 
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had overlooked, but some of my friends reminded 
me of it. I thereupon withdrew from any connection 
with the active management of the new company, 
but continued on the board of directors. In spite 
of my determination to leave the management 
largely to others, my disposition was such that for 
the next five years I was more or less active as a 
director in the company’s affairs. 

The new company started off well, and con- 
tinued its operations until April 1, 1923, when its 
plants and properties were purchased and taken 
over by The Youngstown Sheet and Tube Com- 
pany, most of the stockholders accepting stock in 
the latter company in payment for their holdings. 
This has proven beneficial to stockholders in both 
companies. Brier Hill stockholders are again re- 
ceiving the dividends to which they had been 
accustomed without break for so many years. 
Many of the largest holders of Brier Hill stock 
were also holders of Sheet & Tube shares. We are 
all now one family and have one great company— 
great not only in its extensive holdings and diverse 
production, but also in its earning power, which 
is not excelled by any independent steel company 
in the country. Brier Hill will be cherished as a 
memory and Sheet & Tube is a successful reality. 


CHAPTER X 
My First Trip Abroad 


{see has always been a source of pleasure 
for me, and I had long dreamed of going 
abroad to visit the scenes of which I had read. 
Business and family cares prevented realization of 
this dream until the year 1908. On Thursday, July 
2nd. of that year, Mrs. Butler and I, with our 
eldest grandson, John Willard Ford, and Miss 
Evelyn Cooper, took passage from Hoboken, our 
destination being Germany. We sailed on the Ham- 
burg-American Line steamship “Amerika’’, then 
one of the finest vessels afloat. Our trip over was 
marked by formation of friendships with a number 
of delightful people. This vessel was among the 
first to install the Marconi system of wireless tele- 
graphy, which was then quite new and accordingly 
extremely interesting. The officers of the ship were 
all German. They proved to be excellent hosts and 
devoted much time to the comfort and pleasure of 
their passengers. Our first stop was at Plymouth, 
where passengers for London disembarked, after 
which the vessel proceeded through the English 
Channel and along the coast to Normandy to 
Cherbourg. This picturesque coast line reminded 
me of a painting by Monchablon, and was a scene 
long to be remembered, both for its peaceful aspect 
and its natural beauty. 
This was long before the world came to realize 
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the sinister power of Germany, but as we approach- 
ed Cherbourg, with its even then tremendous forti- 
fications, the scene changed abruptly, and one 
could not avoid the impression that a state of 
armed neutrality hung over Europe, in marked con- 
trast to the evidences of commercial activity seen 
on the coast lines of America. As the end of our 
ocean trip approached, I gave a dinner to a number 
of our new friends and this proved a very delightful 
occasion. It seems strange that acquaintance and 
friendship ripen so rapidly on an ocean-going vessel, 
but it is probably because of the close association 
of passengers and their community of interest in 
what goes on, as well as the fact that they are 
usually of similar tastes and habits, with about the 
same objects in view. 

At Cuxhaven, where the boat discharged its 
passengers for Hamburg, I set foot on European soil 
for the first time. The solid line of people who faced 
us on either side as we marched from the landing 
to the Custom House did not impress me as partic- 
ularly friendly, the people seeming rather stolid 
and not interested in us. That there was not much 
sentiment on their part concerning our arrival was 
evident when we reached the customs house, where 
our baggage was opened and examined, it seemed to 
us with rather more personal curiosity than was 
necessary to carry out the laws. I will never forget 
my first sight of a Continental railroad train. It 
excited the risibles, the cars being no larger than 
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the smallest street cars seen in this country, and 
the whole affair having a diminutive toy-like ap- 
pearance. However, we found that this particular 
train, which was one of the best on the German 
roads, made good time and was fairly comfortable. 
It took us rapidly through a typical German 
countryside to Hamburg. 

The traveler in Germany sees practically no 
wooden buildings, in marked contrast with the 
situation in America, where we still build largely of 
wood, especially in the country districts and for 
dwelling purposes. The houses and barns are all of 
stone, brick or stucco, and are lower than in this 
country, having fewer windows and doors. Some of 
them are of fair size, but the general impression is 
that the German people get along with less room 
than Americans. The farms are carefully culti- 
vated and there are many windmills, such as you 
might expect to see in Holland. Irrigation seemed 
to be quite general. 

One of the attractions at Hamburg at that time 
was the Hagenbeck Park, where wild animals were 
gathered from all parts of the world, and from 
which circus companies in every land, where such 
things are, secured their menageries. It is, I believe, 
still in existence, having been conducted by the 
same family for several generations. There were fine 
botanical gardens and a gigantic statue of Prince 
Bismarck, whose work in the formation of the 
German Empire, then considered as one of the 
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historical triumphs of statesmanship and some- 
thing that would last forever, has been utterly un- 
done by the World War. I recall one experience at 
Hamburg that gave me my first insight into the 
methodical nature of German life and custom. We 
had gone to the Farhaus, a popular garden resort, 
for dinner and a drenching rain began about the 
time we wished to start for our hotel, which was at 
a considerable distance. All our efforts to secure a 
carriage met with the response: ““We cannot send a 
carriage because it is raining.” 

From Hamburg we went directly to Berlin. Mrs. 
Butler and our son, Henry A. Butler, and daughter, 
Grace Butler McGraw, had lived in that city for 
more than a year, in 1889 and 1890, when the 
young man and his sister were pursuing their 
studies, and Mrs. Butler was interested in revisiting 
old scenes. At Potsdam we saw the Sans Souci 
Palace, which was afterward to figure in modern 
news and to be the center from which extended the 
might of the German Empire directed to the con- 
quest of all Europe. It was then interesting chiefly 
as the royal palace occupied by several generations 
of rulers and containing a considerable collection of 
relics of famous men, with some classical statuary 
and a few paintings of merit. Mr. A. M. Thackera 
was at that time Consul General, and David Jayne 
Hill, American Ambassador. We called upon both 
of these gentlemen and found them very cordial. I 
had met Mr. Hill at the funeral of President 
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McKinley and he recalled the fact, seeming very 
glad to renew our acquaintance. Both he and the 
Consul General were apparently required to expend 
much more than their salaries justified in an effort 
to present a proper front for their government. Our 
time being limited, we could spend only one week in 
Berlin, but we made the most of it and saw pretty 
much everything worth visiting. We did not see 
Emperor William, who was absent at that time on a 
yachting expedition, although we were shown 
through his palace at Potsdam with much cere- 
mony, a privilege for which the thrifty emperor 
exacted a fee. My impression of Berlin was that of a 
remarkably fine city, in which the people spent 
much time in enjoying themselves, especially in the 
magnificent beer gardens so numerous there. We 
found the art galleries well filled with excellent 
paintings, and we were particularly interested in the 
fact that some of the artists honored with a place in 
the National Gallery were also represented in our 
modest collection of paintings at home. In this fine 
collection we saw but one painting by an American, 
that being the work of Gari Melchers, of Detroit. 

The buildings of the German capital impressed 
me with their solidity rather than their elegance. 
All were of brick or stone and seemed to have been 
constructed with an eye to endurance. No tene- 
ment houses of cheap construction such as we see 
in American cities were to be found. There was an 
air of business activity everywhere, but not the 
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evident necessity for strenuous labor to secure a 
living that was to be observed throughout the 
country districts. 

After a week in Berlin we went direct to Flush- 
ing, Holland, and from that point by boat across 
the English Channel to London. The best train on 
this route required many hours for the trip and was 
not to be compared in comfort with our railway 
trains. Leaving Berlin early on Sunday morning, it 
was 11:00 P. M. before we reached Flushing. The 
train had a dining car, small in size, but rather well 
conducted. A storm was in progress when we em- 
barked for London. It continued all night. The 
water was rough and most of our party had a very 
uncomfortable trip. At Queensboro, where the boat 
discharged its passengers, I gave the customs 
official a liberal tip and we had no trouble with the 
customs inspection. 

At London, we secured very good quarters at 
The Grand Hotel. We had engaged rooms at Mor- 
ley’s, at the suggestion of Mr. P. J. Benbow, former 
manager of The Otis Steel Company, who had told 
me of this place as being a typical old-fashioned 
English hostelry where we would be very comfort- 
able. However, there was some mix-up in the 
arrangements, and we went to the other hotel. We 
were agreeably surprised at the low rates and excell- 
ent accommodations. These accommodations at the 
Waldorf would have cost at least $50.00 per day, 
but the rate charged us was about $13.75 per day, 
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American money. The opposite proved true of 
theatrical tickets, which cost much more than for 
the same grade of performance in American cities. 

On our first sight-seeing day in London we 
visited the Franco-British Exposition, then in prog- 
ress, and were particularly interested in the 
“McKinley Cottage”. This was the original Irish 
home of the ancestors of my friend and the nation’s 
twenty-fifth president, William McKinley, most of 
it having been brought from the original site at 
Conagher, Ballymoney County, Antrim. The same 
evening we had a call from Lord Airdale and his 
daughter, the former an acquaintance of mine from 
the time when the British Iron and Steel Institute 
visited America in 1890. The daughter was a charm- 
ing English girl and a warm friend of my daughter, 
Mrs. Ford. They added much to our pleasure while 
we remained in London. 

We spent a day at Westminster Abbey, one of 
the noblest structures in the world and perhaps the 
most interesting for anyone of Anglo-Saxon ances- 
try. Here lie buried many of the men and women 
who have figured in English history for a thousand 
years. We were much impressed with the dignity 
and beauty of this grand old church and saw there 
many things of surpassing interest. A trip through 
it by those who have read English history and 
literature to any extent is like a journey back 
through the centuries. Among the things shown to 
us through the courtesy of our friends and not 
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usually seen by tourists were wax effigies of several 
kings and queens, and the ancient coronation chair, 
with its seat of stone on which every English king 
or queen since 1296 sat for coronation. This historic 
stone was brought from the Abbey of Scone by 
Edward the First. It had been used as a coronation 
seat by the Scottish Kings from the year 805, in 
which it was brought by the Scotch from Ireland 
for that purpose. Some of the English say that it is 
the same stone which the Patriarch Jacob used for 
a pillow at Luz or Bethel, but of course that is 
merely a legend. The facts in regard to it as given 
above are, however, well established in history. It 
looks like an ordinary American stone and is fas- 
tened beneath the thick seat of ancient oak with 
iron clamps forged by some yeoman centuries ago. 

We saw the Houses of Parliament in action 
through the courtesy of Lord Airdale and his daugh- 
ter. The ladies in the party were admitted to the 
great hall of the House of Lords, but the gentle- 
men had to stay in a sort of ante-room, from which, 
however, we got a good view of the performance. 
The Lord Chancellor sat on the historic “Wool 
Sack”, a small square bale of wool covered with 
green cloth. As his seat had neither back nor arms, 
he did not look very comfortable in his gown and 
enormous cap or hood. This sort of seat has been 
used by the Justices in the House of Peers since 
Queen Elizabeth’s time, when a law was passed to 
prevent the exportation of wool. It was then sup- 
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posed constantly to remind the lawmakers that 
they should not overlook the importance of this 
source of England’s wealth, and, like many other 
things over there, seems to have been preserved for 
no other reason than its ancient associations. The 
members wear their hats when Parliament is in 
session. This is another custom originating under 
Cromwell, whose followers refused to remove their 
headgear even in the presence of the king. The 
headgear has changed into high silk hats, but the 
old custom still prevails. There were but few mem- 
bers in attendance and a dull speech was in prog- 
ress. At the House of Commons no male visitors 
are admitted while the body is in session. The ladies 
of our party secured tickets, however, and reported 
the hall much handsomer than that of the House of 
Lords. As we left the Parliament buildings we met 
Lord Glen Tarvee, a Welshman only recently ele- 
vated to that station. He had been with the British 
Iron and Steel Institute in America and knew me 
on sight. The recognition was mutual. His name, 
when I had met him, was plain Mr. Jenkin Jones, 
and I called him by that name, as I had greeted 
Lord Airdale with his original name on meeting 
him. Again Lord Airdale good naturedly corrected 
me. We were invited to have tea with the Welsh- 
man on the terrace overlooking the Thames. It was 
a simple affair, but there were a number of titled 
persons present and I felt ill at ease, being glad 
when the function was over. 
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I next visited Whitelaw Reid, American Ambas- 
sador to the Court of St. James at that time. He 
was very cordial and shortly afterward invited us 
to a reception. This function was very dignified, 
but it was also genuinely American, and we were 
treated with great consideration by our host. Mr. 
Reid occupied Dorchester House, a fine old man- 
sion filled with old masters and interesting relics. 
He leased the place from Earl Grey, of Canada, 
whose income was insufficient to keep it up. While 
occupied by Mr. Reid it was a center of hospitality 
and culture. 

The Tower of London is one of the interesting 
sights, and we were fortunate to see it with a 
special guide, who was instructed to show every- 
thing. We saw the historic dungeon, the instru- 
ments of torture, the Crown Jewels, the scaffold on 
which so many persons famous in history were exe- 
cuted, and many other things well worth while. 
The Tower of London has a regular garrison of 
soldiery, uniformed in the usual way; but inside of 
it the guards and officials wear the costume of the 
Tudor period. Later we saw a procession in which 
the King and Queen took part, but the crowd was 
so great and the general eagerness to view royalty 
so much keener than ours that we did not get close 
to the regal carriage. One of the things amazing to 
an American is the reverence in which the people 
hold their king and queen. There have been great 
changes since the period referred to above, and per- 
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haps some of this reverence and pride in royal 
things has disappeared under the first “labor” 
government England ever saw, but I doubt it. Even 
if this is the case, the affection of the English people 
for their king and queen is so deep-seated that it is 
likely to reassert itself, as it did after Cromwell and 
so often at other times. 

London and England are so full of places famous 
in song and story that any effort to even mention 
all of these visited on this trip would become tire- 
some. It will suffice to say that we saw, I believe in 
an intelligent way, about all of these places in Lon- 
don before we reluctantly left that city to visit other 
parts of England where attractions called that 
could not be denied. Our first destination after 
leaving London was the ancient town of Leicester, 
about a hundred miles from the metropolis, where 
authentic history extends back to the time when 
the Roman legions encamped there, about the year 
50 A. D. Some of the stone walls and terraces built 
by these invaders are still to be seen. In the mu- 
seum there are many relics of Roman origin, among 
them a milestone giving the name of the town as 
“Ratae’”’. This place has figured in almost every 
step of English history. It was an early and great 
religious center. King Richard III was buried there 
and, in oneof the frenzied periods, his bones were 
dug up and thrown over Bow Bridge into the river. 
Parliament met there instead of London at three 
different times. King John lived there, and Cardinal 
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Wolsey died there. John Bunyan and John Wesley 
both preached at Leicester, and scores of proud and 
dissipated earls held court in its ancient castles. It 
is now a rather quiet, well built and well kept town, 
interesting rather for its past than for its present. 
The principal business is manufacturing shoes, and 
the population is about 200,000. 

We left Leicester for a motor trip meant to in- 
clude as many as possible of the places of special 
interest in England. On this trip we found excellent 
roads, clean fresh air and beautiful pastoral scenery. 
Our first stop was Packington and our second day 
was spent at Lutterworth, famous as the original 
charge of John Wyckliffe. During the ten years of 
his pastorate at this town, Wyckliffe made an im- 
pression on human affairs that will never be effaced. 
The church in which he prayed and preached still 
stands and is in use. In it we saw an original copy 
of Wyckliffe’s Bible and a fine old copy of “‘Fox’s 
Book of Martyrs”, with part of the chain by 
which it was once fastened in the church for use 
of the congregation. The chain suggested that even 
in those days of intense religious feeling there were 
church-going people who had light fingers. Our next 
day was spent at Stratford-on-Avon, where Shakes- 
peare lived, a town full of interest to all lovers of 
good literature and particularly to me, for I have 
always admired Shakespeare’s writings, which were 
among the first complete sets of books placed in my 
library. We visited Coventry, famous as the town 
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through which Lady Godiva rode to save the people 
from oppressive taxes. According to the legend, this 
was a tremendous sacrifice on the part of the lady— 
much more of a trial than it would probably be for 
the modern woman, who is not inclined to insist so 
strongly on being fully clothed. Here also “Peeping 
Tom”, originated, probably from the need of a 
moral to adorn the tale of Lady Godiva. We saw at 
Coventry an old church, built in the Twelfth Cen- 
tury by King Henry I, the chaste beauty of which 
challenges description and will be long remem- 
bered. Here also we visited Kenilworth Castle, dat- 
ing back to 800 A. D. and made famous by the 
writings of Sir Walter Scott. Around these old, ivy- 
covered buildings, one sees in fancy the spirits of 
brave men and beautiful women: whose loves and 
sorrows, wisdom and folly, have been enshrined for 
all time to come by the genius of poets, painters and 
novelists. 

After several days spent in visiting other centers 
of interest, we crossed to the Isle of Wight, seeing 
on the trip fifty great war vessels gathered at Ports- 
mouth, then the first naval harbor of Britain. 
Two points of special interest were Winchester and 
Salisbury Cathedrals. The Winchester Cathedral 
is, next to Westminster Abbey, the most important 
church in England from a historical standpoint, and 
is the earliest of the great religious structures to be 
used for royal weddings and funerals, both of 
which were celebrated in olden times with unbe- 
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lievable pomp and ceremony. The Salisbury Cathe- 
dral is by many thought to be the most beautiful in 
England. It is certainly the largest and most har- 
monious in architecture. Both of these fine cathe- 
drals were erected before the incursions of the 
Northmen and have passed through many vicissi- 
tudes. Near Salisbury is Stonehenge, a group of 
ruins, the origin and purpose of which are lost in the 
shadows of antiquity. Apparently the peculiar 
stones from which the ruins take their name were 
brought from a long distance and used for sacrificial 
purposes, probably by the ancient Druids. On Salis- 
bury Plain are to be seen also the remains of a 
Roman camp fortified during the reign of Vespasian 
and bearing the name of that Roman emperor. 
On our return to London we visited Windsor 
Castle, the present home of English Royalty, as 
well as other places in that metropolis. London is a 
fascinating city, full of things with historical 
interest and at the same time equipped with all that 
is modern in the way of transportation, police pro- 
tection, art, science, entertainment and education. 
Our party spent a little more than a month in 
England during this trip, and we wandered over 
the most interesting portions of the country, seeing 
most of the institutions of the present and the 
monuments of the past that are of particular inter- 
est to the traveler. We also met quite a number of 
persons of note. It was a most enjoyable and in- 
structive journey. We sailed for home regretting 
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that time would not permit of a longer stay and hop- 
ing to return. I have been abroad a number of times 
since, but have not enjoyed any other trip so much 
as this. 


a 


CHAPTER XI 


The Sulgrave Institution—A Movement 
With Far-reaching Possibilities 


[DURING the year 1909, I spent some time in 
London on business affairs. Having some lei- 
sure on my hands and desiring to use it pleasantly 
I looked up the advertising on tours to points 
around London and was surprised to see a special 
excursion announced by The London & North- 
western Railroad Company covering ‘A Day in 
Washington’s Country.” I found that this trip was 
planned with the expectation that many Americans 
in the city would be glad to visit the locality where 
the ancestors of our first president had lived, and 
was amazed to find, on reporting at the station, 
that I was the only American interested enough to 
go. In fact I was the sole and only person to buy a 
ticket for this excursion, but a train ran regularly in 
that direction and the railroad company carried 
out its agreement, attaching to this train a special 
car, which I had to myself on the whole journey. 
A very competent guide met the train at North- 
ampton, and, after ascertaining that the party con- 
sisted of only one man, took me in charge. He 
conducted me around the city of Northampton, 
pointing out all places of historic interest. Laurence 
Washington, an ancester of our George Washing- 
ton, had been mayor of this town in 1553 and again 
in 1556. From Northampton we went to Ecton by 
143 
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motor, where I saw the grave of Josiah Franklin, 
father of Benjamin Franklin, the date of his death 
being recorded as Jan. 6, 1702. The cottage in 
which Benjamin Franklin was born was still in a 
good state of preservation. It had been enlarged and 
was being used for a school. In the Great Brington 
Church, an ancient structure in that town, a num- 
ber of George Washington’s ancestors are interred, 
a neat slab marking the grave of one Laurence 
Washington, who died, according to its testimony, 
in 1616. On this slab, beneath the name and date, 
is carved the following verse: 


Thou that by chance or choyce of this hath sight 
Know Life to Death resigns as Day to Night; 
But as the Sun’s retorne revives the Day, 

So Christ shall us, though turned to clay. 


We saw many other graves and several homes 
that had been associated with the Washington 
family, and then left for Little Brington and saw 
what is known there as “Washington’s House”’. It 
is regarded as the home of the Washingtons after 
they had retired from Sulgrave. At the Church of 
St. Mary, Sulgrave, where the Washington family 
worshipped, we found a memorial on which were 
originally six brasses, one for each member of Lau- 
rence Washington’s family. It is a slab of gray 
stone, located at the east end of the south aisle. 
Three of the brasses had been removed by relic 
hunters. There were abundant evidences that the 
Washington family had been prominent in that 
locality for several hundred years. 
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Finally, my guide took me to Sulgrave Manor, 
or, as it was then known, ‘“‘Washington Manor”. 
This was the original home of the Washington’s, 
although it had passed out of their hands long ago 
and was at that time owned by Mr. Reynell Peck, 
of Netherton, and leased to a farmer tenant. The 
manor was granted to Laurence Washington by 
Henry VIII, when that monarch dissolved the mon- 
asteries and distributed their property for the bene- 
fit of the Crown, in 1538. It was evident that the 
original plans for the property had not been carried 
out. The structure is of stone and the interior finish 
of solid oak. Some of the beams are two feet thick 
and in perfect condition. The stairway was fine and 
the second story was also well preserved. Evidences 
of a private chapel were found on the first floor, but 
the space had been converted into a hall. The 
house itself has a high gabled roof, and in one of the 
gables the Washington arms are carved. If any 
doubt exists as to the origin of the design used in 
the American Flag, examination of these arms 
should dispel such doubt, as the design appears 
wherever the Washington crest is shown, and is 
always the same. 

It seemed strange that the birthplace of the an- 
cestors of the greatest of all Americans should be in 
alien hands and used for commercial purposes. The 
thought occurred to me that the property should at 
once be acquired by one of our patriotic societies, 
put in proper condition and provided with an en- 
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dowment fund to maintain it for all time to come 
as a shrine for all patriotic Americans visiting 
England. With this idea I obtained the name and 
address of the owner and, on my return to London, 
wrote him as to his willingness to sell. He replied 
courteously, saying that while he would dispose of 
the manor for this purpose, it had been in his family 
for many generations and he was not anxious to 
part with it for any other use. 

In a book written by me shortly after my return 
from England under the title: “Presidents I Have 
Seen and Known’, these facts are recited at con- 
siderable length. From this book, published early in 
1910, the following paragraph is quoted: 

“Tt is therefore my intention to bring the 
matter of the purchase or lease of the property 
to the attention of a number of our patriotic 
organizations, with the earnest wish that some- 
thing definite may result therefrom. 

“Our very able Ambassadorat London, Hon. 
Whitelaw Reid,is in sympathy with the sugges- 
tion and expressed his willingness to cooperate, 
and I shall be glad, in my humble way, to 
assist in securing the estate, both by giving the 
project my personal attention and by a liberal 
contribution.” 

I at once got into communication with a number 
of patriotic societies and the newspapers, and the 
matter was given a thorough airing. Beyond wide- 
spread discussion, nothing was done on the part of 
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Americans toward purchasing the property, but a 
number of wealthy Englishmen became interested 
in the proposition. This resulted in the purchase of 
the property by The English Government and the 
formation of an organization named “The Sulgrave 
Institution”, in which Americans were invited to 
participate. They have done so with commendable 
zeal, and a fund to maintain the institution as a 
patriotic shrine is now assured. The creation of this 
institution was authorized at a meeting held at the 
American Embassy in London, March 7, 1914. It 
was properly chartered under the laws of New York 
on November 8, 1917. The deed, with a number of 
important relics of George Washington, has been 
presented by Judge Alton B. Parker to the English 
Branch of The Sulgrave Institution for record in 
that country. 

I regard this movement as one of supreme im- 
portance and feel proud of my part in originating it. 
Not only will Sulgrave Manor be 'for all time a 
shrine to stir the patriotism of Americans visiting 
England, but the combined efforts of English and 
Americans in establishing it as such will have a far- 
reaching effect in promoting good understanding 
between the two great English-speaking nations of 
the world. This is something upon which, sooner or 
later, it is probable that the peace of the world and 
perhaps the preservation of civilization may de- 
pend again, as it did during the World War. There 
is no longer any doubt as to what would have been 
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CHAPTER XII 
The Gary Dinners 


UNEL recent years iron and steel manufacturers 

as a rule shrank from publicity. They had been 
from the beginning generally men of a very practi- 
cal turn of mind and seldom given to writing or 
speaking for the public. Gradually there grew up 
among them a mistaken idea that the public had no 
right to information concerning their business, and 
that the less said about it in the public prints the 
better. This feeling was perhaps due in part to the 
unkind manner in which they were usually treated 
by the newspapers in times of labor trouble. At any 
rate, it was difficult for the press to get much infor- 
mation on this subject, and it came to be recognized 
by reporters as something on which they were 
privileged to speculate freely because it was impos- 
sible to get the facts accurately. This situation has 
changed materially during the past ten years, and 
now the public gets more first-hand information 
from the iron and steel industry than from any 
other, and most executives are on friendly terms 
with the newspapermen, who find that they are not 
at all the gruff, secretive characters which they 
were formerly supposed to be. 

This change of attitude had not occurred at the 
time The United States Steel Corporation was 
formed. Even the genial Schwab, its first president, 
had been so thoroughly trained, or was so busy, 
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that newspapermen found difficulty in getting into 
his confidence. Whatever the newspapers printed 
concerning the organization of this great concern 
and its proposed policies was what they could learn 
from carefully guarded statements, prepared and 
scrutinized by a number of executives before they 
were given out. Naturally this policy of grudgingly 
furnishing to the papers only such news as might be 
of benefit to the steel companies did not promote 
friendliness on the part of the press. There was, 
about the beginning of the present century, a re- 
markable movement toward the combination of 
large interests, interpreted generally as a method of 
restraining competition and maintaining prices, and 
““‘trust-busting’, as it came to be known, was a 
popular pastime in the partisan newspapers and on 
the political stump. It was under conditions such as 
these that the country entered the depression of 
1907, a situation which many business men did not 
soon forget, as it brought about more financial em- 
barrassment among industrial concerns than ever 
occurred during the same period in the history of 
this country. 

Previous to the formation of The United States 
Steel Corporation and, later, the organization of 
The American Iron and Steel Institute, the manu- 
facture of steel was a merciless game. It was in the 
hands of strong men, as it is at present. The haz- 
ards were great, as they still are, and the profits 
were for those who pursued business relentlessly, 
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without regard to either the general welfare or the 
survival of their associates in the industry. It was 
an unwholesome and unnecessary condition. When | 
the Corporation was formed, most manufacturers 
saw it in the light of a powerful competitor, and 
there were many misgivings. By 1907 the enlight- 
ened policy of the big combination had allayed to a 
considerable extent the uneasiness felt at its organ- 
ization, but had done little more than pave the 
way for the spirit of cooperation and consideration 
that has done so much for the industry during the 
past twenty years. There was still enough of the old 
feeling and old policy to make the autumn of 1907 
pregnant with disaster for the weaker companies if 
this feeling and policy were allowed full play. 
Prosperity had reigned for almost four years and 
many of the smaller companies were over-extended, 
owing to large expansions made to meet a demand 
that had seemed without limit. Suddenly, about 
October 1, 1907, a change occurred. Demand ceased 
almost overnight. A situation justifying the name 
“panic” developed, practically without notice. 
Commodity prices fell off rapidly. Securities of all 
kinds shared in the decline. Banks called loans 
right and left. Call money was quoted at 100 per 
cent. in New York. Small business houses and indus- 
tries failed in large numbers. So hysterical did the 
situation become that the Pittsburgh Stock Ex- 
change suspended. The iron and steel industry was 
then, as it is now, a barometer of general business 
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conditions, and suffered worse than any other. 
While, at the beginning of October, 329 out of 398 
furnaces in the country at that time were in oper- 
ation, by the last day of October the number 
active had been reduced to 314, and by the end of 
December only 139 furnaces were in blast. Under 
these conditions the feelings of iron and steel manu- 
facturers generally, and especially of those whose 
capital and resources had been weakened by over- 
expansion, can be imagined. 

When the panic was at its height, Judge Gary, 
Chairman of the Board of Directors of The United 
States Steel Corporation, issued a statement—one 
of the first of the kind, I believe, ever made 
public by the head of a large concern in the indus- 
try, in which he counselled courage and cooperation 
on the part of manufacturers, and urged that, in- 
stead of trying to save themselves at the expense 
of other companies, they should so conduct their 
business that all might survive. This statement 
was reassuring to a degree hard to understand 
by those not actually concerned in the situation. 
It had a pronounced effect and appealed at once 
to many of the more farseeing men in the industry. 
As a result, a number of them got together and 
invitations were issued to some of the leading 
manufacturers to meet Judge Gary at a dinner, 
to be held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on the 
evening of November 20, 1907. This was the first 
of the “Gary Dinners”. In all there were five of 
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these gatherings, and I was present at every one 
of them. 

At the first dinner the principal address was made 
by Judge Gary, in which he formulated the policy 
of conciliation and cooperation among manufac- 
turers. He said that probably no two of the guests 
would agree as to the cause of the depression exist- 
ing, and that few could agree upon a remedy for it. 
We could all agree, however, on a policy that 
would prevent further disaster and hasten the re- 
turn of prosperity, which policy he defined as a 
disposition to help one another, instead of trying to 
get business at the expense of one another and at 
prices below actual cost. Judge Gary’s address was 
enthusiastically received. It was followed by nu- 
merous others, all of which sounded the same note. 
Finally, a committee was appointed to formulate 
some method of putting into practical effect the 
sentiments of the gathering. This committee later 
appointed others composed of representatives of 
the various lines of manufacture. It was understood 
that they were to offer their services to all manu- 
facturers in the way of advice concerning questions 
that might arise in the conduct of business and to 
urge upon all of these manufacturers the policy of 
resisting temptation to cut prices below the cost of 
manufacture in order to secure business. 

The second dinner was held at the same place on 
the evening of January 30th, 1908. At this the 
committees appointed at the previous gathering 
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reported progress. There was further discussion of 
conditions and the best method of meeting them. 
Among the speeches on this occasion was one by 
J. P. Morgan, whose firm had financed the Steel 
Corporation. Mr. Morgan said that his principal 
reason for becoming interested in the steel industry 
was his desire to see if some way could not be found 
to stabilize it and prevent the violent fluctuations 
to which it had been subject, because these fluctu- 
ations invariably resulted in similar periods of 
inflation and depression in all other lines of busi- 
ness and were therefore of great harm to the coun- 
try. I was among the speakers at this dinner, and 
heard every word that was uttered there. Not a 
sentence could be construed to even suggest any 
illegal method of restraining production or main- 
taining prices at an exorbitant level. Nevertheless, 
so much discussion was provoked in the news- 
papers that Judge Gary gave out a short statement 
concerning the purpose and proceedings at the din- 
ner, in order to allay the suspicion that it had been 
held to carry out an illegal and improper purpose. 
The third dinner was held on May 21, 1908. By 
that time improvement in business conditions was 
marked. The public confidence had been largely 
restored, and business was decidedly on the upturn. 
Judge Gary congratulated the gathering on what 
had been accomplished toward stabilizing business 
during the preceding depression, and said that, as 
conditions were approaching normal, it would prob- 
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ably not be necessary to hold a similar gathering 
for some time to come. It was generally agreed that 
the effect of the meetings had been eminently salu- 
tary, and that many companies had been saved 
by the course encouraged at them. Willis L. King, 
of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Company, voiced the 
sentiments of all present when he stated that 
everyone interested in the industry, whether as a 
buyer or seller, had been greatly benefited by the 
movement, and that it had undoubtedly prevented 
the general demoralization of business, with the 
serious results that would have followed that 
situation. No one had made any profits during the 
period, but there had been no losses compelling 
bankruptcy, and the whole industry was in a posi- 
tion to enjoy a period of renewed activity which 
seemed to be coming. 

The fourth “Gary Dinner” was held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria in New York on December 10, 
1908, and the fifth, which was really only a lunch- 
eon, with a comparatively small number of his 
more intimate friends present, was held at Judge 
Gary’s residence on February 18, 1909. After the 
guests had departed Judge Gary gave a statement 
to the press covering the purpose of the preceding 
meetings quite fully, and predicting that, although 
conditions had become such that no future meet- 
ings of the kind would probably be held, it was 
believed that all steel manufacturers would be 
more inclined to cooperate with one another for the 
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stabilizing of the industry, as well as to associate 
more frequently with one another in a social way 
and for the dissemination of information of value 
to the trade in general. 

The final dinner in this famous and much mis- 
represented series was held at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel in New York on October 15, 1909. It was a 
purely social affair, business being barred, and the 
evening spent in celebrating the return of business 
prosperity and the establishment of a genuine 
neighborliness in the steel industry that had never 
been known in it until the Gary dinners began. It 
was also meant to be a testimonial to Judge Gary 
for the service he had rendered to the industry 
during the trying time preceding it. Charles M. 
Schwab presided and addresses were made by the 
writer, as President of The Bessemer Pig Iron 
Association; by J. T. Drummond, President of The 
Dominion Iron & Steel Company; by Charles 
Kirchoff, Editor of The Iron Age, and by Willis L. 
King, Vice-President of The Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Company. It was a memorable occasion, be- 
ing held in pre-Volsteadian days and when every 
guest was overflowing with gratitude and appreci- 
ation of the services rendered by Judge Gary (and 
perhaps also still mindful of what he had feared 
would happen to him if the Judge’s big concern 
took a notion to gather in all the business there 
was during the preceding panic). You may be sure 
the dinner was not dry in any sense of the word. 
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This is the true story of the famous “Gary 
Dinners”, told long after there might be the 
slightest disposition to conceal any of the facts and 
by one who was present and took part in all of 
them. The reader may judge for himself whether or 
not they were illegal or iniquitous, or whether they 
formed a conspiracy against the welfare of the 
country, as they were accused of doing at the time. 


CHAPTER XIII 


“Seeing America’ Twenty Years Ago. 
Some Impressions of Trips Across 
the Continent 


I CAN remember without difficulty the stirring 

days of 1849, when the gold excitement started 
the first real emigration to the far West. In the 
earlier parties leaving this portion of the country to 
try their fortunes farther west there were only a 
few who had crossed the Mississippi. Iowa was 
then considered “The West’’, and there were a 
good many of the adventurous spirits who had 
come here twenty or thirty years before and already 
found the population beginning to be too dense and 
the country too crowded for their pioneering dis- 
positions. Some few of the families removing west- 
ward went to Missouri and Kansas, but migration 
to that section did not begin in real earnest until 
after the Civil War. I do not now recall a single 
family leaving Niles or that locality during the 
“Gold Excitement” with the purpose of crossing 
the plains to California, although it is likely there 
were some people from the Mahoning Valley among 
these hardy adventurers. A number of the pioneers 
in this section, however, did remove to Indiana, 
Illinois and Iowa, between 1820 and 1850 and some 
of these founded families now well known in those 
States. Since that time many eastern Ohio people 
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‘have “gone west’’, and the movement still con- 
tinues, principally to the Coast. 

For myself, desire to adventure into the great 
West did not come until I had been over pretty 
much all of the East and South. My first trip 
across the plains was undertaken in 1902, its object 
being mainly business. I left Youngstown on Aug- 
ust 23rd of that year, going by way of Chicago to 
Denver, where I spent several days, and had the 
pleasure of meeting a number of friends whom I 
had not seen from my youth. I stopped at the 
Brown Palace Hotel, then new and regarded as one 
of the most wonderful hotels in America. This 
building, which is still one of the best hotels in 
Denver, was erected by a man named Brown, who 
spent his entire fortune, acquired in silver mining, 
on it. He meant to have it become his monument, 
but it proved to be more than that, as he died 
there after having become poor. It has always been 
a favorite gathering place for men engaged in the 
business of mining, and at this time quite a number 
of wealthy people make it their home. When I 
reached it on this trip, it was filled with women 
attending a convention of some kind. 

Leaving Denver proved more exciting than enter- 
ing the city. On the way to the station, the convey- 
ance in which I was riding collided with a genuine 
old-fashioned ‘‘Covered Wagon’’, in which some 
emigrant was transporting his family and house- 
hold goods farther west. One of the horses attached 
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to the wagon was killed and the emigrant, his wife 
and four children stranded in their progress. How 
they resumed locomotion I did not learn, as it 
required all my energy to make the train on which 
my accommodations were reserved. 

On this trip I went from Denver to Colorado 
Springs and was surprised to find there a very fine 
hotel, equal in many respects to the famous old 
Waldorf. I spent some time there and saw most of 
the interesting sights of the locality, which has 
since become a famous winter resort. Among these 
was Pike’s Peak, to the top of which I went with 
no other ill effects than a violent headache and 
some bleeding at the nose. 

At Colorado Springs I met an old friend, Mr. H. 
P. Lillibridge, who had, after engaging in various 
occupations, made a large fortune in mining. He 
assisted me materially in enjoying my stay, and 
was a most interesting companion, as he had 
traveled all over the world and was able to des- 
cribe his experiences in a rather fascinating manner. 
From Colorado Springs I proceeded westward over 
the Rio Grande & Western, meeting on the train 
another old-time friend, Mr. S. T. Everett, of 
Cleveland. He introduced me to Captain Kohler, 
then chief of the detective force at Cleveland and 
later Mayor of that city. Captain Kohler was on his 
way to San Francisco. 

At Ogden Mr. Henry H. Stambaugh joined me, 
and we remained together during the rest of the 
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trip. After reaching San Francisco, we again met 
Captain Kohler, who introduced us to the chief of 
police and secured for us an officer who took us 
through all the interesting parts of the city, show- 
ing us through Chinatown and many places which 
were unsafe for the stranger to visit without police 
protection. With this officer we visited opium dens, 
Chinese and American resorts of all kinds, some of 
them many stories beneath the ground and inac- 
cessible to anyone except regular patrons and the 
police. We saw a Chinese theatre in operation, 
viewing it from backstage, as none but Chinese 
were permitted in the front part of the house. The 
actors were all men, as were the audience, no 
Chinese women being permitted to attend or take 
part in theatricals. I will never forget this scene. 
The house was dark in front and all we could see 
were four thousand pairs of eyes, all centered on 
the stage, and not a sound in the whole audience. 
The play was a continuous performance requiring 
eight evenings for its completion. I was told that 
the female parts were taken by eunuchs, and that all 
Chinese actors are trained from early youth. We 
were greatly impressed with the number of drink- 
ing places and the open manner in which immoral 
resorts were conducted under the supervision of 
the police. After seeing all that was thought worth 
exhibiting to visitors, much of which seemed to me 
repulsive and disgusting, we spent another day ina 
tour of the harbor, which was a delightful experience. 
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From San Francisco we went to Los Angeles, and 
the following day took a train for Pasadena, where 
we were met by acar sent by Mr. Tod Ford, which 
took us to his home, where we were royally enter- 
tained for several days. During our stay we were 
taken to the celebrated “Lucky” Baldwin Ranch, 
containing 50,000 acres. At this ranch we saw one 
of the most elaborate gardens I have ever visited. 
It contained everything that wealth and good taste, 
in combination with the wonderful climate of 
Southern California, could devise in the way of 
flowers and fruits, fountains, lakes and terraces. 

On our way home we visited the Grand Canyon of 
the Colorado. I spent one day driving around the 
rim, and Mr. Stambaugh and I went down into the 
canyon the next day. This stupendous gorge is one 
of the most wonderful sights of the world. Its gran- 
deur is indescribable, benumbing the senses and 
creating a feeling of insignificance in even the 
unemotional. 

On this trip I saw so many interesting things and 
met so many delightful people that I made up my 
mind to see more of the great West and its inhabi- 
tants, a desire that was gratified to some extent 
two years later, when, having for my purpose some 
investigation of the then new mining fields of Tono- 
pah, Goldfield and other Nevada districts, I went 
there with Mr. Frank Kirk, President of the Tono- 
pah Mining Company. We left Chicago on the 
evening of June 26, 1904, on the Overland Limited 


Standing—Henry H. Stambaugh. On horseback at right—J. G. 
Butler, Jr. Grand Canon of the Colorado, in 1902. 
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of the Chicago & Northwestern Railroad. This 
train was then advertised as the fastest in the 
world, a distinction which it deserved. I have 
traveled in the best trains of this country and 
Europe, but have never seen anything finer or 
faster. Even at that time, more than twenty years 
ago, this train had electric lights, carried two sten- 
ographers, served its passengers with stock reports, 
barbers, bath rooms and telephone connection to 
all parts of the country at every important stop. 
I was impressed on this trip with the magnificent 
distances of our great country, the fine farms and 
the interminable wheat and corn fields, all seen at 
their best for a thousand miles west of Chicago. 
Also with the vast desert country known as the 
alkali plains, which we crossed before reaching 
Reno on the third day out from Chicago. Reno, 
where we missed connections and were obliged to 
wait until the following day, had not then become 
famous as a divorce resort. It was a small town, just 
emerging from the border ruffian stage, and had 
but one hotel—a quite good one, however,—dis- 
tinguished by the fact that it had no name. The 
town itself seemed to consist chiefly of saloons, 
gambling places, dance halls and immoral resorts. 
There was an Elk’s Club, about the best building 
then in the town, where we were very hospitably 
entertained and met everybody worth while in the 
place. A feature of the town, now a fine little city, 
was the Truckee River, which flowed through it in 
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a narrow channel with a steep grade, making a 
raging torrent of beautifully clear water. 

From Reno we went through the Comstock re- 
gion and saw many abandoned mines and the para- 
phernalia used in their operation. This region was 
the source of the immense fortunes of the Fairs, 
Mackeys and others, but it had been practically 
worked out and presented a doleful appearance. 
Most of the original inhabitants had moved on the 
Tonopah field, where things were then booming. 
Our destination being Tonopah, we were forced to 
make the trip for the distance of about thirty-four 
miles in a stage coach, the railroad then building 
into the camp being completed only a little more 
than half way. This stage coach ride began at 2:00 
o’clock in the afternoon and ended at 8:00 o’clock 
the next morning. The stage carried nine passen- 
gers, with a lot of luggage, boxes of berries, quarters 
of beef, and everything else which could possibly 
be crowded in. The passengers got in last and ac- 
commodated themselves as best they could in the 
cramped quarters. The whole country seemed to 
be full of howling coyotes, and the alkali dust from 
the desert settled over us in a thick coat. It was 
quite different from the Overland Limited, but 
interesting nevertheless. 

At Tonopah we visited a number of gold and 
silver mines from which large fortunes had been 
taken, although the camp had been opened only a 
short time before. I learned here that one of the 
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most promising properties was owned by my 
friend, Charlie Schwab, but have never been in- 
formed whether it had yielded him much wealth or 
otherwise. Many of these claims made great for- 
tunes for their owners, while others in close vicinity 
proved to be barren. There were about six thousand 
people at Tonopah at that time. It was located ona 
shelf of the mountains, with a magnificent view, 
but not a blade of grass, a growing shrub, or a drop 
of water were then to be found in the town. It had, 
however, its full complement of saloons, gambling 
hells, dance halls, and the usual “red light’’ dis- 
trict. Gambling is the predominant passion of the 
gold miner. We saw in these places elderly men 
who had worked hard for their money risk it all on 
a throw of the dice and, as it seemed to us, usually 
lose it. Although there were many tragic sights in 
the place, the order seemed to be good and the 
authorities had their work well in hand. 

Tonopah afterward proved to be one of the most 
famous of the mining fields, and many fortunes 
were made in it. It was discovered by a prospector 
named Jim Butler, and serves as a good illustration 
of how fortune or failure were often the result of 
the merest accident in the life of the gold hunter. 
Jim Butler and his faithful friend, his burro, were 
prospecting and made camp for noon-day lunch- 
eon. The burro was very hungry and saw a few 
tufts of green vegetation protruding from the side 
of the mountain. He kicked and pulled this off, 
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loosening the formation and exposing a wondrous 
vein of silver and lead. The burro was accorded a 
part in the discovery of the famous Tonopah camp, 
and in the “Tonopah Bonanza’, dated March 31, 
1906, the following appeared:- 


“Me and Jim Found Tonopah” 


“T’m the burro. Don’t forget me, 
When you hew Jim out of stone. 

I will tell you, if you’ll let me, 

How this Midas Ledge got known; 
To slight me cuts my feelings raw, 
For me and Jim found Tonopah. 

Dates and data we’ll dispense with 
And all geologic rot, 

But the narrative commences with 
Me, ME, standing on the spot, 
A-sizing up the ledge I saw 
Where ME and Jim found Tonopah. 

Manganese or brittle silver? 

Didn’t know and didn’t care, 

But I noticed on that hill, sir, 

Clumps of bunch grass growing where 
The world will countless treasure draw. 
Thus ME and Jim found Tonopah. 

So, when you erect Jim’s statue, 
Don’t omit your long eared friend, 

And I'll emphasize it that you 
Won’t regret it in the end, 

So gratefully Pll ‘Haw! he! haw!’ 
Yes, ME and Jim found Tonopah.” 
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From Tonopah we drove by stage to Goldfield, 
the next mining camp to the west. It was a harder 
trip than from Sodaville to Tonopah. About half 
way some enterprising fellow had drilled a deep 
well, installed what was called a “whip” for raising 
the water, and was making a fortune by selling it 
to teamsters and people who passed that way. He 
had no competition, as there was no other water 
on the trail between Tonopah and Goldfield. At 
Goldfield we stopped at the only hotel in the camp, 
which had been opened for business that day by a 
young man and woman. The woman hailed the 
stage and cordially invited us to become her guests. 
This hotel was built of galvanized sheet iron manu- 
factured in Youngstown. Later I talked with this 
young woman, and Mr. Kirk warned me to quit 
doing so, as she was the landlord’s wife and he was 
insanely jealous as well as a very good shot. This 
hostelry was at Columbia, close to Goldfield prop- 
er, to which town we proceeded after dining. 

At Goldfield we inspected the properties of the 
Ohio-Tonopah Company, in which I was financially 
interested. The whole region seemed to be promis- 
ing territory, and the people already there were an 
interesting lot. The town itself had hardly started 
and our superintendent was living in a tent, as 
were most of the other residents. The buildings 
were mostly saloons and what were called “Floozy 
Barns’. This was a new name for the dance halls 
and resorts that featured all the other mining 
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camps. The camp was at that time less than six 
months old, but elaborate preparations were being 
made to celebrate the Fourth of July with a parade, 
contests, games and a brass band. Part of the prep- 
arations was the appointment of twenty-five ad- 
ditional deputies by the sheriff of the county, and 
the purchase of fifty additional sets of handcuffs, 
so the celebration was probably a very lively 
affair. 

I was much impressed with the possibilities of 
the State of Nevada, which later became one of the 
great gold and silver producing States. It seems to 
have large deposits of coal, and when the mines are 
developed and equipped with modern apparatus 
for smelting the rich ores, it should produce a vast 
source of wealth. 

Returning to Reno, we went on to San Francisco, 
where several days were spent in a most interesting 
way in visiting points of interest in the city. In my 
opinion it was then one of the most cosmopolitan 
cities of the world. The hospitality extended to us 
was remarkable, but in accordance with the spirit 
of the West. We were dined and wined at more than 
a dozen of the most famous eating places, among 
which was one called ““The Poodle Dog’’, known all 
over the world. The people of San Francisco were 
more friendly than any others I had ever met, and 
all of them were exceedingly proud of the city and 
anxious to tell the visitor of its charms. Twenty 
years ago, San Francisco was one of the most at- 
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tractive places on the continent for the tourist, and 
it probably deserves the same reputation today. It 
was then by far the leading city in California, 
although it has lost some of its prestige in recent 
years to Los Angeles, located at the southern end 
of the State. 

In my library I have many volumes relating the 
story of the Lewis and Clark Expedition and de- 
scribing the explorations by these men which were 
so largely instrumental in securing for the United 
States a vast territory rich in resources beyond the 
dreams of men a century ago. Having been always 
interested in the adventures of these two path- 
finders of civilization, it was natural that I should 
wish to attend the exposition held to celebrate the 
centenary of their arrival at the mouth of the 
Columbia River. The American Institute of Mining 
Engineers, an organization having much to do with 
the iron and steel business, projected a trip to 
Alaska in 1905, in which Mrs. Butler and I were 
invited to join as the guests of Mr. E. L. Ford, a 
member of the Institute, who accompanied the 
party with his son, John Willard Ford. We left 
Chicago with a large party on June 24, 1905, occu- 
pying a very fine special train on the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul. It so happened that our 
reservations were in the last car, and that this car 
was the same occupied by William McKinley on 
his last trip from Canton to Buffalo, and from 
the rear platform of which he made his last address 
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to a crowd at a railway station. The room he 
occupied was a sort of shrine to some of us who 
knew McKinley particularly well and were ac- 
quainted with the facts, which we communicated 
to our friends. 

The route chosen was very different from that over 
which I had previously crossed the continent, being 
entirely free from dust, through a very fertile farm- 
ing country part of the way, and through pictur- 
esque mountainous regions for the remainder. 
There is much of interest to be seen between St. 
Paul and Spokane, our first stop. Devil’s Lake 
specially attracted our attention. It is sixty miles 
long and so deep that it is said the bottom has 
never been reached by a sounding line. We passed 
through one farm, said to contain thirty-two square 
miles, all sown in wheat, and yielding annually 
about one million bushels. There were few trees 
along most of the route, and the land was of the 
nature of a vast rolling prairie. 

We found Spokane a beautiful and interesting 
city. It has become one of the great business centers 
of the Northwest, famous for its cheap water- 
power and its hustling business spirit. The source 
of low cost waterpower is the Spokane River, which 
flows through the city in a series of cascades with a 
fall of 132 feet in a distance of about a quarter of a 
mile. We were entertained at Spokane by Mr. and 
Mrs. A. B. Campbell, former residents of Youngs- 
town, who were prospering in this beautiful city, 
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which had, at the time of our visit, all of the attrac- 
tions of the East as well as most of those to be 
found in the West. But the only unattractive 
thing we saw at Spokane was a surviving rem- 
nant of the Spokane Indian tribe, who were a 
miserable, dirty lot, even for Indians. 

From Spokane, Mrs. Butler and I went on to 
Portland, where the Exposition was held, while the 
remainder of the party preferred a side trip into 
British Columbia. We reached the Columbia River 
a few hours after leaving Spokane. It is a magnifi- 
cent stream, and was formerly known as the 
Oregon. Under this name its majestic course 
through unbroken forests for a thousand miles 
justified the reference made to it by Bryant in his 
immortal ““Thanatopsis” as symbolic of regions 
inaccessible to men: 


“Go take the wings of Morning and the 
Barcan Desert pierce; 

Or lose thyself in the continuous woods 
where rolls the Oregon and hears no sound 
save his own dashings.”’ 


In 1905, however, this great river had become 
not only accessible in the finest and fastest of trains, 
but it was actually a field of industry—the fishing 
industry. From the train we saw in operation the 
“Fishing Wheel”, a most ingenious and inhuman 
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contrivance resembling an old-fashioned paddle- 
wheel. It was located along the shore and nets 
stretched out so as to form a narrow neck or flume 
through which the enormous schools of salmon had 
to pass in their progress up or down stream. The 
wheel was revolved rapidly by the action of the 
water and thousands of fish were caught in the 
paddles, carried over and dumped into boats. We 
were told many stories illustrating the astonishing 
abundance of salmon in the Columbia River, some 
of which were so improbable that we took them 
with a grain of salt. The industry of canning salmon 
had become a very important activity, however, and 
was next to lumbering, the most important in that 
region. The scenery along the Columbia River is 
beautiful. It has since become well known through 
the celebrated Columbia River Highway, one of 
the finest automobile roads in the world. 

The Exposition proved to be highly interesting. 
To me the most impressive exhibit was that in the 
Forestry building, which was itself constructed of 
logs about two hundred feet in length and from 
eight to ten feet in diameter. At that time there 
seemed to be little thought of conserving the won- 
derful forest growth of the great Northwest, and 
it was being used principally to advertise the possi- 
bilities of profit from lumbering. The venerable age 
of these trees is described by one of our modern 
poets in the following lines: 
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“Old! They were old when the world was young; 
The mating song of the Spring was sung 

In the kindly heart of each brave old tree 

Ere the good Christ walked on Galilee!”’ 


Sad to say, there are comparatively few of these 
giant Redwoods left. The National Government is 
now endeavoring to save the remnant. It was inter- 
esting to speculate on all that had occurred since 
these trees, the oldest living things in the world, 
were shrubs, as well as upon what may happen 
before they can be replaced. 

There was some good art, in both painting and 
sculpture, shown at the Exposition, and the latter 
was used principally to honor Lewis and Clark and 
their fellow explorers. Some of these statues were 
extremely interesting and instructive. The can- 
vases, while embracing a number by famous artists 
and having great merit, were badly shown, both 
light and arrangement being such as to prevent 
their being fully appreciated. We found the sur- 
rounding mountains our principal attraction. Mt. 
Hood, in its stately solitude, is alone worth the trip 
to the Pacific Coast. Its effect on the beholder 
unused to lofty peaks is one of impressive grandeur. 
It was capped with everlasting snows and 
glistened in the bright sunlight. The extremely 
pure air made its distance seem much less than 
it really is and heightened the effect. The scenery 
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is splendid when viewed in any direction from 
Portland. 

Our return from Portland was made by way of 
Seattle, where we overtook the main party. Both 
Mrs. Butler and I enjoyed the whole trip greatly. 
It proved most interesting and instructive through- 
out, and our return to Youngstown found us both 
enthusiastic admirers of the great Northwest. 

Beginning with the exposition known as the 
Philadelphia Centennial in 1876, it was my 
good fortune to see almost every exhibition of 
this kind held in America subsequent to that 
time. 

It is impossible, of course, to give my impres- 
sions of all these exhibitions of American in- 
dustry, genius and energy, beyond saying that all 
of them served to increase my admiration for our 
country, my knowledge of its vast wealth and 
resources, and my appreciation of the blessings 
its people enjoy in living in a land where in- 
dividual initiative and talent have been en- 
couraged by just rewards, and thus stimulated 
to a degree never seen elsewhere in the history of 
the world. My travels have taken me to all parts 
of the United States and over a considerable por- 
tion of the Old World, and these impressions have 
been strengthened by what I have seen in our own 
and foreign lands. I would urge every American to 
travel as much as his circumstances permit. There 
is no better form of education. Especially does 
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travel in our own country serve to convince us that 
we live in the most favored land on earth—a land 
blessed beyond any other by nature and by the 
genius of its institutions. 


CHAPTER XIV 


Entertaining and Being Entertained By 
British Iron and Steel Manufacturers 


[N the year 1910, the Fall Meeting of The 

American Iron and Steel Institute was featured 
by the presence, on invitation, of a large number 
of the most prominent manufacturers of iron and 
steel from England and the Continent. These 
interesting gentlemen came to America to meet the 
manufacturers in their own line, increase acquaint- 
ance and friendliness and doubtless also to see as 
much as they could in a short time of our country 
and our industries. The Institute entertained them 
in the best style possible, and greatly enjoyed their 
company. One feature of the entertainment was a 
trip, made by means of the finest special train that 
could be secured, from New York to Washington, 
via Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Detroit, Chicago and 
Pittsburgh, which was followed by a reception 
given by President Taft in the famous Blue Room 
at the White House. The British Iron and Steel 
Institute had visited this country in 1890, at 
which time I had charge of one of the special trains 
in which the visitors toured the South, and I had 
privately entertained a number of the most promi- 
nent manufacturers from abroad at various times, 
among these being Sir Lowthian Bell, Mr. Whit- 
worth, inventor of the Whitworth blast furnace 
stove, and others. So, when, an invitation was 
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received from the British Institute to send a 
delegation from our organization on a visit to 
England in 1911, and it was decided to limit the 
party to the directors and vice-presidents of the 
American body, I was asked by Judge Gary to be 
a member of the party, although I was not, at 
that time, one of the directors or one of the vice- 
presidents. I was listed as President of the Bessemer 
Pig Iron Association, then a rather important part 
of the machinery of the iron and steel industry in 
America. The other gentlemen included in the 
party were E. H. Gary, Powell Stackhouse, Willis 
L. King, Chas. M. Schwab, E. A. S. Clarke, E. C. 
Felton, James A. Farrell, James A. Campbell, T. 
J. Drummond, W. A. Rogers and Jas. T. McCleary. 
Several of these gentlemen were accompanied by 
ladies. Mr. Campbell’s two charming daughters, 
Rebecca and Marie, were members of the party. 
We secured passage on the Steamer Lapland, of 
the Red Star Line, and on the trip I was fortunate 
to meet a number of other passengers who were 
good friends. 

We arrived at London on July 25th. and were 
at once escorted to the Savoy Hotel, where luxuri- 
ous quarters had been reserved by the party. It was 
the first official visit by American iron and steel 
people across the water, and our British friends had 
set themselves to entertain us as lavishly as possi- 
ble. They succeeded, and the trip was one round of 
festivity from start to finish. The first day was 
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occupied by breakfast at the hotel, followed by a 
motor trip of about one hundred miles to and from 
Wisley Surrey, through the most beautiful and 
interesting part of England. From that time for- 
ward, we were given little time for rest. The laws 
of London provided at that time for the closing of 
all restaurants, dining rooms and places of refresh- 
ment at 12:30 A. M., but they were suspended in 
favor of our party. It was seldom that the gayety 
ended before 2:00 A. M., and it always began 
promptly at 9:00 A. M. 

The feature of this entertainment that made the 
deepest impression on me was an evening at the 
Royal Theatre, at which were present the King 
and Queen, as well as many of the nobility of 
England. The audience was said to be one of the 
most brilliant ever assembled in an English theatre, 
and the performance was by an all-star cast includ- 
ing the most famous actors of the time. Acts from 
a number of plays were presented. That which 
interested me most was the Forum Scene from 
“Julius Caesar”, with Herbert Tree as Mark An- 
thony; E. S. Willard as Brutus; A. E. George as 
Caesar and Basil Gill as Cassius. In this scene the 
mob was made up of more than five hundred well 
known English actors, it being considered a great 
honor for them to appear even in this capacity 
before the King and Queen. I have never seen any- 
thing to equal this performance in artistic bril- 
liance, and the audience itself was a sight worth 
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seeing. Our party occupied seats in a row across the 
house and attracted a great deal of attention, owing 
to the tact that we were dressed in ordinary evening 
attire, which contrasted strongly with that of the 
rest of the audience, practically all of whom were 
in either court dress or uniform. 

The Thursday following our arrival had been set 
apart as an opportunity for us to rest, but it so 
happened that on this day there occurred what is 
known as a “Royal Progress”, which means that 
the King and Queen, with their full retinue, appear 
in public. On this occasion the journey was from 
Windsor Castle to St. Paul’s, and the object, some 
official ceremony. Of course we had to see it. It has 
always seemed strange to me that the English 
people feel so strongly the ancient reverence for 
Royalty, which appears to us Americans as more 
or less fictitious; but they love and revere their 
King and Queen and regard the privilege of seeing 
either as worth standing for hours in a crowd. We 
had good seats and of course appreciated them, but 
probably far less than our hosts imagined would 
be the case. 

After four or five days, during which our British 
friends demonstrated that they are masters of hos- 
pitality, as well as that they have a deep and 
abiding affection for all things American, we went 
on to Brussels, where the business sessions of the 
combined meeting had been arranged. After leav- 
ing London the party was permitted to travel as 
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each member found convenient, but we were all 
requestedto meet in Brussels for conference two days 
prior to the date set for the international meeting. 
I found time, however, to visit the battle- 
field of Waterloo, which is found, somewhat to my 
surprise, about two miles from the town of that 
name. It was a very interesting trip, the visitor 
being thrilled by seeing the ground upon which was 
fought a contest that changed the map of Europe 
and perhaps of the world. The fact which impressed 
me most was the small area of the historic field. In 
those days armies were much smaller than now and 
battles were fought at much closer range than 
during our last great war, but they were not less 
tremendous in their outcome or less exciting during 
their progress. 

On the following day, it being July Fourth, I 
conceived the idea that we should have a celebra- 
tion. The thought did not come to me until about 
3:00 P. M., but by energetic work I soon had about 
twenty-five patriotic American men and women 
together and we celebrated our country’s natal day 
with a modest demonstration. It wound up with a 
dinner at a famous and beautiful cafe. This dinner 
lasted until midnight, and we had toastmasters and 
plenty of toasts. Some of the guests insisted on 
beginning their speeches with “My Lords and 
Gentlemen’, which we had heard so often in Lon- 
don. Finally we were joined by some of our good 
British friends, who took part in the affair just as 
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heartily as if it had not been arranged to commem- 
orate an event which robbed their country of 
empire whose wealth and greatness has no equal in 
all the British possessions stretching around the 
world. 

We found that Brussels had been selected for 
the joint meeting of the American and British 
Institute because both London and Paris wanted 
it and Brussels was neutral ground. The sessions 
began on July 5th, with 113 delegates from the 
United States, England, Scotland, Germany, 
France, Russia, Austria, Canada and Spain. It was 
a confusion of tongues, but there were plenty of 
interpreters. Judge Gary made a most remarkable 
address upon taking the chair, to which he had 
been unanimously elected as a tribute to America, 
already the greatest producer of iron and steel in 
the world, altho this was fourteen years ago. He 
enunciated the famous Gary Doctrine of coopera- 
tion vs. competition, and discussed the proposal to 
form a World Institute. There had been much 
enthusiasm in favor of this proposal, but Judge 
Gary suggested that it should be approached with 
caution. The plan was finally abandoned as im- 
practicable. James A. Farrell gave an excellent 
address, and there were a number of others. The 
whole proceeding made a marked impression on 
me, as typifying a new spirit among nations. 

The delegates were received formally by Albert, 
King of Belgium. He was very affable and made an 
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excellent impression on the visitors. King Albert 
was to show his genuine royalty later, during the 
trying period of the World War, but at that time 
none of us knew much about his personality and 
we were extremely interested in meeting him. Most 
of us were much surprised to find that he was much 
over six feet tall and of imposing presence. He wore 
a uniform and sword, carried himself very erect and 
spoke excellent English. I was sixth in line and 
when I was presented by Mr. Greinier, King 
Albert spoke of a copy of my book, “Presidents I 
Have Seen and Known’’, which had been sent him 
a short time previously. Incidentally, I had tried 
to present this book to both the Belgian and 
English Kings through diplomatic channels with- 
out success, and then decided to follow my own 
plan, sending it direct to the sovereigns, both of 
whom accepted it and acknowledged it with very 
cordial letters. 

On this trip, after the official work of the Insti- 
tute was completed and in company with Mr. 
James A. Campbell and his wife and daughters, I 
visited Cologne, Berlin and Rotterdam, returning 
home from that port on the steamship Rotterdam, 
which docked at New York July 31st. 


CHAPTER XV 
A Visit to France During the World War 
ALTHOUGH I have recorded my experiences in 


France as a member of the American Indus- 
trial Commission to France during August and 
September, 1916, in a book published shortly after 
my return to this country, I shall give a brief 
account of this experience here because, in many 
ways, this journey was one of the most interesting 
episodes in my life and presents scenes so different 
from that of the peaceful experiences to which I 
have always been accustomed and which are herein 
described that it seems quite necessary to complete 
the story. 

The Industrial Commission to France was a 
body organized under the auspices of the American 
Manufacturers’ Export Association, following the 
visit to this country by a body of noteworthy 
Frenchmen who came to study the situation from 
the standpoint of what might be expected from the 
United States in the matter of war materials, 
which had become of vital importance to France in 
her struggle with Germany. Incidentally I think 
these estimable Frenchmen must have been greatly 
surprised at the tremendous resources developed 
when we got into the war, as well as the extent to 
which we were able to help their country previous 
to that time. The American Commission consisted 
of thirteen gentlemen, each representing a sepa- 
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rate industry. I was prevailed to make the journey 
as the representative of the steel and iron industry, 
and consented to go only with much reluctance. 
The enterprise involved some danger, as German 
submarines were active and we did not know what 
conditions were to be met in France. This did not 
disturb me in the least, but it was difficult to get 
away on account of business affairs. I agreed to go 
finally only one week before the Commission sailed, 
and then only because President Farrell, of the 
United States Steel Corporation, personally urged 
me to do so, as otherwise there would be no repre- 
sentative of the steel industry in the group. The 
purpose was a study of industrial conditions in 
France, with reference to the situation at the close 
of the war, which most people then thought to be 
approaching its end. 

We found a gun mounted on the prow of our 
vessel, the Lafayette, and were assured that it was 
meant for business if the occasion arose, the Cap- 
tain explaining that his instructions were to fire on 
a German submarine, if any such vessel threatened 
his ship. We also found that, in the interest of our 
international relations with Germany, our chair- 
man was thoroughly convinced that we should 
observe the strictest neutrality, although we were 
to be the guests of the French Government 
and to visit a stricken country with which most of 
us felt the greatest sympathy. I accepted the oft 
repeated admonitions to this effect with decided 
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mental reservations, and felt that if we were to 
perform any service, either for France or for our 
own country, we should be in full sympathy with 
the French. The majority of the Commission felt 
as I did. They, however, concealed their senti- 
ments more or less successfully. I made no effort in 
that direction, and had no cause to regret my be- 
havior, as we were at war with Germany within a 
few months afterward and probably should have 
been openly allied with France at that time. 

On the trip over we saw many signs of war, such 
as extra precautions as to baggage, passports, look- 
outs, regulations on the vessel, and other things of 
like nature. We saw no submarines, however, and 
landed safely at Bordeaux, after having been chased 
during the night. Our vessel was escorted into the 
Bay of Biscay by two French cruisers. At Bor- 
deaux we were greeted before landing from the 
vessel by a delegation of prominent citizens, headed 
by the Prefect of the city. 

From the time of our landing at Bordeaux until 
we sailed for home, the trip was a round of recep- 
tions and dinners extended by the authorities of 
the various cities visited, it being apparent that the 
French people were fully appreciative of the fact 
that America was then furnishing them with vast 
quantities of war munitions and was friendly in 
their time of need. Many of these receptions were 
very interesting, but all were much alike. The 
dinners were quite formal and the speeches, of 
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which there were usually a number by both sides, 
were in French or English and so were not always 
understood by all of the audience. 

The first thing that struck me when we landed at 
Bordeaux was the large number of able-bodied men 
employed about the docks. It seemed strange when 
man-power was at such a premium. We were told 
that these were Spaniards. At this port I saw also 
a great deal of steel that had been made in Youngs- 
town. The shop windows were filled with articles 
intended to be worn by people in mourning, and 
pretty much every woman one saw on the streets 
wore the somber black indicating that she had lost 
a son or other close relative in the war. One of the 
sights shown to us there was a great prison camp, 
in which thousands of prisoners of war were con- 
fined. These were mainly Germans, although there 
were a few Austrians and Bavarians. We were told 
by these prisoners, to some of whom we talked, that 
they were glad to be out of the war. Bordeaux is an 
important French port and there was much talk 
there about naval conditions in the war, especially 
the activity of German submarines. It is also a cen- 
ter of the wine trade, and during our visit there we 
were taken through some of the larger wine cellars, 
in one of which we were told there were at that 
time sixty thousand casks and ten million bottles 
of champagne. Of course we sampled the vintages. 
Over a million persons in France were at that time 
engaged in the wine industry, in spite of the war. 
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From Bordeaux we went to Paris by special 
train, finding that city entirely without lights, on 
account of the frequent raids by German aircraft. 
We were domiciled at the Hotel Crillon, afterward 
to become world famous in connection with the 
conferences preceding the treaty of Versailles. At 
Paris I met Dr. Metcalf, formerly of Youngstown, 
who was in charge of the Frank H. Mason Ward 
and the New York Ward in the great war hospital 
known as “The American Ambulance’’. This insti- 
tution had been in charge of General Frank H. 
Mason, one of my boyhood friends at Niles, until 
his death. His widow took a great interest in it. 
One of my pleasures while in Paris was a drive 
through the city with her, and I was astonished 
to see how widely she was known and how affec- 
tionately she was regarded by the people of Paris. 
I had secured a small French flag at Bordeaux and 
carried it with me constantly on the journey 
through France, waving it whenever the oppor- 
tunity occurred, in spite of the warning given us by 
our chairman that we were to observe strict neu- 
trality. This flag was received with great enthusi- 
asm and it pleased Mrs. Mason. It afforded me 
great pleasure to see how the French people trusted 
our Americans in hospital work, and how thorough 
was their cooperation. At the American Ambu- 


‘lance I met more than one woman high in Parisian 


society who wore a uniform and worked as a regu- 
lar nurse. On this visit to Paris, which was made 
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principally to fill in the time until satisfactory 
arrangements could be made for a trip through 
industrial regions and along the battle front, we 
spent several days. They were taken up by lunch- 
eons and dinners, but I found time to see a number 
of the most interesting sights of the French Capi- 
tal, as well as to visit our official representatives. 
Lloyd George came to the Hotel Crillon while we 
were there, and after some difficulty arrangements 
were made for a call upon him by the members of 
the Commission. I greeted the English Premier in 
Welsh, his native tongue, which secured for me a 
few minutes conversation with him. He was greatly 
interested in political conditions in America. He 
discussed the war briefly, merely saying that it was 
a great misfortune, and hoping that, after the 
difficulties between the warring nations of Europe 
had been settled, America could help France, 
England and also Germany, since “the world is 
big enough for us all’’. As to England’s part, he said 
the British were “fighting the battle of civili- 
zation”. 

We had arrived at Bordeaux on Sunday, Sep- 
tember 3rd, and left Paris for Limoges on Thurs- 
day, September 14th. In the interim we had seen so 
many interesting institutions and sights that to 
merely name them all would require more space 
than is available here. A rather complete account 
of this journey may be found in “A Journey 
Through France in War Time’, written immedi- 
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ately after my return and from which I have 
refreshed my memory of this experience. I had 
already learned a good deal about the attitude of 
the French people toward the War and toward 
America, as it was my custom to walk abroad with 
one of the French-speaking Commissioners at 
every opportunity and talk through him to the 
people we met along the way. I had not, however, 
seen any signs of conflict, except in the hospitals, 
and was eager to get to the battle lines, where, it 
was promised, we should be allowed to see every- 
thing that could be seen without imminent personal 
danger to ourselves. 

Limoges is the center of the porcelain industry 
in France and a very charming city. It is among the 
oldest towns in France. We saw there a Roman 
bridge still in service after two thousand years, as 
well as a very old and very interesting cathedral. On 
the way we were treated to many sights familiar to 
Americans only from paintings by European 
artists. One of these was that of women washing 
clothing in the streams. At one point the river bank 
was lined for nearly a mile with women engaged in 
this ancient form of laundry work. At Limoges we 
saw the great chinaware factories and many other 
interesting sights. The city treated us most hospi- 
tably and our visit was the usual round of enter- 
tainment. After one of the dinners we had a very 
interesting talk with General Comby, an incapaci- 
tated French officer who had seen much service at 
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the beginning of the War and was in the battle of 
the Marne, where his corps had lost heavily. He 
entertained us greatly with his description of past 
war events, but could not be induced to say any- 
thing concerning the immediate present or the 
future, farther than that France must and would 
win. 

Our next stop was at Aubusson, where the great 
tapestry establishments of France are found. I 
bought a very fine portrait in tapestry of General 
Joffre there. This piece had been made for the 
French Government, I believe, and was sold only 
on condition that it should go to America. It was 
copied by a famous tapestry artist from a painting 
of the celebrated general. I had the frame removed 
and brought the piece home with me. Another 
piece that particularly impressed me was a repro- 
duction of a painting depicting the marriage of 
Napoleon and Josephine. This was about twenty 
feet high and thirty feet long, and contained, it was 
said, forty thousand different shades of coloring. 
It had been in process of manufacture four years 
and was not for sale, being intended for use in 
celebrating the victory of France when the War 
should be over. In these factories we saw women 
eighty years of age engaged at winding yarn, as 
well as very young girls sorting out colors. 

We traveled from town to town in motors sup- 
plied by the French Government, and everywhere 
the populace turned out to do us honor. The jour- 
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ney took us gradually southward, and among the 
places visited was Chateau Chavagnac, of peculiar 
interest as the birthplace of Lafayette. This fine 
old chateau has since been acquired by a group of 
American men and women, who plan to make it a 
French Mt. Vernon. Another very interesting sight 
was the monastery of St. Michael at Le Puy, where 
we found a church built on the very top of a huge 
perpendicular rock. Three hundred steps led up 
the ascent. They were more than most of the 
Commissioners cared to undertake, but I went up, 
with some of the more venturesome ones. The 
view from the top of this rock was magnificent. 
At the very highest point is a statue of the Virgin, 
cast from cannon taken from the Russians by 
Napoleon. 

From LePuy we crossed a range of mountains 
by night to St. Etienne, a celebrated ribbon manu- 
facturing center. Few of us will ever forget this 
ride, as it was intensely dark and apparently very 
perilous. The ribbon factories were not active on 
account of the war, and few people were then em- 
ployed. At St. Etienne we met Mr. William Hunt, 
American Consul, who was the last man appointed 
by President McKinley, also Theodore Laurent, 
son of a prominent steel manufacturer whom I 
had met at Brussels in 1911 before his untimely 
death, when there with the American Iron and 
Steel Institute. Our next stop was at St. Charmond, 
to visit the steel works conducted by Mr. Laurent, 
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in which large quantities of war materials were be- 
ing made. This plant uses the open hearth process 
exclusively and employs about 16,000 persons, of 
whom 5,000 were at that time women. These wo- 
men were clad much like men and were doing 
men’s work and being paid men’s wages. They had 
been taken into the works because of the shortage 
of male help and were rendering valiant service to 
their country. Here we saw also the testing of the 
famous French “Seventy-five” guns, and met the 
man who perfected this destructive weapon, Col. 
Rimailho. Mr. Laurent entertained the Commission 
at his handsome home in the evening, and we were 
thus given our first glimpse of French home life. It 
was very charming. Mrs. Laurent and her two 
daughters made it quite delightful for us, in spite 
of the fact that all the four sons had joined the 
colors and two of them had given their lives in the 
service. 

At Lyons, our next stop, we were shown through 
a large munitions plant and again found that a 
great number of the twelve thousand employes 
were women, at least half of them being of the 
gentler sex. This plant was the only one at that 
time equipped to make high-explosive shells ready 
to fire from the guns, and in the work done we 
were told that women proved more efficient than 
men. I could not help wondering whether, after the 
war was over, these women, many of whom were 
young and very good looking, would still remain at 
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work in these plants, and if so, what would be the 
effect on the economic and social life of France. 

One of the most interesting points visited by the 
Commission was Arles, our next stop. Here, in this 
town in Southeastern France, we found ruins of 
past and fine specimens of present architecture. 
This city was a center of wealth and culture under 
the Roman Empire and here may be seen more 
well preserved ruins of that date than anywhere 
else in France. Among the most notable may be 
mentioned the old Roman walls which once sur- 
rounded the city and still stand in places, and 
Roman public baths that could still be made serv- 
iceable. The ancient Arena, built by Augustus 
Caesar and containing his statue, has been restored 
and is still in use. Two thousand years ago this 
structure was the scene of royal entertainments, 
gladiatorial contests, and perhaps even struggles 
between wild beasts and Christian martyrs. It is 
now used for bull fights, this city being near the 
Spanish border. 

From Arles we were taken to Marseilles, most 
famous of all French ports. It is on the Mediterra- 
nean Sea, and familiar to all the world as the scene 
of certain adventures by the hero of “Monte 
Cristo”. We were shown through the castle of 
Chateau D’If, a quarter of a mile from the shore. 
The city of Marseilles constructed at its own ex- 
pense one of the vessels making up the fleet sent 
by Louis XVI. to aid America in its struggle for 
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independence. A magnificent harbor was being 
constructed at Marseilles, the project seeming tre- 
mendous considering the time. Part of this work 
was the driving of a canal tunnel through solid rock - 
five miles, to connect the harbor with the River 
Rhone and thus with practically all of Southern 
France. The Rhone empties into the Mediterranean 
at Marseilles, but the lower stretches are too turbu- 
lent for navigation, and the new canal was intended 
to reach the navigable part of the river from the 
harbor by the shortest route. 

At sunrise on September 26th we left Mar- 
seilles for the East and North, being at last on our 
way to the “Western Front”, then the most en- 
grossing part of the whole world. We stopped at 
many exceedingly interesting towns and were hailed 
with hospitality and apparent pleasure everywhere 
along the route. Crossing the French Alps, we saw 
companies of mounted artillery, the first thing of the 
kind any of our party had ever encountered. Among 
the places visited on this leg of the journey was 
Grenoble, famous for its monastery of Carthusian 
Monks and as the original home of ‘“‘Chartreuse’”’, 
a cordial so delectable as to seem incongruous as 
the invention of religious men who never ate meat 
and indulged in no luxuries except those of the 
intellect. Nevertheless, here Chartreuse was first 
compounded and here it is still made, the formula 
being kept secret and the necessary ingredients be- 
ing apparently unobtainable anywhere else in the 
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world. A curious and interesting incident of this 
journey was that at several places where the Amer- 
ican flag was displayed in our honor it was floating 
upside down, the people apparently not having 
seen it in use at any previous time. 

Our next stop of interest was at Le Creusot, 
where the greatest of all French steel and muni- 
tions plants is located. We were shown through this 
establishment, except the munitions plant, where 
high-explosive shells were loaded and it was thought 
the danger was too great. Here the number of 
women employed was relatively small, as the shells 
made were of the larger sizes. No children under 
fourteen years are employed there, although no 
such regulation was noticed elsewhere in France. 
This plant is the oldest business concern in France, 
having been chartered as a coal mining proposition 
in 1253. It had been taken over by the Govern- 
ment during the French Revolution and later re- 
stored to its owners. Even then it was owned by the 
Schneider family, as it is now. It is probably the 
most modern steel plant in Europe, especially in the 
matter of enlightened interest in the welfare and 
contentment of employes. There has been no strike 
in these works for more than twenty-five years. 

At Besancon, recognized as the “gateway to the 
Front’’, the fact that we were approaching active 
military operations was impressed on us when we 
were asked to sign a paper stating that we went 
farther in this direction on our own initiative and 
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with full knowledge of the dangers involved, and 
exonerating our French hosts of all responsibility 
for the consequences. Here we found the hotel win- 
dows closely barred and many wounded men re- 
turning from the battle lines. No lights were allowed 
on the streets. The morning after our arrival a 
thousand German prisoners were marched through 
the town to the prison camp nearby. We saw some 
interesting places at Besancon during the first day 
and were entertained, as usual, by the local Cham- 
ber of Commerce, which is, in France, a sort of 
government institution. Here I made my first ad- 
dress. It was given in English and translated into 
French for the benefit of the audience, not more 
than two or three of whom understood English. 
After it was over, the audience crowded around me 
and congratulated me. This talk was really the 
first note of genuine American sympathy with 
France sounded publicly on our journey. Up to 
that time, we had followed the injunction to main- 
tain neutrality in all public addresses. I told the 
audience just how I felt about the War, and that I 
was convinced our country felt the same way, even 
if we had to preserve an attitude of neutrality. 
When the address was translated into French by 
Mr. MacArthur, I could see that the audience was 
becoming greatly interested, but did not expect 
that they would rush up to me and embrace me, 
as many of them did. This address is printed in 
full herewith. 
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Gentlemen:- 

I am afraid my aeroplane French will not be 
understood by our good friends present. I tried 
it on a number of our Franco-American ora- 
tors, and they, with one accord, said it was 
fine and beautiful, but they could not under- 
stand a word I was saying. I will, therefore, 
ask my fellow-traveler and sympathizer, Mr. 
McArthur, to read the brief address I have 
prepared, apologizing through him for the la- 
mentable fact that I speak English only. 

This gives me an opportunity of saying that 
by special letter of authorization issued by Dr. 
Ricketts, President of the American Institute 
of Mining Engineers, I represent that import- 
ant organization during our mission in France. 
The American Institute of Mining Engineers is 
composed of more than six thousand members, 
all technical, scientific and practical men. The 
organization has been in existence more than 
a quarter of a century, and has rendered in- 
valuable service to our manufacturing and 
mining interests in the United States. This 
scientific body of men stand ready to render 
such service to France as France may desire 
and it is hoped this suggestion may receive 
serious consideration. 

Gentlemen: When our good ship, the La- 
fayette, passed through the river entering the 
port of Bordeaux, we beheld a most beautiful 
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sunset, such as Cazin would have painted. As 
we beheld this glorious vision it flashed through 
my mind that France is fighting for its exist- 
ence among nations, and my heart went out to 
all France in loving sympathy. As we landed 
and progressed on our journey, this feeling of 
reverence and affection for the people of France 
became intensified. The French spirit insures 
victory—a victory which, when gained, will be 
substantial and enduring, worthy of the great 
people who are pouring out their life blood and 
treasure to attain this end. 

Everywhere we have been impressed with 
the earnestness of the women in France. All 
the thousands we have seen at their employ- 
ment impressed me with their desire to help 
save the country. In a word, as I looked upon 
their faces, all seemed to express the thought, 
“We are working for France’. This slogan goes 
all over your fair land and is a mighty factor in 
the progress of the conflict. Signs of loss were 
everywhere from Bordeaux to Paris, and in 
our wanderings since, but not a word of com- 
plaint have we heard. 

Our visit to the birthplace of your country- 
man, Lafayette, was looked forward to with 
intense interest and the visit was a keen reali- 
zation of the expectation. As our worthy 
President Mr. Nichols, raised his glass and 
asked that we pause for a moment in silence 
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and think of the great man who was the com- 
panion and aide of Washington, “first in war, 
first in peace and first in the hearts of his 
countrymen’’, there was not a dry eye in the 
room. All present realized the close relation- 
ship between France and the United States, 
cemented and welded for all time to come by 
the early sympathy of France for our strug- 
gling colonies, and the great assistance rendered 
by Lafayette to Washington in our time of 
need, and which resulted in our independence. 

In the present struggle of France, we owe 
it to the French people to aid in all possible 
ways. I believe that a great majority of the 
citizens of the United States are in sympathy 
with France and their prayers are for your 
success and freedom. 

It may not be out of place, although some- 
what personal, in this connection to mention 
that when Lafayette visited the United States 
in 1824, my grandfather, whose name I bear, 
attended a reception given the great French- 
man in Philadelphia and has often told me 
about it, dwelling upon the enthusiasm with 
which Lafayette was everywhere greeted dur- 
ing his triumphant tour through the country. 
I have also in my autograph collection a three 
page patriotic letter by Lafayette in 1824 
during his visit. I prize this letter most highly. 

Another fact I may mention, and it gives me 
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profound pleasure to do so. France, in spite 
of her troubles carried out her contract, and 
sent to the Panama-Pacific Exposition at San 
Francisco, a magnificent collection of paint- 
ings and sculpture. Many examples of both 
were loaned from the Luxembourgh, and 
there were a number of pieces of priceless 
sculpture by Rodin, your great sculptor, whose 
work is famous the world over. The exhibit 
also contained many notable examples of work 
by other French and Belgian artists. After the 
exhibition closed we were fortunate enough to 
have the collection exhibited at my home, 
Youngstown, Ohio, for a period of thirty days, 
under the auspices of The Mahoning Insti- 
tute of Art. We were told that some of the 
examples were for sale, and if sold, the pro- 
ceeds would help the artists and assist in the 
great work being carried on to aid the hospi- 
tals of France. We, therefore, made a common 
cause, buying a number of the paintings, and 
one piece of sculpture, thus doing our bit to 
help the good work along, besides securing for 
our country some splendid examples of the art 
of France. The exhibit was obtained through 
the courtesy of Monsieur Jean Guiffrey, Min- 
ister of Fine Arts in France, to whom we are 
profoundly grateful. In this connection I may 
add that the United States is largely indebted 
to France for influence upon American art. 
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Nearly all of our great painters and sculptors 

received their initial education in France and 

the influence upon American Art and the 
artists by French masters is incalculable. This 

is one of the debts of the United States to 

France which can never be fully repaid. 

The commission is in France, first, bearing 
America’s good will, and second, to investigate 
and render such substantial aid to France as 
may be in our power, having in mind always 
the great friendship existing between the two 
republics and which we hope our mission will 
strengthen. We venture to hope that our jour- 
ney through France in war time will also result 
in the increased exchange of commodities be- 
tween the two countries, a consummation de- 
voutly to be wished. 

I thank you, gentlemen, from the bottom of 
my heart and bid you God speed in the great 
work of saving France. 

The following day, Wednesday, October 4th., 
we left Besancon in military automobiles for the 
“Front’’. We were in Alsace-Lorraine, and our first 
day was spent at Beaucourt, where we arrived at 
midnight. Next morning we were aroused by the 
thunder of guns. It was an experience never to be 
forgotten. At breakfast we were warned not to 
leave the hotel alone. I was up early and at day- 
break saw the town crier passing along the street 
and calling the hour, with what news he had of the 
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war. It was given in French and meant nothing to 
me. From Beaucourt we traveled to Belfort, which 
had been under German gunfire at times for several 
years and was badly battered. Just at that time the 
guns were turned in another direction. Here we saw 
the first real effects of gunfire, although the town 
had been bombarded from a distance of ten miles. 
I was greatly interested in the carving known as 
“The Belfort Lion’, wrought in the face of a rock 
cliff just below the citadel by Bartholdi. It is im- 
pressive and striking chiefly because of its enor- 
mous size, which is seventy-three feet in length and 
forty-three feet in height. Most of the citizens re- 
maining in Belfort occupied the cellars of their 
houses and seemed to be going about their business 
as usual. There had been no shelling for eight days, 
but the guns opened up again the day after we left 
the town, between fifteen and twenty people being 
killed. There was a large cave beneath the hotel, 
and we were shown how to get to it quickly if neces- 
sary during the night. All shutters were kept closed; 
no lights were allowed, and passes were required in 
every direction. The cannon boomed all night but, 
strange to say, I enjoyed restful sleep at Belfort, 
where we spent two nights. 

Conditions grew rapidly worse as we advanced 
toward the actual battle lines. We were held up 
frequently and moved only under military orders. 
Passing through Riremont, we came to Busanne, 
and then to Thanne, which had been in German 
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hands, but had been retaken and was a fearful 
wreck. We drove at night from Thanne to Gerard- 
mere, it being deemed unsafe to spend the night at 
the former place, although almost equally danger- 
ous to make the journey through the moonlight 
because of German aeroplanes. None of these saw 
us, however, and we had no trouble. On our return 
from Gerardmere, we passed within half a mile of 
the German lines and were exposed to their guns 
for half an hour. At this point our guards donned 
steel helmets and carried hand grenades and revol- 
vers. We sat very quietly, being absolutely helpless 
to defend ourselves. The Germans were busy else- 
where, however, or did not care to molest us. The 
guns roared terrifically all of this time, but we got 
through without accident. 

From this time on we were on ground drenched 
with blood and torn with shells. One small town 
after another contained nothing but demolished 
houses, ruined churches, and evidences of shell fire 
in every direction. Forests and fields had been torn 
to pieces. Some few people remained in the ruined 
homes, but most of them had been killed or driven 
out. It was ghastly. The roads were filled with 
army trucks and ambulances, all moving at night 
and without lights, as the country was unsafe for 
traffic by day. We passed through the battlefield of 
LaChipotte, where sixty thousand French had 
driven back a larger German force in 1914. The 
French loss was more than thirty thousand. Mile 
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after mile of wooded land was covered with crosses. 
Most of these mark single graves. Many of them 
were painted black and recorded the fact that from 
twenty to fifty Germans lay beneath. The French 
interred their dead individually whenever it was 
possible to do so, but the enemy dead were buried 
generally in trenches. From this point on we never 
left the crosses, which often lined both sides of the 
roadway. At Baccarat we reached the eastern end 
of the Marne Battle line, and followed it for twenty 
miles westward. The use of trenches had not begun 
when the Marne was fought, and there were few 
of these in evidence. The damage to shrubbery and 
trees had been enormous, but already nature had 
gone far to heal the wounds of war, and the entire 
country was again clothed in green. On this stretch 
we were never more than three miles from the 
actual lines of the first battle of the Marne, and to 
our right the whole country had been desperately 
fought over as the Germans retreated after that 
historic struggle, in which it is probable that the 
fate of modern civilization was really decided. 

Our next stop was Rambevillers, and from this 
ruined village we went on to Gerbevillers, at which 
a pathetic incident of the war took place. This was 
the last point to which anyone could proceed with- 
out a pass signed by General Joffre. At Gerbe- 
villers a little company of French soldiers held a 
bridge against a German army corps, preventing 
the enemy from reaching his destination in time to 
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prevent a French victory at another point. In 
revenge the German soldiers went from house to 
house with torches and burned the town. At least 
that was the way the story was told to us. The 
village had been utterly destroyed by fire, evident- 
ly in a systematic manner. The only building to 
escape was a temporary hospital conducted by a 
religious organization, at the head of which was 
Sister Julie. Sister Julie could not save the town, 
but when the Germans came to her hospital, filled 
with wounded French soldiers, she met them at the 
door and drove them off. Not only that, the French 
people said, but Sister Julie made the Germans put 
out fires they had started in the neighborhood and 
fill tubs of water in the hall of her hospital, for use 
if the fire should spread in that direction. Possibly 
the Germans deliberately spared the hospital and 
even took measures to protect it against fire. The 
French are a very imaginative people, and every- 
body knows it is hard to account for some of the 
vagaries of the German military mind. The fact 
that is fully established in this story is that a single 
company of French soldiers held a bridge against 
twelve thousand Germans for several hours and 
died before the enemy crossed it. Also that the 
handsome chateau at Gerbeviller was shelled ruth- 
lessly apparently with no other purpose than wan- 
ton destruction. . 

We went on northwestward along the Western 
Front, seeing a repetition of the things already de- 
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scribed at every village and along every road. At 
Nancy we saw the wonderful windows in the Cathe- 
dral of St. Elme blown out, and a hole in the ground 
fifty feet deep, where a German shell had alighted. 
From Nancy to Chalons on the Marne is 108 miles. 
On this journey we were in the rear of the French 
army. Passing St. Mihiel, the famous salient held 
by the Germans four years and wiped out by the 
Americans in three days, we were very close to the 
trenches, but there was nothing going on at that 
time. The cannon heard constantly must have been 
French, but we were told that the German guns 
could be heard for fifty miles, and the battle line 
in this sector was at that time about thirty miles 
away. The ground had been fought over earlier in 
the war, however, and there were ruins every- 
where. There were many troops and munition 
trains, also some ambulances, in evidence along the 
way. 

At Chalons on the Marne, I, with several other 
members of our party, was inspecting the Cathedral 
of Notre Dame. While we were there a funeral ser- 
vice was conducted for some lad whose body lay 
somewhere among the thousands interred on the 
battle fields of France. After the service the people 
present gathered around the father, mother and 
two sisters of the dead soldier, weeping with them 
and kissing them in the demonstrative way of the 
French. My companions were greatly moved and 
had gone on, as the others did presently, leaving 
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me practically alone with the father. He approach- 
ed me and extended his hand, having perhaps read 
in my face something of my feelings. He knew no 
English and I knew no French, but the language of 
sympathy is universal. We grasped hands and the 
only word uttered was my crude ‘“‘Americaine”’. 
It was sufficient. I knew that my sympathy was 
appreciated and all doubt at first about the pro- 
priety of remaining to express it vanished. 

We proceeded in military automobiles, under 
guards provided by the army, to Rheims, which is 
on the south branch of the Marne and about ninety 
miles from Paris. This city was under German guns 
from almost the beginning of the war until its end. 
The invaders passed it on the way to Paris in the 
first grand rush, and intrenched behind it when they 
were forced to fall back from the Marne to the 
plateau between the Marne and Aisne. Reims was 
one of the principal victims of German animosity 
during the war and has been told about by so many 
writers that I shall pass it over. Sufficient to say 
that here, as at Verdun, the sublime patience and 
courage of the French people was exhibited at its 
best. There were not many days for more than 
three years that a German shell did not alight some- 
where in the city, but the people went on about 
their business much as usual. At Rheims we were 
given our first opportunity actually to enter the 
trenches. Here we were also taken into the actual 
fighting zone, where the hideous business of killing 
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people was being carried on by both sides. We saw 
concealed batteries, camouflaged roads—all the ap- 
purtenances of war in actual use. About eleven 
o’clock in the morning, we approached close to 
trenches occupied by the French, being told that 
just ahead the two armies, containing about four 
million men, lay a short distance from each other. 
We saw only a small number of soldiers at any 
time, it being excellent policy to keep out of sight. 
At this point our cars were separated and orders 
given the drivers to keep half a mile apart. At this 
point, also, two members of the Commission sud- 
denly lost interest in the proceedings and decided 
that they would go no further. We paused at 
Rheims and were entertained by the authorities 
there, much in the same way as at other cities, with 
the distinction that the principal formalities were 
held in a great wine cellar excavated out of the 
chalk cliffs. After this we visited the ruined cathe- 
dral and were then told that we could go into the 
trenches if we cared to do so. There was nothing 
particularly dangerous about this and all of the 
party began the journey. It was interesting, but 
rather uncomfortable, especially for a nervous per- 
son, so only three of us went to the limit fixed as 
within reasonable safety by the officer in charge. 
I preferred to see all there was to be seen, and, with 
Deputy Damour and Mr. MacArthur, went to 
within less than one thousand yards of the German 
forces. We were permitted to look over the German 
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lines through periscopes, but emphatically warned 
against raising our heads above the trench. I kept 
well down, and am satisfied that the others did so, 
too. 

The trenches we visited were about five feet deep 
and two feet wide at the bottom. They were dry at 
that time and had occasional caves dug in the sides, 
into which the soldiers went to rest. These were 
entered by steps, in order to get them under suffici- 
ent cover. Some of them had board floors and all 
we saw had straw or other covering on the earth. A 
part of these trenches had been dug by Germans 
and afterward captured from them. From the most 
advanced point reached by our party there was 
absolutely no sign of war except the earth thrown 
up in front of German trenches, and barbed wire 
strung cris-crossed on posts between. The country 
was quite green and peaceful to all appearances. We 
saw all there was to see, tried to realize all the 
savagery that lay under that peaceful looking 
stretch of country, and then returned to Rheims by 
about the same route we had come. Immediately 
afterward we were taken to the famous wine cellars 
of Heidsick & Company, which contain twelve 
miles of vaults. A day or so previously a German 
shell had alighted above one of the vaults and ex- 
ploded, destroying forty thousand bottles of Cham- 
pagne; but there was plenty left when we got there. 
I was told that, although the people of the city 
were allowed to take refuge in these vaults during 
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times of bombardment, not a single bottle of wine 
had ever been stolen. 

In spite of the wonderful hospitality of the offi- 
cials at Rheims, I left that city and the Western 
Front with a feeling of depression. I could not help 
thinking that our boasted civilization is a very 
fragile thing. Here, in one of the most fertile parts 
of Europe, with a civilization older than almost any 
other which still endures, were a frugal, industrious 
people forced into a life and death struggle to pre- 
vent a neighboring nation that boasted a civiliza- 
tion even better than theirs from destroying their 
homes, factories and farms, shedding blood as if it 
were water and consigning to ruin monuments of 
art and miracles of luxury that centuries cannot re- 
place. What does civilization mean if it fails to 
include justice and consideration for others? What 
do knowledge and skill and industry profit, if they 
are to be used to destroy what they have already 
created? And what do the long ages of man’s 
struggle upward to the light avail if they lead to 
scenes such as have been described? Since that time 
the German dream of world dominance has been 
shattered and the human race seems safe from an- 
other such catastrophe as the World War, but there 
does not appear to be much evidence that Europe 
has learned from this experience the lesson it should 
teach, which is that if human progress is to be real, 
both the head and the heart must have a share in 
solving the problems of mankind. 
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Returning to Chalons on Marne the same even- 
ing, because it was considered unsafe to remain in 
Rheims over night, we went on to Paris the next day 
and there we saw less discouraging sights. Among 
these were the activities of the American Red 
Cross and the splendid work being done in the hos- 
pitals, maintained largely by the humanity of the 
world not then actively engaged in the war. Beyond 
effective demonstration of the futility of autocratic 
government, the greatest good that has come from 
the World War have been discoveries in surgery and 
medicine made during its progress. Among these 
stands preeminently the perfection of the Carroll- 
Dakin method of sterilizing wounds, in which I was 
greatly interested, and which I afterward sought in 
every way to bring to the attention of the medical 
profession in America, devoting to it an entire 
chapter in my book, “‘A Journey Through France in 
War Time’’. Perhaps also this terrific and wasteful 
conflict will lead to some method of preventing war, 
which is fundamentally a crime. Whether this be 
accomplished through a league of nations for en- 
forcing peace, or by some other method, it will 
eventually be done, for as ignorance is dispelled and 
government passes more and more into the hands 
of the people, the two conditions chiefly responsible 
for armed conflict among nations will disappear and 
some other method will be found for the adjust- 
ment of international disputes. 

Arriving for the second time in Paris on October 
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10th, we spent ten days in that city. The time was 
taken up chiefly with meetings and luncheons, 
among the former being a meeting with the Belgian 
Chamber of Commerce, which was held in Paris for 
our benefit and proved to be extremely interesting. 
I had met King Albert, of Belgium, on a visit to 
that country, and members of the Chamber sug- 
gested that I should write to him an account of this 
meeting, which they felt sure he would appreciate 
because of his great interest in America. I did so 
and sent a report to the King’s military address, 
which they had furnished, receiving a cordial letter 
from the sovereign concerning it, together with an 
autographed photograph of himself. A special lun- 
cheon had been arranged as a farewell for the Com- 
mission by Deputy Damour, but owing to some 
slip in the arrangements, we were compelled to 
cross the English channel, instead of sailing from 
Bordeaux, and he was forced to content himself with 
an informal luncheon in Paris on the eve of our de- 
parture. We sailed from Havre on October 18th and 
had the usual rough passage across the Channel. 
In London we saw evidences of Zeppelin raids and 
found the whole city in a rather nervous state. No 
lights were allowed in hotel rooms unless the shades 
were kept closely drawn, and the streets were in 
darkness. At the theatre which I attended that night 
the program gave specific directions as to conduct in 
case an air raid should be announced, the audience 
being promised at least twenty minutes warning. 
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We sailed from Liverpool for home on Saturday, 
October 21st, on the American line steamship Phil- 
adelphia. This was decorated with an immense 
American flag, painted on its sides with the name, 
and the whole surrounded by a row of electric 
lights. This was to prevent its being attacked by a 
German submarine, as at that time known Ameri- 
can vessels were supposed to be safe from such 
attack. We had a fair passage and arrived at New 
York without incident. 


CHAPTER XVI 


Some Interesting People I Have Known 
PCRS the past fifty years it has been my 


habit to file for future reference correspond- 
ence that seemed to be unusual or likely to prove of 
interest at some later date. In going through these 
files with the writing of this book in mind I have 
found a surprising number of letters from men of 
national and international reputation, whose ac- 
tivities are more or less familiar to almost every- 
one, and who have had more or less to do with 
public affairs in the last half century, a period in 
which history was made in the fields of politics, 
science and industry, as it was never made before. 
The correspondence referred to has revived my 
original impressions of these men, and I have de- 
cided to include in these recollections brief sketches 
of the more important among them, hoping that I 
may be able to present some facts that have not 
before been printed, as well as that some interest 
may attach to the circumstances under which I 
came into contact with these friends, as I am glad 
to say, most of them became. The list is so long 
that it has been thought best to divide the sketches 
into two classes, including in one chapter those of 
persons with whom my association has been of a 
political and personal nature, and in another those 
whom I knew in a purely personal and business 
way. In addition, some of these friends have been 
discussed in the course of the narrative. 
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LLOYD GEORGE 
On Sunday, September 10, 1916, I had the good 


fortune to meet Lloyd George. He had been paying 


a visit to General Joffre and was registered at the 
same hotel as the American Industrial Commission 
to France, of which I was a member. Through his 
secretary, and through the persistence of some of 
the Commissioners, arrangements were made to 
meet this celebrated man. I happened to be the 
first one of the Commissioners introduced. During 
my youthful days, while a clerk in a company store 
at Niles, Ohio, I had learned some Welsh, and in 
this language I greeted Lloyd George. He seemed 
surprised and was kind enough to remark, ‘““That is 
very good Welsh”. This put me in close touch with 
him and I had quite a conversation. He fired ques- 
tions at me rapidly. He asked me what business I 
was in and at the same time what chances 
Hughes had for being elected. I told him that I had 
been in the steel business for a great many years 
and that I was a delegate to the Convention which 
nominated Hughes. I told him also that I had 
heard Mr. Hughes’ father preach at Mineral Ridge, 
a suburb of Niles. All of the other commissioners 
were introduced. During the interview, Mr. George 
made this remark, ‘“‘I hope your mission will be suc- 
cessful and help France. I hope you can also help 
England, and when we have settled our little dif_- 
culties, help Germany. The world is big enough for 
us all’. Mr. George spoke very kindly to me of both 
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Hughes and Roosevelt and at the close of the inter- 
view said with great earnestness: “We are fight- 
ing the battle for all civilization; we are fighting for 
you as well as for ourselves and you are deeply 
interested”. I had the impression that the famous 
Welshman was of large stature, but was mistaken. 
He is a man about five and one-half feet tall, of 
slender build, with keen penetrating eye and of a 
somewhat nervous manner. He is certainly one of 
the great men of the world. 


SIR LOWT HIAN BELL 


It has been my good fortune to know quite well 
and to entertain at my residence and elsewhere, 
Isaac Lowthian Bell, a famous English Ironmaster 
and Author. His book, “Chemical Phenomena of 
Iron Smelting’, is a remarkable piece of writing. It 
was very helpful to me in my young days when I 
was trying to acquire knowledge of blast furnace 
practice. The book is still an authority. Part of his 
business in Youngstown was with reference to the 
development of the washed metal process, which 
Mr. E. L. Ford was working out at one of our Brier 
Hill furnaces. Sir Lowthian was the father of Sir 
Hugh Bell, a noted Englishman, well known as a 
successful manufacturer of pig iron and various 
steel products. He succeeded to his father’s title 
and lives at Rounton Grange, Northallerton, Eng- 
land, a former Castle remodeled and used as a resi- 
dence. Sir Hugh is an honorary member of The 
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American Iron and Steel Institute. My personal 
relations with him are most cordial and intimate. 
We keep up a correspondence, both business and 
social, which has lasted for more than a quarter of 
a century. Sir Hugh served his country faithfully 
and well during the World War, as history will 
show. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT 

I was a delegate to the Philadelphia Convention 
in 1900, which nominated William McKinley for 
his second term as President of the United States. 
At that time, Roosevelt was Governor of New York 
and sat immediately in front of me in the conven- 
tion. We had many talks. He was sincere in not 
wanting to be nominated for Vice President. He 
said to me that he wanted to be President, duly 
elected and not at the tail end of a ticket. I tried 
to persuade him that it was his duty to run with 
McKinley and that he would be a great help to the 
ticket, but he was obdurate up until the last mo- 
ment. The evening previous to the nomination, the 
Ohio delegation was called together at the Hotel 
Walton by Mark Hanna. He called the delegation 
to order and said: ‘““Gentlemen, I recommend as a 
candidate for Vice President, the Honorable John 
D. Long’’. I immediately rose from my seat and 
said: “Mr. Chairman, I object; Mr. Long is not my 
choice; there are others here who think that Roose- 
velt should be nominated for Vice President. Please 
call the roll”. Mr. Hanna was very good natured 
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about it and said: “Joe, you are always making 
trouble; I thought you would please me by letting 
me have my way about this”. The delegation was 
polled and a very large percentage voted for Mr. 
Long, but, as I recall it, there were at least a dozen 
who favored Roosevelt. Other elements were put to 
work and when the Convention met the next day, 
the nominees were William McKinley for President 
and Theodore Roosevelt for Vice President. All 
the world knows the after result. 

I saw McKinley in the White House soon after- 
ward and asked him how he liked his running mate. 
He said that ““Teddy” was fine, but he did not 
think the strenuous Roosevelt could sit still long 
enough to preside in the Senate. I did not see 
Roosevelt again until after the tragedy at Buffalo. 
Mr. George B. Cortelyou wrote that he wanted to 
see me with reference to a matter pertaining to the 
McKinley Estate. I called upon him. There were 
waiting in the room at least fifteen or twenty people 
to see the President. When I was through with the 
business with Mr. Cortelyou, I started to go and he 
remarked: ““Why aren’t you going to wait and see 
the President”? I said: “I have no business with 
him and there are several people waiting to see 
him’. Mr. Cortelyou answered: ‘You had better 
wait. President Roosevelt wants to see you”. Ina 
few minutes Roosevelt came in, slapped me on the 
shoulder and said: “How are you? Glad to see you”. 
We then had a few minutes talk of a general nature, 
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ending with my remark: “I will not take up more of 
your time’’. He said: “‘All right, come to see me 
whenever you are in Washington”. In pursuance of 
this kind invitation, it was my custom to call upon 
President Roosevelt and I became very well ac- 
quainted with him. 

During a recent political campaign, Colonel 
Theodore Roosevelt, the present Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy, came to Youngstown to make an 
address. He called upon me and greeted me with: 
“Uncle Joe, you don’t remember me, but I remem- 
ber you. You used to come to see father when I was 
a boy’’. I recalled then that during my visits to the 
President I had seen two or three boys around, who 
were the Roosevelt sons, all of whom have proven 
worthy of the great father. 

I was in Washington the day Roosevelt’s last 
term ended, and called to say “good-bye” to him. 
Later I saw him several times in New York, and 
received some cordial letters from him. The last 
talk I had with Roosevelt was over the telephone. 
It was only about two weeks before his untimely 
death. In two of my last conversations with Roose- 
velt, he expressed a strong wish again to be Presi- 
dent of the United States and in the telephone talk 
above referred to, he gave me the name of his pro- 
posed campaign manager, which I have forgotten. 

I regard Roosevelt as one of the greatest men the 
United States has produced. Few have proved his 
equal. His administration will long live in history. 
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SAMUEL J. TILDEN 

It was my good fortune to become quite well 
acquainted with Hon. Samuel J. Tilden, a noted 
lawyer of great ability and a famous candidate 
for President of the United States. This was 
how it came about. In 1864, I was in the ser- 
vice of Hale & Ayer, of Chicago, with headquarters 
in Youngstown. Samuel J. Tilden owned a valuable 
Lake Superior mine of what is known as specular 
ore, rich in metallic content. I received instructions 
from my employers to go to New York to see Mr. 
Tilden and open negotiations for the purchase of an 
interest in the property, or for a long ore contract 
on a sliding scale. Mr. Tilden’s office was down- 
town, in a building near Wall Street. There were at 
least ten or twelve gentlemen and one woman in 
the waiting room. I sent in my card and the messen- 
ger said I was to see Mr. Tilden in his private room 
at once, ushering me without delay into the pres- 
ence of this noted man of affairs, who was then 
leader of the New York bar. Mr. Tilden received me 
quite cordially and forthwith began asking me ques- 
tions. Fortunately I knew something of the manu- 
facture of iron and was quite familiar with the Lake 
Superior ore region, having visited all the developed 
mines. The interrogations came thick and fast. Mr. 
Tilden apparently knew nothing about ore mines 
or the manufacture of iron. I was pumped dry in 
the first interview, which lasted nearly an hour. At 
its close he said I was to join him at luncheon at 
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Delmonico’s, then famous as New York’s finest 
restaurant. I remained in New York two days 
longer, each day lunching at Delmonicos with the 
famous attorney. When our business was com- 
pleted, the negotiations were in shape to close a 
deal, which I had no authority to do. I made a 
report to my principals, but was never advised of 
the result of my trip. When I called to say good-bye 
to Mr. Tilden, he suggested that I wait a couple of 
days and return to Pittsburgh in a private car with 
him and a number of the Directors of The Pitts- 
burgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago Railroad. The temp- 
tation to accept was great, but I had urgent busi- 
ness at home. I have regretted ever since that I 
declined this hospitable invitation. Mr. Tilden at 
this period was ranked as New York’s greatest 
lawyer. He added to his fame by his good work in 
prosecuting the famous, or rather infamous, Boss 
Tweed Ring. He was unfortunate in having a seri- 
ous quarrel with The New York Times over the 
Boss Tweed affair. Although a skilled lawyer of 
national repute, Mr. Tilden’s will, drawn by him- 
self, was set aside by the courts, as the result of 
litigation by relatives. 

The contest between Mr. Tilden and Mr. Hayes 
for the Presidency was one of the most important 
events in American political history and caused 
much excitement at the time—1876. It was finally 
decided by the Louisiana Electoral Commission, 
created by Congress to count the disputed vote of 
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that State. My personal opinion on the subject was 
briefly stated in my book, “Presidents I Have 
Seen and Known’”’, in the following words: “‘Presi- 
dent Hayes was elected in 1876. There was always 
in my mind and in the minds of many others a 
doubt as to his election, but the defect was cured 
in the only way it could have been’’. It was for- 
tunate for the country that Mr. Tilden was a man 
of the high character and patriotism that marked 
his life. Had he seen fit to sanction resistance to 
the decision of the Commission, it is possible that 
civil strife would have resulted. The Democratic 
leaders and newspapers generally declared that 
Tilden was elected and urged that he take his seat; 
while, on the other hand, President Grant made it 
plain that any effort to override the decision of the 
Electoral Commission would be met with all the 
military force the nation was then able to muster. 
Mr. Tilden positively refused to permit such a move 
on the part of his supporters, and accepted the legal 
adjudication of the dispute without complaint. 


PRESIDENT JAMES A. GARFIELD 


My first acquaintance with President Garfield 
was when he was a young man and President of 
Hiram College. I met him at Hiram and also heard 
him preach in the so-called Campbellite Church at 
Niles. If he ever drove a mule on the canal, as 
alleged, it was before my time, as he was then a 
wonderful orator. Although not a delegate, I was in 
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attendance at the Chicago Convention, which nom- 
inated him for President, and happened to be on 
the same train from Cleveland on which he returned 
from that city to Washington. When the train 
reached Youngstown, there was a great concourse 
of people at the station, and I had the pleasure of 
introducing him as the next President of the United 
States. Although he was then only nominated, his 
election seemed certain. I saw a great deal of 
General Garfield while he was in Congress and had 
considerable correspondence with him. He was an 
aggressive, hard working member. A number of his 
constituents were dissatisfied with his course on the 
tariff question. I happened to be on a train one 
morning, going to Cleveland, when Garfield and 
the late Chauncey H. Andrews were aboard. Mr. 
Andrews gave him a thorough scolding on this 
point. General Garfield resented it and the debate 
became quite warm. In my book, “Presidents I 
Have Seen and Known’’, I characterized him as 
more brilliant than able, as I believed then and still 
believe to be true. A copy of this book was sent to 
his widow and she resented this clause, which was 
quite natural. Unfortunately, President Garfield 
was assassinated quite soon after he assumed the 
Presidency and did not fill the office long enough to 
accomplish anything of note. He took an active 
part in the Civil War and was noted for his conduct 
as an officer. I am pleased to record that we were 
always good friends, and I served as one of the 
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pallbearers at his funeral, which I have always 
regarded as a signal honor. President Garfield’s 
name will go down in history as a rugged, thorough, 
patriotic American. 


WOODROW WILSON 


The first and only time that I ever saw the late 
President Wilson was in the White House. I was in 
Washington on business and our Congressman came 
to the New Willard Hotel to see me. When we got 
through with our conference, he said to me: “I 
have an appointment with President Wilson at 
12:00 o’clock, would you like to go with me? I shall 
be glad to introduce you to him’’. The invitation 
was accepted, and at 12:00 o’clock precisely the 
President appeared in the business office at the 
White House. After our Congressman had finished 
his talk with the President, he beckoned to me to 
come forward and, in a formal way, presented me 
to Mr. Wilson, giving my name and business. 
President Wilson was very cordial and said: “I have 
heard of you through our Ambassador in London, 
Mr. Walter Hines Page, who told me of your ac- 
tivity in the dedication of the Mayflower Monu- 
ment at Southampton. What do you think of 
our Federal Reserve Banking Bill?” It so happened 
that this bill had been passed the day before. I 
knew the bill was a Republican measure and its 
main features originally formulated by a Republican 
Congress. However, I replied: “It is a very good 
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measure; I think well of it. But another bill which 
has just passed will, I think, cause trouble”. He 
asked me what bill was meant and I told him it was 
the Tariff Bill. His jaws snapped and the interview 
was over. All of this happened while the three of us 
were still standing. As to President Wilson’s course 
during the World War, I think best to make no 
comment except to say he undoubtedly did some 
things in a most extravagant way, and did some 
other things in a secret way, which, if they had been 
done through the regular channels of diplomacy, 
might have brought about an earlier and a different 
result. For instance, he ignored the regular repre- 
sentatives of our Government in both France and 
London and relied for information upon Colonel 
House. However, time alone will show the final re- 
sults of President Wilson’s action during the great 
World War. Unquestionably he was one of the out- 
standing figures of his time and had a large part in 
some of the most important events in human his- 


ory. 

iy HONORABLE CHARLES E. HUGHES 

My first meeting with Secretary Hughes was in 
Youngstown during the Taft campaign of 1908. He 
was booked as the principal speaker at an afternoon 
meeting, but gave way to Senator Albert J. Bever- 
idge, who had asick wife and wanted to makea train. 
As a result, Mr. Hughes delivered an address to a 
diminishing audience. It was scholarly and con- 
vincing and would be a good speech if made today. 
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Mr. Hughes was booked for a midnight train on the 
New York Central Lines. I had him in charge, and 
with the assistance of the late David Tod, set out 
to entertain him. We invited a couple of guests and 
ordered a dinner at the old Tod House for Eight 
P. M. I did not know whether Mr. Hughes was 
“wet” or “dry’’, but took a chance. Landlord Baker 
was instructed to have a couple of bottles of genu- 
ine French Champagne on ice. The dinner was 
brought on, the glasses filled and Secretary Hughes 
evidently enjoyed both. He is far more genial than 
his manner or appearance would indicate. The sub- 
ject of his speech came up. It was decided to have it 
printed in booklet form. I filled requests for this 
address for a year or two after it was made. I was 
a delegate to the 1912 Convention, which nomi- 
nated Mr. Hughes for President. In the ensuing 
campaign, he was unfairly treated by Senator 
Hiram Johnson. I have used a mild term in saying, 
“unfairly”. As it turned out, California was the key 
state in the election. Johnson was a candidate for 
United States Senator. He was “‘boss’”’ and con- 
trolled the vote of California, in which he received 
a majority of over two hundred thousand votes. 
Hughes lost the state by about seven thousand 
votes. Had he carried California, which he would 
have done had he been fairly treated, he would have 
been elected President of the United States instead 
of Woodrow Wilson. Hughes, on his Western trip, 
was in San Francisco and was not permitted to see 
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Senator Johnson, or at least his presence was 
ignored. Had Johnson treated him fairly and given 
him support, his election was assured. In the years 
following, I saw more or less of Mr. Hughes. During 
the Harding campaign, he spoke in Youngstown 
and called upon me while waiting for a midnight 
train. When asked to become a member of Presi- 
dent Harding’s Cabinet, Mr. Hughes promptly 
accepted, which proved him to be a real patriotic 
American citizen, since he sacrificed a very large 
income from the practice of his profession as a 
lawyer. As Secretary of State in the Harding, now 
the Coolidge Administration, he maintained his 
reputation for great ability. 


UNCLE JOE CANNON 


It has been my privilege to know Honorable 
Joseph G. Cannon, generally referred to as “Uncle 
Joe’”’ Cannon, over a long period, dating back to 
McKinley’s time, as a Congressional advocate of 
the protective policy. Cannon was favorable to this 
idea and did much to help McKinley carry out his 
plans. His long service in the lower house is very 
much to his credit. He never had ambition to be a 
United States Senator. I met him frequently while 
in Washington, both in a social and business way. 
He was always the same eccentric, humorous, 
“Uncle Joe”. He is an expert at the great American 
game, but with a party of congenial friends and for 
amusement only, with the stakes limited to enough 
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to pay incidental expense. He was an expert talker, 
and very, very considerate, particularly when he 
wanted to let his hearers “down easy.”’ I remember 
appearing before the Committee, of which he was 
Chairman, with a Committee from Cleveland, the 
subject being the Merchant Marine. Our case was 
stated briefly. He responded for over two hours 
with an interesting talk, but nothing was accom- 
plished to help pass an effective Merchant Marine 
bill. Mr. Cannon served his country long and well. 
He deserves and will have a prominent place in the 
history of the United States during three critical 
periods, the Civil War, the Spanish War, and the 
World War. The last time I saw Mr. Cannon was at 
Niles. He was one of the speakers attending the 
annual celebration of the birth of President McKin- 
ley in the McKinley Memorial Auditorium. His 
subject was, “McKinley”, and he had prepared a 
carefully written address. After he was introduced 
he adjusted his spectacles and read from the manu- 
script two or three pages. Then he stopped, re- 
moved his glasses and laid them carefully on the 
stand. Then he threw the manuscript with some 
force on the stand and said with emphasis: “Boys, 
this is not the way I should speak, I am tired of it. 
Now I will talk to you”. He spoke for a full hour 
and delivered a brilliant, impressive address. His 
spirit was in the subject. It was a masterful exposi- 
tion of events current during McKinley’s career, 
ending with the story of his tragic death. 
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To have known a man of Uncle Joe Cannon’s 
ability is worthy of record in these memoirs. No 
breath of scandal or graft has ever touched his 
name. He is the soul of honor and integrity. He 
has retired from public life at an advanced age, and 
my earnest wish is that he may live many years 
longer, beloved as he is by his fellow countrymen. 


JOSEPH BENSON FORAKER 


Governor of Ohio two terms, 1885-1887. 

United States Senator two terms, 1896-1902. 

Presented the name of William McKinley to the 
St. Louis Convention in 1896, as a candidate for 
President, and again presented his name to the 
Philadelphia Convention in 1900. 

It was my good fortune to know, and know well, 
the late Senator Foraker for a period of a quarter 
of a century. He was a true and tried friend of 
McKinley and in my judgment did more to advance 
his interests than any other. He was a firm believer 
in the protection of American industries and in 
that way was of great assistance to McKinley. I 
saw much of Senator Foraker both in Washington 
and when he was here. Our relations were always 
cordial and we were good friends. He was a dis- 
tinctly strong character, and had aspirations for 
the Presidency of the United States, but he never 
made much headway in that direction. He was 
learned in the law and had a large and lucrative 
practice. This was a handicap to his desire to be 
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President. On account of his fiery eloquence and 
vigorous manner of speaking, he earned the nick- 
name of “House Afire Foraker”. Youngstown had a 
“Foraker Club”, which was in existence for a num- 
ber of years. Its life was the longest of any political 
club in the history of the city. The McKinley 
Memorial Relic Room at Niles contains a number 
of interesting autograph letters written by McKin- 
ley to Foraker. These letters were loaned to the 
Memorial Association by Mrs. Foraker and refer to 
the desire of McKinley to be President. 


JOHN SHERMAN 


John Sherman was a brother of the famous Civil 
War General, William T. Sherman, and was a 
member of President McKinley’s Cabinet. He was 
a candidate for the nomination for President at a 
Convention held in St. Louis in the late eighties. 
Mark Hanna was his sponsor. I attended this 
Convention by special invitation from Mr. Hanna. 
The attempt to secure the nomination for Sherman 
failed. I wore and brought home a Sherman badge, 
nevertheless. This incident shows that Mr. Hanna 
had political aspirations before his helpfulness to 
McKinley. Much could be written about John 
Sherman. He was considered at one time the lead- 
ing financier in the United States. As Secretary of 
the Treasury in the McKinley Cabinet, he was the 
author of the phrase, “The way to resume specie 
payments is to resume”. And he forthwith did so, 
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proving himself a man of decision as well as a 
financier. His latter years were clouded somewhat, 
evidently as a result of his advancing age. I had 
the pleasure and satisfaction of knowing him 
personally. Hence this record of our acquaintance. 


CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW 


I am gratified to record as one of my acquaint- 
ances, Chauncey M. Depew, legal advisor of the 
Vanderbilts for more than half a century. Calling 
him a friend would scarcely be proper, although I 
have known him as President of the New York 
Central Lines, United States Senator, Statesman, 
Orator and Politician, and have had intercourse 
with him in all these capacities. I have attended a 
great many Republican Conventions, either as a 
spectator or delegate. He was always present and 
always spoke. He is a born orator and his addresses 
were always patriotic and instructive. The last time 
I heard him speak was at the 1920 Republican Con- 
vention. He delivered a stirring, patriotic and thrill- 
ing address. It captured the audience and was one 
of the oustanding events of the Convention. In 
the McKinley campaign of 1896, he was one of the 
speakers in Youngstown. In the evening, we enter- 
tained him as the guest of honor at a small dinner 
party given at my residence. Mark Hanna and one 
or two other celebrities were present. It was an en- 
joyable evening. I had learned of Senator Depew’s 
fondness for champagne and was prepared. His 
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glass was kept full and he was in his element. We 
enjoyed the brilliance of our guest. Senator Depew 
recently celebrated hisninety-firstanniversary. That 
he may live many years longer is my devout wish. 


PHILANDER C. KNOX 


My acquaintance with Senator Knox covers a 
period of considerably more than a quarter of a 
century. I first met him at the Duquesne Club, 
Pittsburgh. He was one of the ablest lawyers in the 
country and so recognized. He was Presidential 
timber and I believe would have been nominated 
and elected but for the fact that he was a resident 
of Pennsylvania, which was always a sure Republi- 
can state. I have talked with him on more than one 
occasion with reference to his candidacy for the 
high office of President of the United States. His 
view was the same as my own and of a host of 
others. Had he lived in Ohio, a frequently doubtful 
state, his chances would have been good. He always 
had the votes of the Pennsylvania delegates. Sena- 
tor Knox was Attorney General in the cabinet of 
President McKinley and did splendid work. A bust 
of the Senator is in the Court of Honor of the 
National McKinley Birthplace Memorial at Niles, 
made by the sculptor, J. Massey Rhind. It is al- 
most a speaking likeness, and is so acknowledged 
by his friends who knew him well. In one way and 
another, Senator Knox was a striking national 
figure, as a real American citizen, as a great lawyer, 
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Bust of Andrew Mellon, a modern Alexander Hamilton in Finance. 
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and last, but not least, a statesman. His death was 
untimely and a serious loss to the country. 


FRANK 0. LOWDEN 


My acquaintance with Governor Lowden com- 
menced at the 1920 Chicago Convention. He was 
my second choice, Harding of course, being first. 
Governor Lowden stood a very good chance of be- 
ing nominated had it not been for ill advised action 
by his managers in connection with a couple of 
Southern or North Western delegates. Mr. Lowden 
promised me that he would come to Youngstown 
and attend one of the annual celebrations of the 
birth of President McKinley. He carried out this 
promise and made a most excellent address, the 
best given at the time. When the Cleveland Con- 
vention was on, I sent him a telegram, urging him 
to become the candidate for the nomination for 
Vice President, which he could have had easily. I 
also telegraphed all of our delegates my wishes. 
He declined this honor, as is well known. I have 
since had a very pleasant correspondence with him, 
and am glad to record him as one of my good 
friends, as well as to emphasize that the friendship 
is mutual. 


ANDREW W. MELLON 


My first acquaintance with Andrew W. Mellon, 
Secretary of the Treasury at the present time, dates 
back more than a quarter of a century. 
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My first transaction with him was in the transfer 
of an interest in a large tract of coal in the so called 
Klondike Region. He treated me with the utmost 
fairness. I did not want to part with the property, 
but there were others interested with me who did. 
Mr. Mellon understood this. As the result of this 
transaction and to some extent through the kind- 
ness of Mr. Mellon’s Secretary, Mr. Sixsmith, I 
have always been able to see Mr. Mellon personally 
whenever I called upon him. Mr. Mellon and Mr. 
Frick were close friends and after Mr. Frick had 
furnished the means to establish the Memorial 
Library, Mr. Meilon seemed very much interested, 
and at Mr. Frick’s request, I called upon him. He 
made a liberal subscription, but at that time de- 
clined to permit having his bust in the Memorial. 
He suggested a bust of his father but nothing fur- 
ther was done about this. Later on this desire of 
mine was satisfied by his furnishing a bust made 
by a French artist. This has been installed in the 
Court of Honor and is a very good likeness. From 
time to time I kept in touch with Mr. Mellon on 
business matters and was always treated with 
the utmost regard. When I saw in the Associated 
press despatches that Mr. Mellon’s name was being 
considered for Secretary of the Treasury, I imme- 
diately sent him as strong a message as I knew how 
to write, urging him to accept. I also sent President 
Harding an equally urgent telegram asking him to 
appoint Mr. Mellon. There was considerable oppo- 
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sition to the appointment of Mr. Mellon to this 
office. I was told afterwards by good authority 
that my message to President Harding helped to 
bring about the appointment. 

From March 30th. to April 21, 1924, there was 
exhibited at The Butler Art Institute, a collection 
of autographed portraits and manuscripts owned 
by me. In the catalogue of this Exhibit, appears the 
following: 


“No. 85—ANDREW W. MELLON 
A genius in Finance. The ‘Alexander 
Hamilton’ of the Nation’s financial situ- 
ation resulting from the World War.” 


This quotation tells the whole story so far as my 
estimate of Mr. Mellon’s ability is concerned, and 
I take pleasure in reproducing it in these memoirs. 

From the commencement of his duties as Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, he has been a tower of 
strength to the Administration—he has fought and 
is still fighting the good fight in reducing taxes, 
paying off our tremendous national debt, and in 
every way has shown himself to be a real financier. 
In order to accept the appointment, he made a very 
large sacrifice and he is a real American. It is my 
belief that he will continue his fearless fight and 
stick to his post until the end of his term, and that 
President Coolidge will re-appoint him in his Cabi- 
net to the same position. 
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JOHN: H..CLARKE 

My acquaintance with the Honorable John H. 
Clarke, Ex-Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, dates back to his early manhood. 
Our personal relations have been most cordial ever 
since our first meeting. He was my personal attor- 
ney in an important law suit, tried before Judge 
Day in Cleveland, and won the case quite easily. 
My close friendship for his sister, Dr. Ida Clarke, 
caused me to give much attention to the Public 
Library. Her soul was in the work. At several of the 
annual meetings, she wanted to resign on account 
of her health and the labor and anxiety of her 
duties as President of the Library Board, but I 
persuaded her to remain until the end. 

When Justice Clarke resigned from the Supreme 
Court and launched his League of Nations Non- 
Partisan Association, I became a subscriber to the 
fund necessary to carry on the good work. It is my 
belief that the United States, having taken the 
prominent part it did in the great World War, we 
should have something to say about international 
affairs, and I hope that Ex-Justice Clarke will work 
out something that will be acceptable to all con- 
cerned. Youngstown should be proud of John H. 
Clarke. He has filled a place here, as well as in 
national affairs, which any good citizen should 
envy. Although a Democrat, he spoke for the Gold 
Standard, which required courage and was proof of 
his absolute honesty. 
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I am glad to place on record in these reminis- 
cences what I have herein stated in regard to my 
personal relations with Justice Clarke and our 
mutual friendship. 


HONORABLE THEODORE E. BURTON 


My acquaintance with Senator Burton and our 
mutual friendship extends over a period of con- 
siderably more than a quarter of a century. I have 
known him as Congressman, U. S. Senator, banker 
and candidate for President. He is a man of great 
ability, highly educated and a fluent, convincing 
speaker. He was a candidate for President of the 
United States in the Chicago Convention of 1908. 
I was elected a Burton delegate and served him 
faithfully until his name was withdrawn. His sup- 
port outside of Ohio was small and his candidacy 
was hopeless. I do not hesitate to record my belief 
that he is fully capable of filling the great office to 
which he aspired and would have made a good, safe 
President, had he been elected. He was United 
States Senator two full terms and rendered valu- 
able service. His knowledge of finance was thorough 
and helpful in the administration of his Senatorial 
duties. His opposition to a merchant marine gave 
much dissatisfaction to a great many of his constit- 
uents. After his retirement from Congress he re- 
moved to New York and was elected President of 
The Bank of the Manhattan Company, an insti- 
tution over one hundred years old. His adminis- 
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tration was successful but he did not like the irk- 
someness of the labor he was called upon to 
perform. He resigned and returned to Cleveland, 
his old home. He is now a member of the lower 
house of Congress, and presided at the recent 
Cleveland convention. His name was presented for 
nomination as Vice President, but failed to win 
enough votes to select him. He would have made a 
splendid presiding official in the United States 
Senate. Mr. Burton has many years of future use- 
fulness in serving his fellow countrymen. 


TOM SCOTT 


During the disastrous railroad riots which oc- 
curred in Pittsburgh and vicinity in the year 1877, 
I came in contact with Thomas A. Scott, familiarly 
called ‘“Tom Scott’’. He was then President of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company. I was at that 
time managing The Girard Iron Company’s blast 
furnace, at Girard, Ohio. Our furnace was out of 
blast, and there was a big demand for pig iron. 
Before we could start it was absolutely necessary 
that we should secure the brick for the lining. The 
brick had been ordered and were enroute when the 
riot occurred. I went to Pittsburgh to see if I could 
locate these brick. I went to what is known as the 
Transfer Station, which was in charge of Wm. M. 
Hersh, whom I knew very well. While talking to 
Mr. Hersh, there was a sudden commotion in the 
office and Mr. Hersh said, “There comes Tom 
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Scott”. Instantly I said: ‘Introduce me to him’’. 
So when Mr. Scott approached, I was properly in- 
troduced. He was very naturally in a woeful state 
of mind over the serious disaster that had over- 
taken his road. The employees had then actually 
taken possession of some of the trains. I said to Mr. 
Scott, “I am very glad to meet you; I am in trouble 
myself and think you can help’’. His countenance 
began to relax and it looked as if he had in mind 
telling me that I was a very impertinent young 
man; but I continued: “I am interested in the 
Girard Iron Company’s Furnace at Girard, Ohio. 
We have several carloads of brick enroute which 
we need very much for repairs—cannot you help us 
locate them?” This of course seemed ridiculous 
under the circumstances, but very much to my sur- 
prise and gratification he turned to Mr. Hersh and 
said: ‘“This young man seems to be in earnest. You 
locate his brick as quick as it can possibly be done.” 
I was told afterwards that when the strike was over 
these carloads of brick were the first shipment 
made to the Valley. 


CHARLES G. DAWES 


My acquaintance with General Dawes dates 
back over thirty years. I first met him through 
President McKinley. McKinley and Dawes were 
close friends. Dawes took an active part in the 
first McKinley Campaign in 1896. I next met him 
when I was soliciting funds to build the McKinley 
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Memorial, at Niles. He was kind and considerate, 
made a personal subscription and gave me other 
names of Chicago friends. His work during the 
World War was very efficient and made him, or at 
least helped to make him, an international figure. 
When the Cleveland Convention nominated him 
for Vice President, I was delighted and sent him 
the following telegram: 


June 13, 1924. 
General Charles G. Dawes, 
Chicago, Ill. 

I send my heartfelt congratulations. Your 
ability and experience will be invaluable to 
the administration and your popularity with 
the voters will help swell the majority in No- 
vember for Coolidge and Dawes. Affectionate 
remembrance from 


Joseph G. Butler, Jr. 


I confirmed this telegram by letter and in re- 
sponse thereto, received the following telegram, 
which added to my pleasure and satisfaction over 
the nomination of General Dawes for Vice Presi- 
dent. 


Mr. J. G. Butler, Jr. 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

Your telegram lost, but your welcome letter 
received. I appreciate what you say and send 


you my affectionate regards. 
Charles G. Dawes. 


Gen. Charles G. Dawes, Vice President of the United States, 
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I am gratified to be classed as a friend of General 
Dawes. His nomination was an unexpected but 
wise finale of the Cleveland Convention. He is a 
great campaigner and will convert and save thou- 
sands of votes in the Northwest. 

After this chapter had been written, Mr. Dawes 
was elected Vice President, his vote indicating that 
he was equally popular with President Coolidge. 


GOVERNOR CHASE S. OSBORN 


My initial acquaintance with Governor Osborn 
occurred in the early eighties. He was running a 
small newspaper and printing establishment at 
Florence, Wisconsin. Our Brier Hill Company 
owned and operated a large non-Bessemer grade 
iron ore mine at Florence. Mr. O. C. Davidson was 
Superintendent. It was part of my duty to visit the 
various ore properties from time to time. On the 
occasion of my first meeting Governor Osborn, I 
was introduced by Mr. Davidson. I liked the per- 
sonality of the embryo Governor and saw a good 
deal of him on this particular trip. The first evening 
Mr. Davidson proposed a trip on the toboggan 
slide. This was a steep declivity of more than a mile 
in length near the town. We all piled on the sled, 
and before I fully realized it we were safe at the 
bottom of the hill. We surely made a mile a minute. 
I declined to take further part in this rather unsafe 
form of amusement. Before leaving Florence, I gave 
Mr. Davidson instructions to turn over his printing 
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to Mr. Osborn. The latter told me afterwards that 
this was a great financial help which he needed at 
that time. In the meantime, he climbed the ladder 
rapidly until he was elected by a large majority 
Governor of the State of Michigan. In the interval, 
and in fact up to the present time, I have kept in 
close touch with Governor Osborn by correspond- 
ence, which has been an instructive pleasure to me 
and I fancy interesting to the party of the second 
part. 

I will quote here a portion of a letter received 
recently from a man whose friendship I appreci- 
ate. 


“Some time ago you were thoughtful enough 
to send me ““The Iron Hunters” by Governor 
Osborn. This book lay on my:library table for 
months, and one thing or another kept me 
from reading it. A few weeks ago I picked it up 
and began to read it. The book itself is in- 
tensely interesting, but the thing of greatest in- 
terest to me is the fact that Governor Osborn 
happens to have had a very considerable 
influence in my life, and he doesn’t know it 
and I didn’t know it was he until I read the 
book. I am sure it will interest you. 

“About twenty-two years ago, as near as | 
can place it, I took a young friend for a com- 
panion and we went for a trip up the lakes on 
an ore boat, the old “Sir Henry Bessemer’. 
As we were approaching in the Soo, perhaps 
twenty-five miles away, a small boat ran along- 
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side with a gentleman in it who wanted a lift 
to the Soo, and the captain took him aboard. I 
talked with him practically all the way, and so 
charmed was I by his manner and his conver- 
sation that I have never forgotten him, or the 
things he told me. This was Osborn. Why he 
told me the things he did I don’t know, because 
they were fairly intimate, but I remember his 
telling of his marriage, the poverty of the 
young couple and their struggles, and particu- 
larly of his determination that he would have 
—they would have—at least thirty days vaca- 
tion a year come what would. That they saved 
money from the beginning for the vacation, 
and I am sure he told me that the minimum of 
a month a year had never failed to materialize, 
and that they had been everywhere and had 
their lives enriched much thereby. He also told 
me the story of the islands in the Soo, or per- 
haps it was the St. Mary’s River, and how the 
government had ruled the squatters off them, 
and what a fight he had had to get an island 
he owned. I was an impressionable boy of 
about seventeen, but I think of no one whose 
words and personality has stuck with me more 
through the years than his, and I know I have 
followed his vacation idea all my adult life, and 
more than once have I thought of him in the 
years since, never associating him with Gover- 
nor Osborn. I remembered the name Osborn 
and had it in mind he was a newspaper man, 
but that was as much as I knew. I can even 
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remember his tipping his hat in farewell when 

he left the boat, and I think it was the first 

time I ever saw a man doff his hat to another 
man as a mark of courteous respect, and that 
incident has always stayed with me. 

“T think you can appreciate how greatly 
reading his book would interest me under the 
circumstances, and I want to thank you again 
and greatly for sending it to me.” 

Governor Osborn is now living a retired life on 
his island home. 

As I am writing my own memoirs I refrain 
from further comment on him with some difficulty, 
for I should like to write more about Governor 
Osborn. The above will, however, give a glimpse 
of his interesting character and history. 


IRVIN COBB AND HARRY M. STEVENS 


I link these two worthy names together because 
it was Mr. Stevens who introduced me to Irvin 
Cobb. This was at the Hotel Netherland, Mr. 
Steven’s New York home. His real home is at 
Niles, O. No special invitations were issued. The 
name plates in front of each guest read: 

“Just a little dinner to a few of my best 
friends to give them the pleasure of meeting 
Joseph G. Butler, Jr., who has made the world 
in general, and Youngstown, Ohio, in particu- 
lar, the brighter for his being in it. 

H. M. S.” 
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Irvin Cobb is too well known to require any com- 
mendation from me. I regard him as the greatest 
humorist of the day. We became, through Mr. 
Stevens’ introduction, very good friends, and our 
friendship has been continued, largely by corres- 
pondence. I value this friendship highly. 

Harry M. Stevens, I am proud to know and know 
well. He is the great baseball and football magnate, 
caterer and so forth, as well known throughout the 
United States as its president. He is self made, 
self educated and has risen from the bottom rung 
to the top of the ladder. He has been more than 
kind to me. Heaven bless him and keep him on 
earth for many, many more years. 


FRANK B. WILLIS 


My acquaintance with Senator Willis covers a 
period of about twenty years. We have always been 
good friends. I feel under obligations to him for his 
uniform kindness and consideration. While Gover- 
nor of Ohio, he took an active part in the laying of 
the cornerstone of the McKinley Memorial Build- 
ing, on November 20, 1915, and also when the 
structure was dedicated on October 5, 1917. His 
address on the latter occasion was a splendid effort. 
It is printed in full in the history of the Memorial. 

Senator Willis and President Harding were close 
friends, as evidenced in many ways. He is anin- 
dustrious worker and is in a position to do much 
good in his capacity of United States Senator. 
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GENERAL WINFIELD SCOTT 

General Winfield Scott was one of the principal 
military officials in the Mexican War and achieved 
much well earned distinction in that unfortunate 
conflict. When the Civil War broke out he was at 
the head of the United States armies as Commander- 
in-chief with the title of Lieutenant General. It did 
not take President Lincoln very long to discover 
that General Scott was incapacitated by age and in- 
firmities for handling the tremendous problems con- 
fronting the Government at the breaking out of the 
Civil War. General Scott himself realized the situa- 
tion and did all he could to bring about a betterment 
of conditions. He gracefully retired. It was my good 
fortune to meet General Scott in 1863. He had a 
suite of rooms at The Hoffman House, New York. 
In company with Alexander M. Byers, who was in 
New York on his wedding tour, we called upon the 
old General in his apartments. Quite soon after 
sending up our cards we were admitted. He greeted 
us cordially and apologized for not rising. He was a 
very large man, even at his advanced age he must 
have weighed nearly three hundred pounds. The 
Civil War was at its height. We remained almost an 
hour. The talk was mainly about the War. We asked 
many questions and the General was ready with his 
answers. I remember quite distinctly of his reference 
to General Grant. He said that Grant was the coming 
soldier and would, no doubt, be transferred to head 
the Eastern Armies. His manner was so decisive in 
speaking of Grant that it impressed me deeply. 
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It is a pleasure for me to make record of my ac- 
quaintance with Mr. H. C. McEldowney, President 
of The Union Trust Company, Pittsburgh. This 
acquaintance which was ripened into a mutual 
friendship, commenced over a quarter of a century 
ago, somewhat prior to his being transferred from 
a national bank to the position he now holds. It 
will be impossible for me to write this sketch with- 
out saying more or less about Mr. McEldowney and 
his activities and public service. He is a member of 
many Boards as a Director, all of them in the 
interest of the public good. The Union Trust Com- 
pany, of Pittsburgh, of which he is President, has 
the largest surplus of any banking trust company 
in the World—a broad statement, but true. The 
exact figures are staggering. My real acquaintance 
with Mr. McEldowney began with his election as 
Trustee and Treasurer of The National McKinley 
Birthplace Memorial Association. After this was 
accomplished, I notified Mr. H. C. Frick of this 
action. He was surprised and greatly pleased. It 
really meant to Mr. Frick that Mr. McEldowney 
more nearly represented him than any other mem- 
ber of the Board. From the time of Mr. McEldow- 
ney’s election up to the present moment, I have 
kept in close touch with him regarding McKinley 
Memorial affairs, either by advising with him in 
person or by correspondence. His advice and inter- 
est have been of inestimable value to me and to the 
Memorial. His decisions are quick and firm. I 
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place him as one of the great American financiers, 
fully capable to succeed Andrew W. Mellon as 
Secretary of the Treasury, should such a contin- 
gency arise. He is a quiet, modest gentleman. I 
am proud to record him as one of my substantial 
friends. 
J. MASSEY RHIND 

When Andrew Carnegie donated Fifty Thousand 
Dollars without conditions to the Public Library of 
Youngstown, I immediately proceeded to visit Mr. 
Rhind in his studio and there met him for the first 
time. I had knowledge that Mr. Rhind had pro- 
duced a fine bust of Carnegie. The result of the 
visit was the purchase of a duplicate which I 
presented to our Public Library. In writing of Mr. 
Rhind I find the usual embarrassment, a tendency 
to forget that I am writing my own memoirs and 
not his. Nevertheless, Mr. Rhind is a noted sculp- 
tor of decided national, and to some extent, inter- 
national fame. He was born in Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, July 9th, 1858, and comes of an old family of 
sculptors, his father among the number. He came to 
the United States in 1889. A list of his principal 
creations would occupy a large space. They are 
scattered from Maine to Georgia. When the 
National McKinley Birthplace Memorial was defi- 
nitely decided upon I knew of no other sculptor 
aside from Mr. Rhind, and therefore, madeacontract 
with him to create and construct a heroic statue of 
President McKinley. This was done in Georgia 
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marble. The statue occupies the most prominent 
place in the Court of Honor. It is a perfect likeness 
of the Twenty-Fifth President of the United States, 
so pronounced by all who knew him. In consider- 
ation of the statue being done at actual cost of 
material and labor and without other compensation 
to the sculptor, a further contract was made with 
Mr. Rhind to furnish all the tablets and busts ready 
to be installed in the Memorial. With three excep- 
tions this has been accomplished. The busts of 
H. C. Frick, Andrew W. Mellon and John W. Gates 
are the handiwork of sculptors other than Mr. 
Rhind. Mr. Rhind is the creator of the two statues 
in front of The Butler Art Institute—‘‘Apollo and 
Minerva’”—both original designs. The mutual 
friendship existing between Mr. Rhind and myself 
has continued steadfast and enduring for a period 
of nearly twenty years. His knowledge of art has 
been of great assistance to me in the selection of 
paintings for the permanent collection in The 
Butler Art Institute. I am honored by recording in 
these memoirs the high esteem in which I hold Mr. 
Rhind. All I will add is to register my belief that 
he is a true friend. 


JOHN W. GATES 
John W. Gates is entitled to recognition as a 
national character in more ways than one, but 
particularly as being one of the pioneers in the 
steel business. He helped to organize the Republic 
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Iron and Steel Company and had much to do with 
it up to the time of his death. I was surprised one 
day to receive a telegram from Mr. Gates asking 
me to meet him at the Youngstown Club. I did so 
and spent the entire evening with him. He said he 
wanted my advice about removing the offices of the 
Republic Company, which were then in Pittsburgh, 
to Youngstown. I told him most emphatically, 
that, inasmuch as their main plant was here, the 
operators in charge should live here and become 
identified with the town. I told him that if he could 
erect an office building, that would help. When he 
left me, he thanked me and said he would take my 
advice. I was once his guest in Chicago over night. 
He said Mrs. Gates wanted to meet me, as I had 
been kind to their son. The next day there were 
races at Chicago. Mr. Gates took me out to the 
racing grounds and we looked over the horses. He 
patted a rather ordinary looking horse on the neck 
and said: “Joe, if you want to win some money, bet 
on this horse; he is in the field and is going to win 
the race.” I thanked him but did not do it. Sure 
enough, this horse won the race and I have no 
doubt Mr. Gates profited handsomely. Youngs- 
town is certainly indebted to Mr. Gates for the 
part he played in building up its industries and the 
city itself. No one could help liking him, and I am 
sure that he had a kind regard for me. 


CHAPTER XVII 

List of Books I Have Written 
Presidents I Have Seen and Known. 
Life of William McKinley. 

Included in the book is a History of the 
McKinley Birthplace Memorial. 
My First Trip Abroad. 
A Journey Through France in War Time. 
Fifty Years of Iron and Steel. 
History of Youngstown and the Mahoning 
Valley. 
Life of William McKinley and History of 
The National McKinley Birthplace Me- 


morial. 

T is quite apparent that I have always had a taste 

for literary work. My first appearance in that 
line was as correspondent for The Western Reserve 
Chronicle, a newspaper which has been published 
for more than one hundred years at Warren, Ohio, 
and still flourishing. 

The first complete set of books of any author 
which I acquired for my library was the Life and 
Letters of Washington Irving. I read and re-read 
this work, which is a fine example of pure English. 
I think my affection for Washington Irving and his 
writings had much to do with my early training. I 
formed the habit of noting down interesting ex- 
periences and observations, which I have followed 
for more than sixty years. 

My first regularly published book bore the title: 
“Presidents I Have Seen and Known”. The writing 
of this book came about in this way. In 1910, I 
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made a brief address at the Rowfant Club, of 
Cleveland, to which I had been elected a short time 
previously. In the course of these remarks I men- 
tioned the fact that I had seen or known every 
President, from Taft, who was then in the White 
House, to Lincoln. The audience urged me to tell 
them something about these presidents, which I did 
as best could be done under the circumstances. At 
the end of the address every member present con- 
gratulated me and many of them suggested that 
the address should be printed in book form. 

My second book was a Life of William McKin- 
ley, in which not only the facts generally known 
concerning him were briefly stated but many inter- 
esting things concerning the martyred president not 
then known to the public were first published. This 
Life of McKinley was included in a history of the 
dedication of The National McKinley Birthplace 
Memorial. This volume is on file in the library of 
the McKinley Memorial and has been used by 
other writers on the same subject. I have since re- 
written this book and have issued an edition of 100 
copies entitled, “The Life of William McKinley and 
History of the National McKinley Birthplace 
Memorial’. This re-written life has been received 
with much commendation and the first edition was 
soon exhausted. There is demand for a second 
edition which will soon be available. 

The next book from my pen was entitled: ““My 
First Trip Abroad”. It gave a comprehensive 
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account of a visit to England with my family, in- 
cluding a chapter devoted to a visit to the birth- 
place of George Washington’s ancestors. This work, 
I believe, had a good deal to do with the move- 
ment which later resulted in the formation of The 
Sulgrave Institution. 

After my return from France in 1916, where I had 
spent two months as a member of the Industrial 
Commission to France as special representative of 
the American iron and steel industries, I wrote “A 
Journey Through France in War Time’’. I have con- 
densed this and it appears in a separate chapter. 

I regard “Fifty Years of Iron and Steel” as the 
most important book I have written. This book was 
published as the result of an address delivered by 
me before the American Iron and Steel Institute at 
its meeting in Cincinnati in 1916. It has reached its 
seventh edition and will be found on the shelves of 
many of the libraries in this country andin English 
speaking countries abroad. More than one hundred 
copies have been sent on request to members of 
the British Iron and Steel Institute. An immense 
amount of correspondence has resulted from the 
publication of this work, which was based on my 
personal experience in the industry discussed, and 
which attracted much attention, considering the 
fact that was in no sense a technical treatise, 
but merely a historical sketch of the progress 
made in those industries during the half century 
before its appearance. 
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The work of preparing the data for my book, 
“History of Youngstown and the Mahoning 
Valley” involved much thought and labor. My 
activities were curtailed as the result of a distress- 
ing automobile accident, the results of which are 
still in evidence. In this emergency I was very 
fortunate in securing the assistance of Mr. R. J. 
Kaylor, a writer of much experience. He in turn 
availed himself of the assistance of Mr. Albert A. 
Reilly, of The Telegram Staff. The result was the 
most complete history of Youngstown and the 
Mahoning Valley written up to the present time. I 
hereby tender Messrs. Kaylor and Reilly my sin- 
cere thanks for their great help. I received as my 
compensation one hundred copies of the work and 
with the exception of one copy for my private 
library, I gave away these books to the Public 
Schools of the city and county, and to various 
libraries in the Mahoning Valley and elsewhere. 

All of the writing I have done for publication has 
been done for my own pleasure or through the de- 
sire to preserve a record of instructive or enter- 
taining facts. I have never meant that it should 
yield me a pecuniary profit. In all except the case 
last mentioned, these books were published and dis- 
tributed without charge to libraries and personal 
friends. The subscription price fixed by the pub- 
lishers of “History of Youngstown and the Mahon- 
ing Valley” barely covered the cost of producing 
the book. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
Across the Footlights 


I HAVE been an enthusiastic patron of the circus 

and the theatre for seventy-three years. My 
first circus was that of Dan Rice. It was a one-ring 
affair and most enjoyable. Rice was the clown and 
he always had a fine looking ringmaster, who 
cracked his whip whenever the clown cracked a 
joke. Some of the stunts performed in the early 
days in the way of bareback riding and other ex- 
hibitions of skill would be a novelty today. I usu- 
ally accompanied my grandfather to these annual 
performances. On one of these occasions, I had a 
daguerreotype taken, wearing Grandfather Butler’s 
vest. This has been reproduced in an oil painting 
and is a part of the permanent collection of The 
Butler Art Institute. Our people lived at Niles, 
which was too small for even a one-ring circus. We 
walked to Warren, five miles distant, when the 
circus came to that town. We usually made our 
luncheon on ginger bread and root beer. Those were 
happy days. 

My first dramatic performance was enjoyed in 
the year of 1852. It was given by a band of strollers 
playing “Uncle Tom’s Cabin’”’. I enjoyed this very 
much and I think seeing this exhibition strengthen- 
ed me in after years in my opposition to slavery in 
the South. The next dramatic event of importance 
seen and enjoyed was at Cleveland. Barry Sullivan, 
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an English (or perhaps Irish) actor of renown, 
was playing Richard III. I was still in my teens, 
but I enjoyed this Shakespearean performance 
more than any other I have seen. To see it 
I had slipped away quietly on the afternoon train 
to Cleveland and returned on a freight. train, 
reaching Niles in time for business the next morn- 
ing. 

It has been my good fortune to know personally 
many dramatic artists of importance and reputa- 
tion. Among them are Joseph Jefferson, William 
H. Crane, Otis Skinner, David Belasco, DeWolf 
Hopper, Lawrence Barrett, George M. Cohan and 
others whose names I do not at the moment recall. 
I knew Joseph Jefferson quite well. He always 
came to see me when he played in Youngstown. 
His performance here, so far as I can recall, was 
always “Rip Van Winkle’. I remember one after- 
noon that he visited the gallery then located on 
the third story of our residence, and stayed so long 
that he detained the matinee audience for over an 
hour. Finally a carriage was sent for him and he was 
hastily dragged to the theatre. He was very much 
interested in art, and I had in my collection a very 
good example of his work. This painting, entitled, 
“The Old Homestead’, was destroyed by a fire 
which occurred in my residence in 1917. 

I have seen Otis Skinner in half a dozen of his 
plays. On the occasion of his last appearance in 
Youngstown I arranged to have his portrait painted 


Otis Skinner in Costume. 
(Reproduced from a Painting in the Butl 


er Art Institute.) 
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in the character of “Antonio”. The result was a 
splendid picture, which is a part of the permanent 
Butler collection. I had the pleasure of meeting 
Mr. Fred Terry, husband of Ellen Terry. I enter- 
tained him at Chicago, and when I visited London 
he returned the compliment. Through him, my stay 
in London was made much more pleasant. I saw in 
New York, the famous all-star performance which 
included Edwin Booth, Lawrence Barrett and other 
celebrities. It was a remarkable, historical, dramatic 
event. The date I cannot recall, although the per- 
formance itself is fresh in my memory. I have seen 
and heard J. Wilkes Booth, the actor who assassi- 
nated President Lincoln. He was a good actor, but 
erratic, like his father, the elder Booth, who was 
considered a leading tragedian of his day, which 
was before my time. My acquaintance with Wil- 
liam H. Crane dates back nearly forty years. I 
helped to celebrate his Fiftieth Anniversary in 
New York—it was a remarkable and most inter- 
esting event. To enumerate the different actors and 
the different plays—comedy and tragedy—that I 
have witnessed would require a volume by itself. 

The stage of the present day has degenerated. It 
has drifted into control of syndicates and is highly 
commercialized. I do not take kindly to motion 
pictures, now so popular, and believe on the 
whole the influence of the “movies” on the 
younger generation has been very detrimental. 
Children, young men and women, are permitted 
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to witness picture shows that never should 
have been produced, and would not have been 
tolerated in even the poorest theatres of the 
olden time. 


CHAPTER XIX 


Some of My Personal and Business 
Friendships 


[- has been my good fortune to enjoy the genuine 

friendship of most of those with whom I have 
had intimate relations, business, political or per- 
sonal over a period of years. Among these have been 
many interesting men and women, not a few of 
whom are widely known to the general public. 
Association with these people having been one of 
the most enjoyable of my experiences, I feel it is en- 
tirely proper to set down briefly something concern- 
ing those who have attained wide reputation and in 
whom a majority of my readers will therefore feel 
an interest. There are few of these persons concern- 
ing whom I cannot give some information not here- 
tofore printed without violating any of the codes. 
Perhaps the most difficult part of this proceeding is 
to avoid overlooking some who deserve to be in- 
cluded. The memory of these friends extending 
through the years is like a gallery filled with por- 
traits and never catalogued. Some of them are met 
many times and some are sure to be overlooked 
when I try to list them for my readers. If so I 
trust that they or their friends may not regard the 
omission as evidence of my lack of appreciation, 
but simply an oversight on my part. 

JUDGE GARY 

The first time I met Judge Elbert H. Gary was in 

Chicago, at the office of The Illinois Steel Com- 
259 
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pany, for which Corporation the Judge was then 
Attorney. I cannot recall the date, but it was prior 
to 1900. 

My business was with The Illinois Steel Com- 
pany and had particularly to do with the so- 
called Klondike coking coal region, and which has 
since become known as an important part of the 
great Connellsville Coke Region. At this time the 
value of Klondike Region coal for coking pur- 
poses was unknown. The proposition was for The 
Illinois Steel Company and the Brier Hill Com- 
pany, of which I was manager, to make a joint 
trial of the coal. This included, first the coking proc- 
ess, and second the use of the coke for blast fur- 
nace consumption, the trial to determine the ques- 
tion of quality in the coal and its coke product. The 
Illinois Steel Company was to furnish the coke and 
The Brier Hill Company was to make a joint trial 
and report its conclusions. 

Before leaving this part of my narrative, I will 
state that our trial at Brier Hill agreed with that of 
The Illinois Steel Company, and determined that 
this coal was splendidly suited for making coke, a 
reputation which it has maintained. The immedi- 
ate result was that a large acreage of good coking 
coal was opened up and the field was practically 
acquired by large, independent concerns. Our Brier 
Hill Company took over twelve hundred acres and 
quickly opened it up. A branch railroad was built 
and named The Redstone Central. I was made 
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President of this branch road, which is now under 
lease to the Monongahela Railroad Company, rep- 
resenting the three trunk lines, Pennsylvania, Bal- 
timore & Ohio and New York Central. 

Having thus introduced Judge Gary to the 
readers of this narrative, I will say briefly that he 
has been my constant, devoted, faithful friend for 
a long period of years, marked by many significant 
events, some of them of world wide importance. I 
regard Judge Gary as one of the great men of the 
present century. His steady poise, his vision of the 
future, and his untiring industry, all combine to 
place him in the front rank of patriotic Americans 
as a leader trying to better the condition os his 
fellowmen. 

When I next met Judge Gary, it was at the first 
of the so-called “Gary Dinners”, which are dis- 
cussed in another chapter. Business conditions in 
the United States were then in an appalling state 
and it seemed necessary that some one should take 
the lead. The iron and steel business has from time 
immemorial been considered the national business 
barometer, hence it appeared that Judge Gary, as 
head of the largest interest, should act. He called 
for conference to a dinner at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
representatives from each manufacturing plant of 
importance having to do with iron and steel in its 
many forms. I was at that time President of The 
Bessemer Pig Iron Association, an organization 
created to handle all the Bessemer pig iron made in 
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the Mahoning and Shenango Valleys, and was 
honored with an invitation. Later, when, in a suit 
commenced by the United States Government vs. 
The United States Steel Corporation, it was at- 
tempted to show that the Corporation was illegal 
and should be dissolved, I was a witness in the case, 
and Attorneys of both sides questioned me closely. 
I was told afterwards that my testimony was of 
value to both plaintiff and defendant. I merely 
stated facts and did not venture an opinion. These 
Gary dinners resulted in the formation of The 
American Iron and Steel Institute, of which I was 
an original member. Soon after its organization I 
was, through Judge Gary’s desire, made a Director 
of The Institute and have taken an active part in 
its proceedings, for many years never missing a 
meeting except one. That one was held at St. Louis 
in 1916, while I was abroad as a member of the 
Commission to France. I sent a wireless cablegram 
to this meeting from mid-ocean and was counted 
present. 

I am still a Director of the Institute, but on 
account of an automobile accident, December 5, 
1919, have been unable to attend recent meetings. 
However, I still keep in close touch with all that is 
being done by the Association. On several occa- 
sions, I have been asked in advance for an opinion 
on specific questions coming before the body. 
Whether I will ever again be able to attend the 
meetings is a problem. My absence has been treated 
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by the Directors and Members with the utmost 
consideration, as evidence of which I may be 
pardoned for presenting the following tribute paid 
to me, at the meeting held on May 27, 1921. 


(Extract from the minutes) 


The evening session of the Institute was held in 
the grand ballroom of the Commodore. After dinner 
President Gary called the meeting to order. 


JUDGE GARY: Ladies and gentlemen: Be- 
cause of peculiar circumstances which surround 
our tables I am going to ask you to drink—in your 
minds (laughter)—to the President of the United 
States and to the President of France. 

Our hearts are very sad this evening because of 
the absence of a very dear friend, one of our 
oldest and best beloved of the steel fraternity, one 
who has been faithful in attendance upon our meet- 
ings from the beginning and on whom we have 
always relied for a sparkling, intelligent and satis- 
factory address. We have been expecting we would 
have with us on this occasion Mr. Joseph G. Butler, 
Jr. (Applause.) His illness still keeps him from 
coming to New York or from leaving his home. He 
has sent us a message. This will be read by Mr. 
Willis L. King, of Jones & Laughlin Steel Company, 
who will also offer a resolution to be sent to Mr. 


Butler. Mr. King. 


MR. WILLIS L. KING: Mr. Chairman, ladies 
and gentlemen: I wrote a letter to Mr. Butler last 
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week asking if he expected to be at this meeting: 
I knew his heart would be set on coming. I also 
asked, if it should so happen that the doctors 
would not allow him to come, that he would send 
me a message to deliver to you. He has sent that 
message and I want to read it. I think it typical of 
the man, full of courage, hope and good advice; 
and I take pleasure in reading it, because I know 
you will appreciate it as coming from him: 

“My regret at being unable to attend the 
annual meeting of the Institute is tempered by 
your kind invitation to send some message 
through you. My interest in the organization 
and my desire for its continued success and 
usefulness are not lessened by the fact that 
it is impossible for me to be with you and 
listen to the admirable program which has 
been arranged. 

“The present is a critical period for the iron 
and steel industry, but there is no cause for 
alarm. It has grown to its present importance 
through a series of sudden expansions beyond 
the immediate needs of the country. Every 
decade or so, capacity for production has been 
increased in excess of what was apparently 
necessary, but experience has been that this 
excess capacity was soon absorbed in the con- 
stantly growing needs of the country, and I 
feel confident that this will be the case in the 
present instance. After all, considering the 
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natural growth of our country and the diver- 
sion of iron and steel products from domestic 
markets during the period of the World War, 
present productive capacities are not greatly, 
if at all, in excess of probable needs under nor- 
mal conditions. 

“T have seen so much of the evils of competi- 
tion in times of depression, when it was direct- 
ed only by a narrow and selfish policy on the 
part of individual firms and corporations, to- 
gether with such convincing evidence of the 
wisdom and beneficence of mutual helpfulness 
and consideration in our industry, that I am 
led to express a fervent hope that there will 
be, under the stress of present conditions, no 
greater deviation from the splendid policy of 
the last twenty years. We all regret to observe 
signs of a revival of the old and disastrous 
idea of ‘everyone for himself and the devil 
take the hindmost.’ This method of doing 
business recalls, especially among the older 
members of the Institute, only hardships for 
the manufacturer and the public alike. May I 
not plead with our great organization at this 
time to bend its energies toward a re-expres- 
sion and practical application of the broader, 
better and saner policies that have done so 
much for us all in the past. 

“T wish to express hearty approval of the 
stand recently taken by President Gary, as 
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head of the leading interest, on the problems 
of the hour. I refer to his address at Hoboken 
at the annual meeting of the stockholders of 
the United States Steel Corporation. It must 
be apparent to everyone that our productive 
costs cannot remain above their proper basis 
in relation to those in other industries if we 
are to have a return to normal conditions, and 
the elimination of excessive labor costs is 
essential to the readjustments necessary. Nor 
is there any question that the general public 
welfare will be advanced by a determined 
stand in behalf of the right of both labor and 
its employers to manage their own business 
without interference from professional agita- 
tors whose interest in either begins and ends 
with their personal gain. Even labor unions 
are commencing to realize the trend of public 
sentiment on this question, and Judge Gary’s 
observations reflect this sentiment at an appro- 
priate time and in a very forcible way. 

“T hope none of us will be discouraged with 
the present situation because, serious as it 
may appear to most of you, it is really by no 
means bad when compared with some periods 
through which the older members of the 
Institute have gone. I recall, for instance, the 
depression and panic of 1893. One day during 
that episode, I was on a train between Youngs- 
town and Brier Hill. In front of me sat a farmer 
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from Ashtabula County. He was apparently 
very much impressed with the surroundings. 
He turned and said, ‘Mister, are you con- 
cerned in any of these big works around here?’ 
I answered, ‘Yes, I am very much concerned 
about one of them. I’m afraid it’s going to 
bust.’ Not many producers of steel are making 
money now, but the establishments that have 
to keep one eye on business and the other on 
the sheriff are few and far between. In other 
words, the large producers of steel are in good 
financial condition, and I feel certain are able 
to weather the storm. 

“As many of you know, my physical con- 
dition is not as good as it might be, but I am 
neither discouraged nor pessimistic. It is al- 
ways best to look on the bright side and I 
hope to be with you and take part in your 
deliberations at the next meeting. I hope to 
be interested in the American Iron and Steel 
Institute even after some of you in the chances 
of life have dropped out. Although somewhat 
disabled, I am still in the ring and expect to 
stay there until the United States is producing 
a hundred million tons of steel per year.” 

That letter I think shows the great spirit of the 
man; there he is at home confined to his chair, 
sick; yet he is with us in spirit and he can write 
such a letter as that. I think he must have been 
one of the men of whom one of the poets wrote; 
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“Age cannot wither him, nor custom stale his 
infinite variety,” but not of whom another poet 
wrote: ‘Age has thinned out the garden of friend- 
ship.” With Uncle Joe that is not so; his garden is 
perennial, ever-increasing. As old friends drop out, 
many new ones come forward. 

With the permission of the chairman I offer this 
resolution: 

Resolved, That the American Iron and Steel 
Institute at its nineteenth general meeting on 
May 27th sends affectionate greetings to 
Joseph G. Butler, Jr., and its hearty good 
wishes for his early and complete recovery. 
Sincerely regretting his enforced absence, the 
Institute has received his written message of 
good cheer and advice with appreciation of 
the experience and good judgment that for 
many years have been so helpful in its councils. 
JUDGE GARY: Gentlemen, in token of your 

approval and of your love for Uncle Joe Butler, 
please rise. (The audience rises.) 

Perhaps the most interesting of my experiences 
with Judge Gary occurred when we were compani- 
ons with other steel manufacturers on a visit to 
England and Belgium as guests of The British 
Iron & Steel Institute in 1911. Reference to this 
trip is made elsewhere, but I should say here that 
it gave me an opportunity to observe the ability 
and versatility of Judge Gary better than any 
enjoyed before or since. He then showed himself a 
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natural leader of men, polished, charming in 
manner and wise in word and action. I am proud 
to count him among my warm and loyal personal 
friends and that this is not entirely presumptuous 
is indicated by the following letter: 


August 4th, 1924. 
My dear Mr. Butler: 


Receipt of your nice letter of August Ist 
instant is acknowledged. I am always very 
glad to hear from you. At a meeting of the 
Directors of the American Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute last Thursday we had considerable con- 
versation about you, all of which you may be 
assured was of a very friendly nature. Mr. 
Campbell told us that you were getting along 
pretty well, but did not appear to be progress- 
ing rapidly toward full recovery, as it seemed 
to him. 

We miss you very much at all of our meet- 
ings, and if our wishes and prayers could bring 
about an immediate and full recovery of your 
health, you would be present at our next meet- 
ing. However, you of course will have patience 
and hope, and like the rest of us will be willing 
to accept day by day what seems to be the 
inevitable, and be grateful to an overruling 
Providence for all the blessings and honors 
that have been conferred upon you. 

With kindest remembrances, I am, 

Affectionately yours, 
E. H. Gary 
Mr]. G. Butler, Jr.; 


Youngstown, Ohio. 
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CHARLES M. SCHWAB 

My first acquaintance with Mr. Schwab is some- 
what nebulous. It dates back considerably over a 
quarter of a century. In the early days, business 
called me to Pittsburgh frequently and I visited 
the works of The Carnegie Steel Company where, 
as a matter of fact, I feel pretty sure I met him as 
a youngster, before Andrew Carnegie discovered 
him. My real acquaintance with and friendship for 
the veritable Charles began when I was President 
of The Bessemer Pig Iron Association and he was 
President of The Carnegie Steel Company. I re- 
ceived a letter one morning from Mr. Schwab say- 
ing very cautiously that at a low price he might 
consider the purchase of a block of Bessemer pig 
iron. The Bessemer Pig Iron Association controlled 
the entire output of this material in the Mahoning 
and Shenango Valleys. 

I took the evening train for Pittsburgh and was 
at the Carnegie offices early next morning. A boy 
in knickerbockers at the door of Mr. Schwab’s 
room asked for my card. I told the lad I had no 
card, but that he should tell Mr. Schwab that Mr. 
Butler wanted to see him. I was soon ushered in 
and Mr. Schwab greeted me cordially and called 
me, ‘““Mr. Butler’ for the first, last and only time. 
I said, “Mr. Schwab, you want some pig iron”. He 
said, “Yes” and I named deliveries. I also named 
the price. He responded, “I will take two hundred 
thousand tons”. I replied, “All right”, thanked 
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him and said that I would mail him contracts. On 
my way to the exit, he called, “I will make it four 
hundred thousand tons”. I said, “‘All right, it is 
400,000”’. Although I made the sales, the contracts 
were made direct with the furnace companies. 
Following this rather large sale, I had frequent 
transactions with Mr. Schwab covering smaller 
quantities of pig iron, ranging from fifty to one 
hundred thousand tons at each sale. Meantime, The 
United States Steel Corporation was formed and 
Mr. Schwab was elected its first president. The next 
time I was in New York, I paid him my respects. 
While he was president of the Corporation, I met 
him often and had more or less business to discuss. 

Our real mutual friendship began after the for- 
mation of The American Iron and Steel Institute. 
We were both charter members. I met him on an 
average of once a month. At the banquets in the 
evening, we were both called upon to talk, either by 
Judge Gary or by the audience. We were together a 
great deal during the trip the Institute made to 
London and Brussels, attending the International 
conclave of iron and steel producers. Mr. Schwab 
was the one who kept the party in good humor with 
his own exuberance. During the ten years previous 
to my injury I kept quite close to Mr. Schwab and 
his activities, by correspondence and otherwise. My 
monthly visits to New York were made more agree- 
able by meeting with him. I could write a ream on 
this branch of my reminiscences. 
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Mr. Schwab made me a personal visit in 1922. He 
telegraphed me from Pittsburgh. We had a regular 
love feast. It ended by my writing him a letter, ask- 
ing him if he would permit me to cause him to be 
elected a Trustee in The National McKinley Birth- 
place Memorial Association. He replied promptly 
and said he would accept. This prompt action 
further endeared him to me. His name as Trustee 
and Vice President of the Memorial has added 
strength to an already strong organization. 

My estimate of Mr. Schwab is probably tinc- 
tured somewhat by my great admiration and 
affection for him, but I do not hesitate to record my 
belief that he is one of the greatest Americans of 
today. His life work proves it. It is a matter of 
sincere regret that space will not permit me to in- 
clude here some of the many letters I have received 
from Mr. Schwab, as they tell much of the manner 
of man he is and help to account for the warm 
affection of his friends. 


HENRY CLAY FRICK 


My first acquaintance with Mr. Frick dates back 
to my connection with and the management of The 
Girard Iron Company, a blast furnace proposition 
at Girard, Ohio. Mr. Frick was in the coke manu- 
facturing business on his own account. I made with 
him his first contract for coke. I cannot recall the 
exact year. Other producers of coke were anxious 
for the contract. Mr. Frick came to the train after 
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I left his office and saw me as I entered the station 
gates for departure to Youngstown. We then agreed 
about the contract and it was completed by corres- 
pondence. The price was one dollar per ton, F.O.B. 
ovens, a very low figure as compared with present 
coke prices. 

After Mr. Frick assumed the presidency and 
management of The Carnegie Steel Company, I 
had many deals with him. He gave me his photo- 
graph, which has hung in my den for a quarter of a 
century. I could write a volume of my acquaintance 
and intercourse with Mr. Frick, covering the period 
from 1878 to 1919, over forty years, but I must 
condense this sketch. 

After starting to raise the fund to build the 
National McKinley Birthplace Memorial, at Niles, 
Ohio, I first saw Judge Elbert H. Gary and he gave 
me much encouragement, together with a substan- 
tial subscription. I next saw Mr. Frick and dis- 
covered that it would be possible to raise a larger 
sum for the Memorial than I had thought. Mr. 
Frick asked me to make out a schedule of what I 
had in mind and come and see him again when in 
New York. All this antedated the drawing of the 
plans by McKim, Mead and White. On my next 
visit to New York, I called upon Mr. Frick and told 
him my plans—briefly, the building to contain an 
Auditorium, a relic room, G. A. R. quarters and a 
library. I emphasized the latter to the fullest extent. 
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This interview was in the Art Gallery, adjoining 
Mr. Frick’s office. I then asked Mr. Frick if he 
could see his way clear to finance the Library por- 
tion of the proposition and he asked me how much 
it would require. I told him fifty thousand dollars, 
which could be paid on the installment plan. He 
excused himself and went to his office. He soon 
came back with a check made out in his own hand- 
writing for the sum of fifty thousand dollars. This 
check is framed and in the relic room at the Me- 
morial. Subsequent to this I called upon Mr. Frick 
on my monthly visits to New York and kept him 
fully posted as to our progress. He was helpful in 
many ways. He came to Niles with a party of 
friends in October, 1919, when we discussed a 
business matter of much importance. He then asked 
me to see him the next time I was in New York. 
I asked for an appointment when in New York a 
month later, but was told he was too ill to see me. 
The next news from him was a telephone call from 
Mr. A. W. Mellon, telling me of Mr. Frick’s death. 
I attended his funeral in Pittsburgh. Mr. Frick was 
very much interested in the McKinley Memorial 
and, had he lived longer, would have furnished the 
means to carry out plans for it which I then had 
and still have in mind. Since Mr. Frick’s death I 
have kept Miss Helen C. Frick fully posted on 
Memorial affairs, in which she has been very 
gracious and sympathetic. 
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ANDREW CARNEGIE 

My first experience with Andrew Carnegie is 
interesting in view of the fact that he later became 
one of the wealthiest men in the world. During the 
earlier years of his connection with the plants at 
Pittsburgh his concerns were large buyers of pig 
iron, which was the exclusive product of the Brier 
Hill Company, and there were times when it was 
important to exercise care in extending credit. 
During one of these periods, when our directors 
discussed this matter, one of them was very much 
opposed to giving credit to Carnegie’s concerns. I 
always held to the opposite view, and we sold many 
thousands of tons of iron to Carnegie on four 
months time, as was the custom at that period. 
Every cent of the obligation was paid at maturity. 

About twenty or twenty-five years ago, the exact 
date I cannot recall from memory, I read in the 
Associated Press news that the Cleveland Cham- 
ber of Commerce had refused by a large majority to 
elect Andrew Carnegie a member of its Board. I 
immediately wired to New York and located my 
good Scotch friend somewhere in Florida. After 
wiring him of the action taken by the Cleveland 
Chamber, I notified him that the Youngstown 
Chamber of Commerce had elected him an honor- 
ary member, and was proud to do so without a 
dissenting vote. In response to this, Mr. Carnegie 
wrote me a characteristic letter, which is appended 
as showing how the great Scotchman never forgot 
business, no matter where he was. 
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ROYAL POINCIANA 


Palm Beach, Florida, 
February 25, 1896. 


My dear Mr. Butler:- 


I duly received your very friendly telegram 
today, and today I have received the Resolu- 
tion and replied to the Secretary, but permit 
me in a special manner also to thank you for 
your telegram, which naturally gave me great 
pleasure. 

Mrs. Carnegie has recovered from her illness 
and we shall soon be moving Northward. 

Am pleased to say that the Iron and Steel 
Manufacturers are likely to have some return 
for our labors this year, certainly the start is 
so much better than that of 1895. Conditions 
are all favorable except Finances. Pity the 
richest nation of the World has to borrow in 
time of peace. But by and by even National 
Finance will be nicely arranged, perhaps in 
this year we shall have that task over. 


With renewed thanks, I am always 
Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Andrew Carnegie. 


Mr. Joseph G. Butler, Jr. 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


Andrew Carnegie 
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During Carnegie’s active connection with the 
plants at Pittsburgh, I saw a great deal of him, and 
for a period covering ten or fifteen years, never 
failed to visit his residence on my monthly trips to 
New York. He was cordial, considerate and always 
had something interesting to tell. He was a small 
man, much smaller than I, but full of energy. He 
would take my arm and we walked the floor as we 
talked. At Mr. Carnegie’s residence I met a number 
of most interesting people. One of these was Helen 
Keller. Some little time after this, Miss Keller 
came to Youngstown and gave an exhibition. I was 
introduced to her at the Ohio Hotel and she imme- 
diately said: “I met you in Mr. Carnegie’s resi- 
dence in New York’’, and went on without any 
suggestion on my part to tell me of the conversa- 
tion had with her while there. I thought this very 
remarkable, as she was so handicapped in the 
matters of sight, hearing and speech. 

Finally on a trip to New York, I telephoned to 
make my usual engagement and was told that Mr. 
Carnegie could not see me. He had begun to fail 
and was ill at his estate on Long Island, where 
he died. It is difficult to estimate at the pres- 
ent time what Mr. Carnegie did for the better- 
ment of the world. His main hobby was libraries, 
but he did many other good things. He established 
a pension System for employees after their 
attainment of a certain age. This was afterwards 
adopted by the United States Steel Corporation 
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and is still in force. I have had a number of work- 
men whom I knew personally tell me how 
comfortably they were living with their families as 
the result of Mr. Carnegie’s generosity. Mr. Car- 
negie’s connection with the Youngstown Public 
Library is unique. The Reuben McMillan Frée 
Public Library is the corporate name of the present 
organization, which owned a valuable piece of 
property where the Youngstown Court House now 
stands. This property was sold and it was decided 
to remove to the hill. The present location was 
chosen and in order to build what seemed to be 
required an additional sum of $50,000.00 was 
needed. I called upon Mr. Carnegie, explained 
the whole situation to him quite fully and told him 
it could not be called the Carnegie Library and 
that his name would not be known in connection 
with it except the publicity that I would give it 
if he would let us have this amount. He objected 
to this and the next time I saw him, I brought the 
subject up again. Finally I said to him that a large 
part of his income was created in the Mahoning 
Valley and told him that he should do something 
to offset it. I asked him if I could not send Miss 
Anna Louise Morse, our Librarian at that time, 
down to see him to explain all the details. He 
consented to this. I gave her a letter and she paid 
him a visit and spent less than half an hour with 
him. I confess that I was not very much surprised 
when I received a telegram from Miss Morse, 
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stating that Mr. Carnegie would send a check for 
$50,000 for the benefit of our Library, without 
any restrictions. I think perhaps this is the only 
case where the great Scotchman yielded and let 
the other fellow have his own way. 


JOHN A. PENTON 


The subject of this sketch, John A. Penton, has 
been my faithful friend for more than a quarter of 
a century. During that time he has developed into a 
national character. He is the publisher of half a 
dozen or more trade journals, all influential in the 
particular line each journal represents. I have been 
in close touch with him on many subjects—art, 
merchant marine and literature. It was Mr. Penton 
who induced me to write my first book, “‘Presidents 
I Have Seen and Known’’, after listening to my 
address at the Rowfant Club, Cleveland. It was 
Mr. Penton who induced me to write, “A Journey 
Through France in War Time’’, independent of the 
account written by the French Commission of 
which I was a member. It was Mr. Penton who 
heard my address in Cincinnati before the Iron and 
Steel Institute, giving an account of my personal 
experience as an iron manufacturer, and persuaded 
me to put it in book form. The name chosen was 
“Fifty Years of Iron and Steel’’. Mr. Penton wrote 
the introduction which follows: 

“To have lived during a period of over sixty 
years of the world’s greatest accomplishment 
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and to have been an eye-witness especially of 
the great development in this country’s iron 
and steel industry, should be almost glory 
enough. 

“To have been, during this period, an active 
factor in this constructive work, at all times 
taking a leading part in all of the industry’s 
activities, makes the author of this paper a 
unique figure among American men of affairs— 
men who have done things. To have been an 
eye-witness of iron and steel development from 
the conversion of the first barrel of Lake Super- 
ior ore to a period when over sixty million tons 
come down the Lakes and other millions are 
smelted in the Upper Lake Region, is some- 
thing few have experienced. 

“To have been connected with the pig iron 
industry when only six hundred thousand tons 
were made a year and be still connected with it 
when nearly forty million tons have been pro- 
duced in this same period, is an honor that 
probably no one else can claim. 

“And to have been in the industry contem- 
poraneous with Sir Henry Bessemer, Andrew 
Carnegie, John Fritz, Edgar Thompson, and 
other great pioneers, and active long before the 
days of James M. Swank, E. H. Gary, Charles 
M. Schwab, James A. Farrell, Samuel Mather, 
W. L. Brown and other leaders of the present, 
and to be interested still in steel production in 
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a year when over forty-two million tons have 

been made, is something to talk about. 

“But to be able also to look cheerfully and 
optimistically into the future and expect to be 
on the job helping to make a hundred million 
tons of steel a year and to tell about it in a way 
to charm and hold the reader as these pages 
do—why what’s the use—there is only one 
‘Uncle Joe’ in the steel industry.” 

This book has taken a place in iron and steel 
writings beyond anything contemplated at the out- 
set. Over one hundred copies have by request been 
sent to members of The Iron and Steel Institute of 
Great Britain. Edition after edition has been called 
for until the Seventh has recently been published 
and is now being distributed. 

Mr. Penton was in France during the same time 
as the French Commission and was in the same 
steamship, the Lafayette. He should have been a 
member of The Commission and would have made 
a splendid all around representative, but for some 
reason never made clear to me he was not appoint- 
ed. Soon after the steamer sailed, I was sitting alone 
on the outside deck. Mr. Penton approached and 
had with him an attractive looking lady. He intro- 
duced her as Mrs. Penton, said they were married 
early in the morning and he did not tell me about 
it as he wanted to surprise me. It certainly was a 
surprise, but the presence of Mr. and Mrs. Penton 
helped to make the voyage pleasant. Upon our 
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return to America, my personal relations with Mr. 
Penton were very close indeed. I never missed a 
visit with him when business called me to Cleve- 
land. I was for a time interested with Mr. Penton 
in his publication firm. At his suggestion, I sold 
out at a profit. When I made the investment, it was 
a gamble but I had faith in Mr. Penton and it was 
justified. 

It was at Mr. Penton’s request that I accepted 
the presidency of the Merchant Marine organi- 
zation of which he was Secretary. I did much work 
in connection with Mr. Penton, made several ad- 
dresses, visited Washington several times and, with 
him, tried hard to get a merchant marine bill 
through Congress. This measure was defeated by 
U. S. Senator Theodore E. Burton. Had this bill 
become a law it would have been of very great 
benefit to the country. However, Mr. Penton be- 
came discouraged and our organization died a natu- 
ral death. My personal relations with Mr. Penton 
continue to be of the most friendly and intimate 
character. I see but little of him, much to my 
regret, but we are continuing a very pleasant and 
profitable correspondence. 


JAMES A. CAMPBELL 


My acquaintance with James A. Campbell covers 
a period of forty years. He has always held respon- 
sible positions and made good, but none of these 
were in corporations in which I was interested until 
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during the past twenty odd years. My real knowl- 
edge of Mr. Campbell commenced with what is 
now The Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company. 
Our mutual friendship began at the same time and 
has grown and increased until I now regard him as 
my closest friend. When George D. Wick, Mr. 
Campbell and others decided to build a plant 
principally to make sheets and tubes of iron, I was 
one of the original stockholders. I subscribed for 
all the stock I could pay for and assisted Mr. Wick 
in obtaining subscriptions. This was the beginning, 
twenty-five years ago, of the great organization 
which Mr. Campbell really founded and of which 
he has always been the actual head. With all the 
changes and increases and absorptions of other 
plants and corporations leading up to the present 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company, I have 
never sold a share of its securities, thus showing my 
absolute faith in Mr. Campbell’s ability. The pres- 
ent corporation has in round numbers two hun- 
dred and fifty million dollars in assets. It is second 
in earning power to The United States Steel 
Corporation. It is the second largest independent 
producer of steel in the United States, and hence 
the third largest in the world. 

Since 1904 I have been a director of The Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Company. My personal rela- 
tions with Mr. Campbell, like my business rela- 
tions with him, have been close and cordial 
throughout that long period. I have found him 
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uniformly considerate and kind in his dealings 
with men, although his strong will and keen 
perception were in evidence at every turn in 
the management of his great company. In his 
purposeful, quiet way, he has done much for 
Youngstown and for the country. When I was 
president of the Youngstown Chamber of Com- 
merce I found in him my strongest supporter and 
could always count on his help when there was 
something to be done for the good of the commu- 
nity. 

One of the interesting things about Mr. Camp- 
bell is his unfailing modesty. This trait led to an 
amusing situation during the early days of his com- 
pany. When Mr. George D. Wick found the duties 
of guiding the new corporation too strenuous for 
his declining health, Mr. Campbell, as Vice Presi- 
dent kept on managing the company, which was 
not always as financially strong as it has been for 
many years past. The directors thought that they 
must secure to succeed Mr. Wick as president some 
steel man of high reputation. If one could be found 
who stood well with the bankers of the country, so 
much the better. The whole country was canvassed. 
The sort of man wanted did not take kindly to the 
proposition, and for about three years Mr. Campbell 
went on, managing the company and actually help- 
ing to hunt a president for it. Suddenly, however, it 
was realized that the right man for the job had 
been on it all the time, and had brought the concern 
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to the point where bankers did not seem so abso- 
lutely necessary as at first. Mr. Campbell was 
elected president. The wisdom of his selection needs 
no comment. I recently found some of the cor- 
respondence on this subject in my files, and to say 
that it seemed humorous in the light of later de- 
velopments is putting the matter mildly. There are 
few great corporations in this country so entirely 
in the hands of one man, and few presidents whose 
directors trust so absolutely as Mr. Campbell is 
trusted. 

The price fixed for the absorption of The Brier 
Hill Steel Company properties by The Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Company was first agreed 
upon between Mr. Campbell and myself. Throwing 
the name “Brier Hill” into the discard was a bitter 
pill for me to swallow, but I swallowed it with the 
best possible grace—better than would have been 
possible, I think with any other man. The trade 
was a good one for Brier Hill Steel stockholders, 
all of whom accepted the inevitable. 

During the past twenty years, Mr. Campbell and 
I have gone along together as Directors in The 
American Iron and Steel Institute. In this con- 
nection, I saw much of Mr. Campbell and his 
family while in London and Brussels attending the 
International gathering of iron and steel organiza- 
tions. 

In our own and only United States, Mr. Camp- 
bell and I have had much in common and have 
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attended hundreds of dinners, banquets, and busi- 
ness meetings together. I have found him a genial, 
sociable and most interesting companion, with a 
most extraordinary fund of information and a tre- 
mendously keen mind, and withal a sense of justice 
and generosity combined that is rare among men. 

Mr. Campbell’s patriotic activities during the 
World War were numerous and important. He was 
called to Washington frequently and did effective 
work. 

I could continue this sketch almost indefinitely 
but will close it by inserting the introduction to my 
book, “History of Youngstown and The Mahoning 
Valley,” by Mr. Campbell, as evidence of his good 
opinion, than which no other is more sincerely 
valued by me: 

“Having been honored with a request that I 
write an introduction for this history, it has 
been my privilege to look over advance proofs. 
Without claiming any particular ability as a 
literary critic, I believe that in these volumes 
the history of Youngstown and the Mahoning 
Valley has been presented in concise and read- 
able form, with as much detail as is necessary 
or advisable in such a history. As to accuracy 
I am in a position to judge only from memory 
covering a part of the period with which the 
history deals, and some part in the activities 
which it describes. The name of the author is, 
however, sufficient assurance on this point and 
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the reader will, I believe, find that the story 
has been told in an interesting way. 

It is a record in which every native of the 
Mahoning Valley may well take pride. The 
transformation of the forest into a fertile and 
prosperous farming community, and later into 
one of the busiest and most progressive indus- 
trial areas in the world, was accomplished by 
strong and virtuous men and women, who 
came here in search of independence and the 
opportunity to make a home. Without such 
pioneers this task would have been impossible. 
It is well for us to pause occasionally to recall 
these forefathers of ours, honor their memory 
and emulate their virtues. 

But it is of the author rather than of his 
book that I prefer to speak in the limited space 
alloted, the more so because in looking over its 
pages I have found nothing to indicate the part 
played by him in the story he has told except 
occasional mention of his name in connection 
with numerous enterprises and a few personal 
reminiscences. There is nothing to tell what 
manner of man Mr. Butler is, what he has done 
in the development of this locality, or of the 
service he has rendered to the community 
through a long and busy life. Without some 
record of his activities a history of Youngstown 
and the Mahoning Valley would be incomplete. 

Joseph Green Butler., was born at Temper- 
ance Furnace, Mercer County, Pennsylvania, 
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December 21, 1840. His parents were Joseph 
Green Butler and Temperance (Orwig) Butler. 
His childhood was spent about this little fur- 
nace, and his boyhood at Niles, where at the 
age of thirteen, he entered the service of James 
Ward & Company as a clerk in their general 
store. He was later a bookkeeper in this store, 
and still later ofice manager at the iron mill. 
From 1863 until 1866 he was agent for Hale 
& Ayer in charge of their interests at Youngs- 
town, and in the latter year became associated 
with David Tod, William Ward and William 
Richards in the erection of a blast furnace at 
Girard. It will thus be seen that Mr. Butler 
was a successful ironmaster before many of 
those now prominent in that industry were 
born. In 1878 he formed an active connection 
with the Brier Hill Iron & Coal Company, a 
famous old concern which preceded the Brier 
Hill Steel Company. Mr. Butler has been 
continuously associated with these interests 
until the present time and he is still vice presi- 
dent of the Brier Hill Steel Company. He has 
been connected with the Tod and Stambaugh 
families in these enterprises for three genera- 
tions, and among his present business asso- 
ciates are sons and grandsons of men with 
whom he began his career. 

During the past fifty years Mr. Butler has 
had a prominent part in almost every enter- 
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prise of note in the Mahoning Valley. He 
helped to organize the first steel company in 
Youngstown, as well as many other local in- 
dustrial corporations. He has been president 
of the Mahoning Valley Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, the Bessemer Pig Iron Association, 
the American Pig Iron Association, the 
Youngstown Chamber of Commerce and simi- 
lar organizations, in all of which he rendered 
important service. For many years he has 
been a director of the American Iron & Steel 
Institute, the Cleveland & Mahoning Valley 
Railroad, the Erie Railroad, and scores of 
other institutions which have had a part in 
the development of this region. 

In spite of these activities Mr. Butler has 
always found time to take an interest in move- 
ments of a public character, whether they 
were for the benefit of his community or for 
that of the country at large. He has been on 
terms of personal friendship with a number of 
presidents of the United States, statesmen of 
national reputation, and even notables in 
foreign lands. He has taken an active part in 
every presidential campaign since and includ- 
ing the election of Lincoln. Among iron and 
steel manufacturers in this country there 
are none whom he cannot call his friends. 
Throughout his life he has never been too busy 
to do what he thought should be done, and he 
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has never started anything that he did not 
finish. Of special note among monuments to 
his energy and persistence are the National 
McKinley Birthplace Memorial at Niles and 
the splendid art gallery which he has erected 
for Youngstown. 

Not the least interesting of Mr. Butler’s 
versatile work, if we consider the limited 
opportunities of his school days and the in- 
tensely practical field in which his business 
success was achieved, are his literary efforts 
and his fine collections of pictures and books. 
For many years he has been almost the only 
conservator of local history, and he has been 
conspicuous in his desire to provide for the 
people opportunities for enjoyment of art and 
music. His generosity and desire to help 
others are better known to his friends than to 
the general public, although these qualities 
have won for him wide recognition as a genu- 
ine philanthropist. 

Probably the finest fruit ot Mr. Butler’s 
life is a multitude of appreciative and affec- 
tionate friends. Many men, through ability, 
industry and persistent effort, acquire wealth 
and reputation. It is only a few who are able to 
attain to these things in large degree and at 
the same time inspire universal esteem. When 
a man can accomplish all of these and, reach- 
ing a ripe old age, still preserve an indomitable 
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spirit of youth, as Mr. Butler has done, he 
has encompassed about all that is really 
worth while in life. 

In this work, one of the many tasks which 
Mr. Butler has undertaken without desire or 
expectation of pecuniary reward, he has 
recorded the activities of many men who de- 
serve honor and gratitude from the generations 
for whose welfare their labors paved the way. 
Among them there are few whose lives are more 
worthy of honor or emulation than his own. 


J. A. CAMPBELL” 


WILLIS L. KING 


Mr. King is Vice President of The Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Company and has been an import- 
ant factor in the great success of that Company for 
lo these many years. My acquaintance with him 
covers a period of considerably more than a quarter 
of a century. I saw him once a month while in 
New York, attending the Institute meetings, and 
on occasion of my frequent visits to Pittsburgh, it 
was very rare when I did not see him, either at the 
Duquesne Club or in his private office. Our inti- 
macy has of late been confined largely to a series of 
letters. I have in my possession some most valuable 
correspondence. I have written to him frequently 
for advice or for an expression on some particular 
subject. Strange to say, I have always looked upon 
him as being older than myself. Mr. King’s con- 
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stant care of and devotion to an invalid wife is 
worthy of record. 

I also saw much of him during the noted journey 
abroad of The Iron and Steel Institute Directors. 

He has in his library a copy of each of the books 
I have written. 

The close friendship existing between Mr. King 
and myself is enduring and will continue until the 
end. 

JAMES A. FARRELL 

James A. Farrell, President of The United States 
Steel Corporation, I count as a very good friend. 
He is the best posted, on both foreign and domestic 
steel products, of any man in the United States. 
My acquaintance with Mr. Farrell covers a long 
period. My relations with him since the formation 
of The American Iron and Steel Institute have 
been more pronounced. Once a month during the 
continuance of my ownactivities I called upon him 
in his private office and of course saw him in the 
Directors’ meetings. I never talked with him with- 
out gaining knowledge. The kind messages he has 
sent me will never be forgotten. His capacity for 
work is unbounded and is an example for those who 
are aiding him in building up and managing the 
great Corporation of which he is the practical head. 
He is modest and unassuming toa marked degree. 
I am glad to record the fact that his influence up- 
on me through our friendship and consequent 
intercourse has always been for my betterment. 
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Bo AS* CLARE 


A good, kind friend Mr. Clark has proved himself 
to be. I have known him for a quarter of a century. 
He is practical as well as a technical expert in 
business. He was President of The Lackawanna 
Steel Company and retired when it was taken over 
by the Bethlehem people. He then became Manager 
of The Consolidated Steel Corporation, the export 
company organized by large Independents. This 
corporation has since dissolved on account of 
different conditions. Now Secretary of The 
American Iron and Steel Institute, Mr. Clark’s 
knowledge of the steel business makes his serv- 
ices invaluable in that capacity. 


WILLIAM A. ROGERS 


Mr. Rogers and I have much in common. His 
specialty is Pig Iron and more Pig Iron. This has 
been largely my life study, so there you are. Mr. 
Rogers is a director in the Art Institute in Buffalo 
and is well posted on Art. His knowledge of artists 
and paintings has been of much service to me. His 
companionship while abroad with The American 
Iron and Steel Institute in 1911 was congenial and 
impressive and of help to me. As in the case of Mr. 
Willis L. King, I have always looked upon Mr. 
Rogers as a much older man than myself, a mis- 
taken impression. It is a pleasure to record him as 
a staunch friend. 
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WILLIAM H. DONNER 


Mr. Donner is a good friend of many years 
standing. Our intercourse has been both personal 
and by correspondence. I am sure of having re- 
ceived much benefit from the mutual friendship 
existing between us. He organized The Donner 
Steel Company with a plant at Buffalo. He 1s 
building up a large, and, I believe, a successful 
corporation, a sort of family affair. Long may he 
prosper is my most sincere wish and thought. 


HENRY CHISHOLM 


My acquaintance in business dealings with the 
late Henry Chisholm are worthy of record in these 
reminiscences. He was one of the pioneers to 
utilize the Bessemer Process. While Manager of the 
Girard Iron Company, I sold him a very large 
amount of Bessemer Pig Iron. The specifications 
were .17 Phosphorus, no other ingredient was 
mentioned. This pig iron was used exclusively for 
making rails and the sulphur content was probably 
a benefit rather than a detriment. The plant was 
at Newburg, at that time a suburb of Cleveland. 
The firm was Stone, Chisholm and Jones. This was 
afterwards turned into a corporation called The 
Cleveland Rolling Mill Company, with an old- 
time friend, Mr. W. P. Palmer, now at its head. 
Mr. Henry Chisholm’s son and grandson succeeded 
him as managers of the Newburg property and 
conducted it successfully. It is now an integral part 
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of the United States Steel Corporation. A large 
bronze bust of Henry Chisholm has been erected in 
Wade Park, Cleveland, Ohio, and is a deserved 


testimonial to his worth and his work. 


SAMUEL MATHER 


Samuel Mather is a philanthropist, financier, 
churchman and business man. 

I first met Mr. Mather in the office of his honored 
father, Samuel L. Mather, Agent of The Cleveland 
Iron Mining Company. Mr. Mather introduced me 
to his son, and this proved the beginning of a 
mutual friendship. The young man lost no time in 
telling me he had the agency of an iron ore which 
he thought would work well in a mixture with the 
Cleveland Iron Mining Company’s product. As he 
mentioned but one ore, this was undoubtedly the 
beginning of his activities in the ore business, 
which finally resulted in the formation of the great 
house of Pickands, Mather & Company, the largest 
dealers in Lake Superior ores and important han- 
dlers of coal, coke and pig iron, as well as other 
materials. Mr. Mather is known best as a philan- 
thropist. His donations and contributions to hos- 
pitals and educational institutions run into mil- 
lions. He stands easily as the First Citizen of 
Cleveland. He is a director in the United States 
Steel Corporation and on its Finance Committee. 
He is also a director of The American Iron and 
Steel Institute. His activities would make a very 
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large volume, were I writing his biography instead 
of my own. Mr. Mather has been very helpful to 
me in building up the McKinley Memorial. He 
financed the bust of his friend, the genial James H. 
Hoyt, and contributed to many other busts. My 
business relations with Mr. Mather have been most 
satisfactory. In a social way, we met often, notably 
at the Gary dinners and banquets of one kind and 
another. Mr. Mather helped to persuade me to 
accept the Presidency of The National Merchant 
Marine Association in place of Harvey D. Goulder. 
I have frequently gone to him for advice, and he 
was always helpful. It will be noted that my 
acquaintance with Mr. Mather covers a period of 
forty years, during which I have found him a con- 
stant, reliable friend, modest and unassuming. 
May he live to have many more years of usefulness 
is my prayer. 


GOVERNOR DAVID TOD 


I think that one of the most interesting men I 
ever met was David Tod, the famous War Gover- 
nor of Ohio. My close personal acquaintance with 
him began when I was a young man when, as has 
been mentioned in a previous chapter, I became one 
of the partners in an enterprise in which he was the 
leading spirit. Nevertheless, I do not think that 
my judgment of his ability and character was un- 
duly influenced by my admiration of him as a 
business man and personal friend. 


Samuel Mather 
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Undoubtedly David Tod was one of the greatest 
men Northeastern Ohio has produced. Born on the 
same farm on which he died, and reared with 
meager educational advantages, he rose to a posi- 
tion of eminence in the history of his country 
during its most troublesome times, and rendered 
incalculable service to his State and to the nation. 
I feel that, although this is not a history, it is 
fitting that I should devote some space to a record 
of his life, and perhaps can here state some facts 
that are not related in the pages which have been 
devoted by others to his activities. 

Governor Tod’s first schooling of any conse- 
quence was obtained at Burton Academy, after he 
was twenty-one years of age. He never attended 
law school, although he was a great lawyer. His 
training for that profession was obtained in the 
law office of Col. Roswell Stone, of Warren, in 
which he studied for nearly two years. At twenty- 
three he was admitted to the bar in Trumbull 
County in 1827, and began practice in the office of 
Judge Matthew Birchard. The Trumbull County 
Bar was in those days marked by the presence of 
legal giants such as Elisha Whittlesy, Eben New- 
ton, Joshua R. Giddings, Rufus P. Spalding, 
Matthew Birchard, John Crowell and Benjamin 
F. Wade, all men of far more than ordinary ability 
and legal learning. Among these men David Tod 
made his way by the sheer force of his ability. His 
gracious personality, magnetic presence and musi- 
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cally eloquent voice helped, of course. He soon had 
a large practice and was regarded as successful in 
his profession. But he was a born political leader of 
the old school. He was a Democrat in politics, and 
an ardent admirer of Andrew Jackson, perhaps the 
most uncompromising Democrat of them all, who 
appointed him postmaster at Warren. In 1838 he 
was elected to the Ohio Legislature over John 
Crowell, a strong Whig, and served two years, 
making his mark and acquiring a reputation for 
force and ability. He continued the practice of law 
until 1844, and then returned to the old Tod Farm 
at Brier Hill, near Youngstown, just before the 
discovery that the region about that city was 
underlaid with a remarkable form of coal. To the 
development of this rich natural resource the 
young farmer-lawyer turned his attention, and to 
his energy and foresight can be traced the growth 
of the great mining industry which followed the 
discovery of this coal. To this industry, more than 
to any other factor, is due the present importance 
of the City of Youngstown and the existence here 
of the steel mills which fill the Mahoning Valley 
from Lowellville to Warren—a distance of twenty 
miles. It revived the waning blast furnace industry 
and furnished the foundation upon which the steel 
industry was reared. 

But industry, like the law, failed to keep David 
Tod’s energy and restless spirit satisfied, and he 
became a candidate for Governor on the Demo- 
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cratic ticket in 1844, being defeated by only a 
small majority, although Ohio was then a strong 
Whig State. In 1847 he was appointed Minister to 
Brazil by President Polk, in the hope that his 
winning personality and his remarkable ability to 
make strong friendships might correct the delicate 
situation which had arisen in that country and 
which had led to the request of the Brazilian 
Government for the recall of Henry A. Wise. How 
well he accomplished his mission is shown by the 
sound friendship of that country, which he re- 
stored and which has endured without a break to 
the present time. The Tod family, for Mrs. Tod and 
several of the children accompanied Mr. Tod, be- 
came so popular with the Emperor of Brazil that 
their departure occasioned tears in the Imperial 
family. After five years in Brazil, Governor Tod 
returned to Youngstown and, giving up the prac- 
tice of law, devoted all his energies to business. 

His first great enterprise was the construction of 
the Cleveland & Mahoning Railroad, the first rail 
connection from this region to the Lakes. After this 
road had been completed in the face of enormous 
difficulties, and Jacob Perkins, its first president 
had died, David Tod was elected to succeed him, 
remaining in that position until his death in 1868. 
His part in the Girard Iron Company and the 
Brier Hill Iron & Coal Company has been referred 
to in a previous chapter. 

But it was in connection with the great civil 
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conflict which rent the country in 1861, that 
Governor Tod rendered his greatest service to the 
country and became most widely known. He had 
always been an uncompromising Democrat, but 
when his party gave evidence of lukewarmness in 
support of the Union, he unhesitatingly abandoned 
it and cast his lot with the then new Republican 
Party, at least so far as his subsequent political 
activities were concerned. 

In spite of his large business affairs, Governor 
Tod had maintained his political interests and gave 
much of his time to public matters of national 
import. He was a delegate to the Democratic con- 
vention that met at Charleston in 1860, and was 
elected vice president of that body. When the 
demands of the Southern delegates could not be 
satisfied in either platform or candidate, the con- 
vention adjourned to Baltimore, where it was 
hoped some middle ground could be found on 
which the party could make the campaign. When 
it reconvened at Baltimore, however, it soon be- 
came evident that this could not be hoped for. 
Caleb Cushing, who had been selected as president 
of the convention, sided with the Southern delegates 
and left the chair when they left the convention. 
David Tod, as vice-president, took the chair with- 
out hesitation, and Stephen A. Douglas was nomi- 
nated. In spite of his efforts which continued until 
the very opening of the Civil War, to lead his party 
away from the attitude of the South, Governor 
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Tod did not waver an instant when Fort Sumter 
was fired upon. His belief was that defiance of the 
lawfully chosen government was treason, and he 
did not hesitate to denounce his fellow Democrats, 
whether in the South or the North, for toleration 
of such sentiments. 

I recall his coming to Niles early in 1861 to make 
an address urging enlistment in the Union Army. 
The notice was short, but the entire countryside 
was there to hear him. He made a most eloquent 
address and inspired many enlistments. Later he 
organized a company in Youngstown and equipped 
it at his own expense. A part of this equipment 
consisted of heavy gray overcoats, their color being, 
strangely enough, that later adopted for the Con- 
federate uniform. 

The whole country was at that time greatly 
excited and disturbed. It was recognized that the 
Government was in great danger. Ohio was loyal, 
partisan affiliations being generally submerged in 
the desire to maintain the Union. But there was a 
good deal of sympathy with the South, and the 
situation was regarded as critical. Leaders in both 
the leading political parties realized that it was 
time for co-operation to save the Union, and 
the great Union Convention met at Columbus, 
September 5, 1861, with ex-Governor Ewing, a 
Democrat, presiding. David Tod was chosen by 
acclamation as the candidate of both parties for 
Governor and was triumphantly elected. His letter 
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of acceptance was a masterly document and left 
no doubt as to his position on the question of 
supporting the Government at Washington. 

No executive of Ohio ever faced a more difficult 
situation. The government was disorganized and 
its finances demoralized. That the State might con- 
tribute its share to the preservation of the Union, 
troops had to be raised, equipped and drilled. 
Public opinion was so divided that organization 
was a most difficult matter, requiring keen insight 
into human nature and an accurate estimate of 
men. In these things, especially, Governor Tod 
proved his eminence. He soon became recognized 
as one of the leading loyal governors, and had a 
large part in the famous Altoona Conference in 
1862, when the pledges made by the State execu- 
tives attending had a great deal to do with strength- 
ening the national government at a time when its 
fortunes were at the lowest ebb. Governor Tod was 
deeply interested in this conference, and his address 
there was a masterpiece of oratory and patriotism. 

The energy and loyalty of Governor Tod as head 
of one of the most important loyal States soon 
brought him into contact with President Lincoln 
and resulted in many trips to Washington to con- 
sult with Lincoln and members of his cabinet. 
That David Tod was a close friend of the much 
harassed chief executive during the darkest hours 
of the civil War is well known. It is attested by the 
fact that, when Secretary Chase, wearied by the 
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heavy burden, laid down his portfolio, Lincoln at 
once named Governor Tod as Secretary of the 
Treasury, in spite of the fact that Secretary Chase 
had been strongly in favor of a paper currency 
system, while Governor Tod was known to be a 
strong adherent of the gold standard. 

I chanced to be in the little office of the Brier 
Hill Coal & Iron Company, at Youngstown, when 
Governor Tod, then one of our partners, received 
the telegram from Lincoln notifying him of his 
selection to succeed Secretary Chase. The telegram 
was brought up to him by a switching engine, the 
plant being some distance from the city. He opened 
it and handed it to me to read. Of course I regarded 
the offer as a great opportunity, and said so. 
Governor Tod, however, said that he could not 
accept, giving as his reason the state of his health. 

In the diary of Gideon Welles, a member of 
Lincoln’s Cabinet, Governor Tod’s frequent visits 
to Washington, his midnight trips to the War 
Department with President Lincoln, and his selec- 
tion for and refusal of the treasury portfolio, are 
discussed in a very interesting way. This diary, 
which gives an insight into the problems of the 
national government and the conditions surround- 
ing it during the Civil War, makes numerous 
references to Governor Tod, and indicates that he 
was looked upon as one of the most valuable sup- 
porters of the Union cause. 

In declining to accept the position of Secretary 
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of the Treasury, Governor Tod acted with his 
usual quick decision. With little or no discussion 
of the matter, and apparently with little consider- 
ation of it, he called his secretary and dictated 
a telegram to Lincoln declining the honor. It may 
be that he and the President had discussed the 
appointment previously, but, so far as any of us 
around Governor Tod were aware, he knew nothing 
about it until the telegram was received, and it is 
believed Lincoln knew nothing of the vacancy 
until Chase suddenly resigned. 

After Governor Tod’s retirement from the execu- 
tive chair of Ohio, he returned to his home at 
Youngstown and devoted his attention to his pri- 
vate affairs, which had suffered by his absence. He 
had accumulated a fortune, was deeply concerned 
in business, and had a most charming family and 
a host of friends. He was recognized as the leading 
citizen of the Mahoning Valley, and his home was 
the center of hospitality and public interest. While 
devoting such time as was needed to his business 
affairs, he gave freely of it to the community, and 
his energy and foresight were responsible for the 
beginning of many enterprises which afterwards 
proved of great value to the community. 

It was my privilege to be associated with Gover- 
nor Tod as a partner in the Girard Iron Company 
from January 1, 1866, until his death, which 
occurred on November 13, 1868. Our relations dur- 
ing this time were always exceedingly cordial, and 
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association with him was of great value to me in 
many ways. His keen mind, clear vision and high 
ideals could not help benefitting any young man 
who came into contact with him on frequent 
occasions and was permitted to enjoy his confi- 
dence. Few men have aroused my admiration as he 
did, and it was so with all who knew him. Great as 
were the honors paid to him in life and the grief 
inspired by his early death, for he was only sixty- 
five years of age when the summons came, they 
were all deserved. For many years I cherished the 
hope that the people of Youngstown would unite 
in the erection of a public memorial to this great 
and much beloved citizen, but for some reason 
this hope was never realized. He needs no monu- 
ment among those who knew him and his works, 
but coming generations might be benefitted greatly 
by a reminder of his virtues. 


CHAPTER XX 
Politics and Some Political Friends 
ALTHOUGH my interest in politics and political 


leaders began when I was a very young man 
and has continued without interruption for more 
than sixty-five years, I believe that the only occa- 
sion on which I was a candidate for public office 
was in 1868, when I was elected a member of the 
City Council of Youngstown. Nevertheless, it has 
been my lot to participate in political activities of 
all kinds, chiefly those of a national or state 
character, and this has brought me into touch with 
many men of note. I have always been a consistent 
Republican, and have been much interested in the 
theory of protection to American labor. For this 
reason my closest associates along political lines 
have usually been Republicans, although my 
political friends are not confined to that party by 
any means. 

Few Republican national conventions have been 
held in the past forty years at which I was not 
present, often as a delegate. My recollection is 
that, during this long period, it was never my 
experience to vote for the nomination of a Republi- 
can candidate for President who was not elected, 
although I attended as a spectator several con- 
ventions nominating candidates who had not such 
good fortune. 

Owing to my interest in the iron business and 
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the fact that I was usually selected by the manu- 
facturers in this district, which was tor many years 
the largest producer of pig iron in the United 
States, to represent them on occasions where the 
welfare of the industry was at stake, I have fre- 
quently appeared before the Ways and Means 
Committee, as well as the meetings of other Con- 
gressional committees having under consideration 
tariff changes or legislation concerning this indus- 
try, and have been called upon once or twice by 
presidents to furnish reliable information on that 
subject. While intensely interested in favorable 
tariff legislation, it was always my practice to state 
absolute facts, and I found that these were fre- 
quently sufficient to influence the action desired. 

During the last thirty years I have always taken 
an active interest in political campaigns, always on 
the side of the regular Republican ticket. Some of 
my very dear friends were not always so regular. 
Some of them were justly regarded as “mug- 
wumps” at the time that term was invented to 
describe the Republican who, for some reason or 
another, was not loyal to his party organization. 
This was particularly true during the Taft cam- 
paign, when the magnetism and personality of 
Theodore Roosevelt, the independent candidate, 
drew to him many persons who did not entirely 
approve of his course. 

In looking back over these years it is difficult 
for me to decide which of my friends should be 
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mentioned among the necessarily small number to 
which space will permit reference here. I have, 
therefore, endeavored to select for these brief 
sketches only those most widely known and most 
likely to interest my readers. 


WARREN G. HARDING 


Warren G. Harding, twenty-eighth President of 
the United States, was one of my warm personal 
friends for a period of about thirty years, during 
which time he rose from a humble station to the 
highest in the land. My belief that he was sound 
presidential timber extended over about one-half 
of this time. Mr. Harding was the principal speaker 
at a meeting of the Youngstown Chamber of 
Commerce held on November 23, 1914, when I 
was president of that organization. He had already 
become well known as an orator and had shown 
ability as a member of the United States Senate. 
I introduced him and stated in doing so that he 
would some time be President of the United States. 
Probably no one else, except Harding himself or 
his charming and loyal wife, had suspected at that 
time his capacity for making friends or his ability 
along certain important lines. He was likely the 
only man hearing me make this prediction who 
then believed it would come true. However, I was 
in earnest and never forgot the matter. 

In June, 1922, almost two years after Harding 
had been elected President by the largest majority 
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any candidate ever received, I ran across a news- 
paper account of this meeting and sent it to him. 
His reply is appended: 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
Washington 


My dear Mr. Butler:- 


I am more than pleased to have your letter 
of June 22nd., and I think the enclosure you 
make, in your introduction in 1914 as quoted, 
entitles you to a certificate for being actually 
“the original Harding man’’. It was pleasing 
to have you recall the dinner ot November 23, 
1914. I remember it very well. I particularly 
remember the singing on that occasion, and I 
recall also that IJ met Mr. Schoonmaker and 
Mr. A. H. Smith for the first time. I recall also 
that former Congressman Connelly spoke. 
He was a fine chap and I very greatly deplore 
his death in an airplane accident which took 
place a few months ago. 

I am sorry to hear that you are not recover- 
ing your health as you would wish and as I 
would wish for you. However, I am sure you 
will ultimately come to your old-time good 
form and continue to be a joy to your many 
triends and devoted associates. 

With very best wishes, I am, 
Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Warren G. Harding. 


Mr. J. G. Butler, Jr. 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


June 23, 1922. 
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During the time Mr. Harding served in 
the Senate it was my custom to invite the 
Senator and his wife to dinner at the New Willard 
Hotel as often as I visited the capital. On May 19, 
1916, I had enjoyed their company and was par- 
ticularly impressed with both of them. That night, 
in writing to my daughter, Mrs. Grace Butler 
McGraw, I used the following expression, which 
is further evidence that my prediction made four 
years earlier was not a mere compliment to a very 
effective after-dinner speaker. 


“Last night, Senator and Mrs. Harding 
dined with me at this hotel. They are a fine 
couple. He would make a good President and 
she a delightful mistress of the White House.” 


In another chapter I have given some infor- 
mation concerning the situation which preceded 
the rather unexpected nomination at the Chicago 
Convention in 1920. My presence at that con- 
vention was rather in defiance of the advice of my 
physician, and I should not have gone to it had I 
not felt that Harding’s chance might occur there. 
If it did I knew he would need all the help he could 
get. The weather at that time was oppressively hot 
and the work strenuous, because, instead of accept- 
ing a comfortable place on the platform as one of 
the vice-presidents of the convention, as which I 
had been appointed, I remained at my hotel and 
worked for Mr. Harding’s nomination. This ex- 
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perience did me no good physically, but the result 
of the convention’s deliberations made up for that 
as it gave me great satisfaction. Nominated as a 
compromise candidate, Warren G. Harding carried 
the country magnificently and was elected Presi- 
dent by the largest popular vote ever given to 
any man. He was in many respects one of the most 
popular of the American Presidents, and his un- 
timely death brought evidences of national affec- 
tion never lavished on any other President. He was 
always affable, pleasant in voice and manner, and 
had the rare accomplishment of never forgetting 
his political obligations. Of this last trait the 
photograph reproduced herewith affords excellent 
evidence. It was mailed from his home in Marion 
to me at eleven o'clock on the evening of his 
election to the presidency. At that time he must 
have been surrounded by insistent and eager 
personal friends, as well as very busy receiving the 
election returns. Not many men would have under 
such circumstances taken the trouble to perform 
any act of appreciation such as this, especially 
when it might have been done equally as well at 
some other time. Warren G. Harding was gifted 
with unusual brilliance of mind, great ability, and, 
above all, a generous and kindly nature. He was 
fortunate in the brilliance, charm, and unstinted 
affection of his wife, which had not a little to do 
with his success in life. I admired him greatly and 
our relations before and after he became President 
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were exceedingly close and cordial. My files con- 
tain scores of letters written in his own hand on 
the White House stationery. In these days when 
the duties of the presidential office are such as 
to demand all the time and energy of a strong 
man, and the White House correspondence re- 
quires a battery of stenographers, these auto- 
graph letters have seemed to me a rare courtesy 
which I could not but appreciate most highly. 

President Harding was an indefatigable worker. 
There is not a doubt that he sacrificed his life to 
his work as head of the nation. The ease with 
which he could be approached and the reluctance 
he felt to refuse requests from his friends 
made his work very much harder. It also led him 
to one or two unfortunate selections in his cabinet 
which no doubt added seriously to his great burden. 
In the main he chose a Cabinet seldom equalled 
in ability and loyalty to the President and the 
country. It was most unfortunate that some of 
his selections for less important posts should have 
proven unwise. But for this Harding’s adminis- 
tration would have been above criticism. In spite 
of it, his name will go down in history as one of 
our most conscientious, able and best beloved 
Presidents. 

I had meant to include in this sketch a number 
of letters from President Harding, but find that 
most of these are of such a nature as to make their 
publication without the consent of the writer im- 
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proper. This consent cannot, of course, be obtained, 
and only two of the letters will be copied here. 
That which follows has a pathetic interest in view 
of subsequent events: 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


My dear Mr. Butler:- 


Sometime ago you wrote me and invited 
my participation in the program to be given 
by the McKinley Club at the McKinley Birth- 
place Memorial Building, at Niles, on January 
29th, 1924. This is a very long time in the 
future to make a definite engagement, but I am 
happy to make such an engagement at your 
request if it is consistent to do it for any of 
one’s friends. Of course, no one can tell our in- 
dividual activities so long in advance, butif you 
and IJ are here, as I very much hope both of us 
will be, I will be glad to participate with you in 
the making of the program for that occasion. 

I hope you are well. Of course, it is not to 
be expected that you are so full of energies 
at eighty as you were in the earlier days that 
I had the good fortune to know you, but I 
rejoice that you are able to grow old grace- 
fully and so full of capacity for useful service. 

Please be assured of my most cordial greet- 
ings and very best regards. 

Very sincerely yours, 


(Signed) WARREN G. HARDING 


Mr. Joseph G. Butler, Jr. 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


May 26, 1922. 
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It would seem that when this letter was penned 
its author must have had some foreboding of the 
fate that awaited him in the near future. Perhaps 
even then his physical health had begun to suffer 
from the strain, although it was some months 
afterward that the public was first apprised of this 
fact. His letter contains suggestions of a mood 
totally foreign to the usual tone of Mr. Harding’s 
correspondence. At any rate, before the time for 
his promised address at Niles arrived his eloquent 
voice was stilled forever. Word of his death 
reached me at Atlantic City and was a severe 
blow to me as well as a great loss to the country. 


WILLIAM McKINLEY 


My first recollection of William McKinley dates 
back almost as far as I can remember anything. 
We were close friends from childhood until his 
untimely death. I was between two and three 
years his senior, but that seemed to make no 
difference. While boys we frequently went swim- 
ming together. On one of these occasions he got 
beyond his depth, and I undertook to save him. 
I think we would both have lost our lives had it 
not been for a mill worker named Jacob Sheler, 
who rescued us. I attended the old White School 
House with him. It never seemed to be any trouble 
to him to get his lessons. In talking with him as 
a boy and as a man, I found that he reached his 
conclusions almost by intuition. 
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I was a delegate to the Philadelphia Conven- 
tion, which nominated McKinley for the Presi- 
dency the second time, and was, of course, active 
in his interest. It was always my custom to call 
upon him when in Washington, before he became 
President and afterwards. I saw him for the 
last time at Canton, Ohio, where he had stopped 
on his way to Buffalo. He invited me to be one of 
the party, but I declined on account of business 
engagements. I remember of saying to him during 
our talk: “I want to speak to you alone’’. He took 
me by the arm and we walked to an adjoining 
room. I then said to him: “‘William, you are not 
careful enough of your person. Access to you is 
too easy. Promise me that you will be more care- 
ful in the future”. This did not seem to impress 
him, and he responded, “I do not know why any 
one should want to injure me.” All know the result 
of his trip to Buffalo. 

From the time that William McKinley returned 
from the Civil War with a major’s commission 
gallantly earned, I was in close touch with him. 
I watched his entrance into politics, observing 
that his fine personality and natural oratorical 
ability seemed likely to carry him far. He never 
attended college, but had the advantage of a 
course at the Poland Academy, which gave him 
an excellent education. His opportunity to observe 
closely the struggles of the early iron industry 
in the Mahoning Valley had convinced him of the 
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necessity for tariff protection for all American 
industries, and he soon became widely known for 
his able and persuasive speeches on this subject. 
As a lawyer, which was his chosen profession, he 
was regarded as brilliant and able. It was 
his devotion to the protective theory and his 
eloquence which led to his election to Congress. 
From that time his advancement in the public 
estimation was rapid. He was elected Governor 
of Ohio and made a good executive. His friends 
became convinced during that time that he was 
presidential timber and the movement to secure 
his nomination was quietly started. One of his 
enthusiastic supporters in this ambition was Mark 
Hanna. Another was Myron T. Herrick. Both 
believed in him thoroughly. It was fortunate that 
he had at that time convinced his friends of his 
integrity and ability, as well as of his popularity, 
for in no other way could he have escaped the ruin 
of his personal and political fortunes through the 
episode known as the Walker failure, reference to 
which is made elsewhere. This episode led to 
accusations that McKinley was under obligations 
to certain interests, but I know personally that 
the help given him on that occasion was the help 
of friends who neither asked nor expected anything 
in return. 

Like many other men gifted in a peculiar way 
with graces of mind and body not enjoyed by most 
of their fellows, William McKinley gave but little 
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attention to his own personal affairs. He was un- 
selfish to a high degree. Throughout his whole 
life ran a thread of spirituality not often encount- 
ered in the lives of men who reach the presidency. 
In this respect he somewhat resembled another 
good and great friend, Warren G. Harding. He 
owed his elevation to the highest office in the gift 
of the American people to the affection of his 
friends and that of the public, as much as to the 
reputation he had gained as the foremost exponent 
of a great and beneficent political principle. 

It was my custom to visit him frequently at 
Washington, and when he left the national capital 
and went to his old home at Canton, as he fre- 
quently did, I was always advised of his intention 
and went to see him there. We had many long and 
interesting conversations, and I came to know him 
even better as a man than I knew him as a boy. 
One of his admirable traits was the constancy of 
his affection, as typified in his devotion to his 
invalid wife. 

WILLIAM H. TAFT 

In the Year of our Lord 1910, as the result of a 
talk before the Members of the Rowfant Club, at 
Cleveland, I wrote a book entitled “Presidents I 
Have Seen and Known—Lincoln to Taft”. In this 
book, I wrote as follows regarding the subject of 
this sketch. 

“Although I had anaes to do with manag- 
ing political affairs in Mahoning County when 
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President Taft was elected, and had had a great 
deal of correspondence with him, strange to say I 
never had met him previous to his coming to 
Youngstown on November 2nd, 1908. I went to 
Cleveland as a special envoy to meet him and 
get some information with reference to enter- 
taining him, and first met him on the special car 
from Cleveland to Youngstown. I might say at 
this point that no city in the country other than 
Youngstown has had the distinguished honor both 
to open and close a Presidential campaign. The 
campaign of 1908 which resulted in the election of 
William H. Taft to the Presidency, was formally 
opened by the Republicans in Youngstown on 
Saturday, September 5, 1908. The speakers on this 
occasion were Governor Andrew H. Harris, Hon. 
Charles E. Hughes, afterward Governor of New 
York, and Senator Albert J. Beveridge. The 
speech of Governor Harris on this occasion touch- 
ing upon the liquor question, it is believed, aided 
largely in defeating him for the Governorship of 
Ohio. The same campaign was closed by the 
Presidential nominee, Mr. Taft, in a great meeting 
on November 2nd. 

“There can be no question of President Taft’s 
honesty, integrity and ability, and the experience 
he has had should make him one of our best Pres- 
idents. I was one of the party who entertained him 
at the Youngstown Club on the evening of Novem- 
ber 2nd, was chairman of the meeting at the Park 
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Theatre, and introduced him to the vast audience 
as the next President of the United States, mak- 
ing the third time in my own life and the history 
of Youngstown in which I have introduced gentle- 
men, two of them then running for President and 
not as yet elected, as ‘the next President of the 
United States’; the third was on his way to be 
inaugurated. 

“Mr. Taft is perhaps the subject of more criti- 
cism than any President since Washington, but 
he goes on in the even tenor of his way, and al- 
though somewhat sensitive to criticism, he rises 
above it. He is persistent, and I feel sure that his 
popularity will increase and the wisdom of his 
administration become more and more apparent. 

“Let us all as good citizens—regardless of party— 
give him help and bid him ‘God speed’ to the 
end that the country may continue to prosper and 
the United States stand out preeminently as the 
greatest World Power. 

“Even a cursory glance at what has come to pass 
in the two years that President Taft has been in 
office will serve to show the astonishingly large 
number of important things that he has accom- 
plished. He has shown singular knowledge of men 
in his appointments, for not once has the finger of 
scorn been pointed at them because of dishonesty. 
He has seen to enforcing the laws already on the 
statute books but which heretofore have been life- 
less. He has surrounded himself in his official 
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family with a number of the best lawyers in the 
country. The fact that these members of the bar 
were formerly employed by the large corporations 
is to their credit and to his, as the corporations 
employ only the best brains obtainable. Every one 
of these men, impelled by a patriotic sense of duty, 
made sacrifices of both personal and _ financial 
character to serve their country. The President, 
immediately after his inauguration, plunged into 
the thick of affairs. A list of the accomplishments 
of the Taft administration would occupy too much 
space and I will only mention one or two. 

The Railroad Rate Bill; most important, as it 
makes effective the Federal policy to control rail- 
road rates, and compels the railroads to secure the 
approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
before advancing rates. 

The establishment of the Postal Savings Banks; 
making it absolutely safe for small depositors to 
take care of their surplus earnings. 

A Progressive Naval Program. 

The creation of a Bureau of Mines. 

The establishment of a permanent committee on 
public expenditures. 

The establishment of the Parcel Post. 

The President has heartily endorsed the Mer- 
chant Marine. Unless something is done in this 
direction, which will be effective, the American 
flag will be wiped off the Pacific Ocean. Japan has 
today more than 500 vessels on the Pacific Ocean, 
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flying the Japanese flag. The United States has 
just nine, flying the American flag. 

“The great business interests of the country have 
the personal sympathy of President Taft, and so 
long as they keep within the law, these interests 
will receive his hearty support.” 

After the close of the 1908 campaign, President 
Taft sent me a splendid portrait of himself, auto- 
graphed as follows: 


“For J. G. Butler, Jr. with grateful recollec- 
tion of his activity in the Presidential Cam- 
paign of 1908 and his successful Youngstown 
meetings, one of which began and the other 
of which ended the campaign. 

WM. H. TAFT”. 


My last meeting with President Taft was on 
Saturday, October 22, 1910, when a delegation 
composed of a number of members of the American 
Iron and Steel Institute and guests from abroad 
called on the President. The party, after attending 
the first formal meeting of the Institute, had 
visited the important manufacturing plants at 
Buffalo, Chicago and Pittsburgh and was con- 
cluding the week’s tour by a visit to Washington. 
The delegation included about seventy-five manu- 
facturers of iron and steel, representing the import- 
ant corporations and firms engaged in the industry 
in both the new and old world. The President 
received them in the East room, the visitors being 
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short but comprehensive and instructive address. 
The President in his reply showed marked famili- 
arity with industry, pointing out that iron and 
steel production is undoubtedly the barometer of 
general business and that through the new uses 
to which steel is being applied in replacing wood, 
now becoming so scarce, there will continue to be 
an ever increasing demand for the products of the 
blast furnace and the mill. 

The President having finished his response, the 
visitors were presented personally to him. I was 
near the end of the line, and when the President 
recognized me he greeted me very cordially. At the 
close of the reception, I had a few moments’ con- 
versation with him relative to the proposed Memo- 
rial and monument at Niles, Ohio, to President 
McKinley. President Tatt assured me of his cordial 
approval of the project and added that he would be 
glad to write a commendatory letter respecting the 
plan. A few days later, October 28, I received the 
following from him: 

“T heartily sympathize with this movement, 
and hope that it may have the success which 
its object deserves. William McKinley was a 
man whom it was a great pleasure and inspira- 
tion to know. His high patriotism, his stead- 
fastness of purpose and devotion to duty, his 
gentleness, his cheering optimism, all en- 
deared him to those who came in personal 
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touch with him as well as to the general public, 
who acquired their knowledge of him from his 
long service to the country. He was a man who 
rose to the exigency, and whose capacity and 
greatness impressed themselves upon every- 
one, even his intimates, as the crisis in the 
country’s welfare developed. The demands of 
the Spanish War and the enormous responsi- 
bilities that followed it, called out his innate 
abilities and seemed to expand them in a 
marvelous way. 
With best wishes, believe me, 
(Signed) WM. H. TAFT”’ 
Mr. Joseph G. Butler, Jr. 


Mr. Taft ran for president the second time and 
was defeated. He was, however, appointed by 
President McKinley as a special envoy to the 
Philippine Islands. The great work he accomplished 
in the Philippines and afterwards on his trip to 
Rome will be recognized as one of his greatest 
accomplishments. 

After President Taft’s defeat for the Presidency 
for the second term, he was appointed as Professor 
of Law in Yale University. His duties in this 
position did not consume his entire time. His 
services as a public speaker were in great demand 
and occupied a great deal of his leisure. During 
the two terms of President Wilson, Mr. Taft 
would have been an invaluable aid to President 
Wilson, had he been given the opportunity. 
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President Taft has told me on more than one 
occasion that his highest ambition was to be Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
He has now reached this much desired zenith and is 
happy and contented. The main object in his life 
now seems to be care of his health so that he may 
give to the duties of his high office the great 
efficiency which he is capable of giving. 

My close association with Mr. Taft during the 
past sixteen years, personally and by correspond- 
ence, is a pleasant memory. Our relations have 
been very close. There was some opposition to his 
appointment as Chief Justice. I wrote to President 
Harding and made the letter as strong as I knew 
how to dictate, urging Mr. Taft’s selection from 
the number of lawyers who were being urged for 
the position. I received word through a friend that 
my letter to President Harding was a great help 
to him in his decision. 


MARK HANNA 
Daniel P. Rhodes, father of James F. Rhodes, 


the eminent historian, was a Cleveland pioneer in 
the coal business, convivial in his personal habits, 
but eminently successful in his occupation and 
withal a fine character. He had a devoted wife, a 
real helpmate. She tried to help him and over- 
looked his indulgences, patiently awaiting his re- 
turn to his home at any uncertain hour in the 
night. It is related on good authority that one 
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morning about four o’clock he reported at his 
residence, a spacious mansion on the West Side, 
then the fashionable part of Cleveland. He did 
not carry a latch key, as his good wife always 
remained up until his arrival. She embraced him 
and in broken tones said: “Oh, Daniel, I haven’t 
slept a wink all night’. Daniel replied: ‘Neither 
have I, Hannah—let’s go to bed”’. 

The subject of this sketch, Marcus Aurelius 
Hanna, courted and married the daughter of 
Daniel P. Rhodes, who did not favor the prospec- 
tive son-in-law, but with his wife’s advice, accepted 
the inevitable. Mark was immediately given an 
interest in the business and the firm Rhodes & 
Company started. Mark was a bright, capable 
young man. Mr. Rhodes realized he was getting 
old and retired with a well earned fortune. Then 
the firm of M. A. Hanna & Company was started 
about 1866 or 1867, and has been in existence over 
half a century. James F. Rhodes was the original 
partner, and wrote a weekly letter which fore- 
shadowed his literary ability. He later retired from 
the firm. Mr. Hanna was ambitious, a hard worker 
and accumulated money rapidly. He took in with 
him from time to time different young men and 
trained them up in the way they should go. They 
in turn, helped build a very large business in iron 
ore and pig iron. 

My acquaintance and, I may say intimacy, 
with Mr. Hanna covered a period of nearly fifty 
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years. He built the Euclid Avenue Opera House 
and through this enterprise became acquainted 
with all of the leading American actors and dis- 
tinguished foreign expositors of the art of acting, 
who visited the United States. Finally, Mr. Hanna 
became politically ambitious and had much to 
do with the election of William McKinley to his 
first term as President of the United States. I 
was unable to attend the St. Louis Convention, 
even as a spectator. However, soon afterward 
the Union Club of Cleveland tendered Mr. Hanna 
a banquet, to which I was invited. There were 
about one hundred men present, members and 
non-members of the Club. Just prior to serving 
the eatables and drinkables, Mr. Hanna arose 
and asked me to stand with him. I had been 
honored with a seat next to him. As near as Ican 
recall it, he spoke thus: 


“Gentlemen, a number of people claim the 
honor of being the original McKinley man. 
There are guests in this room who give me 
the honor. I disclaim it most decidedly. The 
gentleman by my side is the man who first 
proposed William McKinley for the Presi- 
dency. I introduce him as the original McKin- 
ley man and guarantee it—Mr. Joseph G. 
Butler, Jr.. of Youngstown.” 


The entire assembly arose. The applause was 
deafening. When the racket subsided, I was called 
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upon. I was at that time unused to public speaking, 
but I stammered a few words and said, “I have 
known Mr. Hanna for more than a quarter of a 
century. I have never claimed the honor of being 
the original McKinley man, but I never heard 
of Mr. Hanna telling an untruth”, and sat down. 
The banquet lasted until four o’clock the next 
morning. I left at two o’clock. My relations with 
Mr. Hanna were most cordial up to the timeof 
his death. I was a delegate to the Philadelphia 
Convention which nominated McKinley for his 
second term. I had a good natured tilt with Mr. 
Hanna with reference to the candidate for Vice 
President. The Court of Honor in the McKinley 
Memorial at Niles, contains a splendid bust of 
Mr. Hanna. His widow wrote me through her 
Secretary that it was a better likeness of her hus- 
band than the one made by St. Gaudens, located 
in Wade Park, Cleveland. 

Mark Hanna was a man of ability, of strong 
purpose and determined character. When he went 
after anything he usually got it. He was accused 
of strong-arm methods in politics, but those were 
days when we were not so dainty in our methods 
and more vigorous in our expressions. He was much 
misrepresented in the partisan newspapers of the 
time, but he was of the type to which America 
owes much of her progress and present strength. 
Sometimes I am led to think we need more men 


like Mark Hanna. 
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MYRON T. HERRICK 

I have known Myron T. Herrick for a period of 
thirty-five years, and will endeavor to record as 
briefly as possible something of my personal rela- 
tions with him. From an acquaintanceship our 
paths have run together until an affectionate 
friendship has developed which I am sure is mutual 
and enduring. While he was Governor of Ohio 
and at the same period Warren G. Harding was 
Lieutenant Governor, he incurred the hostility of 
a number of my friends who never forgave him 
for his veto of a bill authorizing betting on the 
races, particularly in the hamlet of Bratnahl Hall, 
near Cleveland, and of course operative all over 
the State. The bill was clearly unconstitutional. 
On its face it was illegal. The Constitution of the 
State in express terms forbids pool selling or bet- 
ting on races. The scheme, however, was to let the 
bill go by default and thus become a law without 
the gubernatorial signature. Governor Herrick, 
while liberal in his views, was opposed to the bill 
on constitutional grounds and promptly vetoed it. 
I sustained him in the veto for which he was 
grateful. He was the first Governor in one hundred 
years to have the veto power. He said to me at 
the time that had he not vetoed the bill he would 
have regarded it as a violation of his oath of office. 
One of my good friends, whose name I will not 
mention, was so bitter in his denunciation of 
Governor Herrick that he refused to contribute 
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to the McKinley Memorial, giving as his reason 
Herrick’s friendship for McKinley. He denounces 
Herrick to this day and is almost the only one 
speaking lightly of McKinley. Such is prejudice! 

When McKinley was on his way to New York 
to speak at the annual Ohio Society Dinner, he 
learned of the Walker failure at Buffalo. He 
immediately turned and came direct to Youngs- 
town. A conference was called at the residence of 
General Botsford. A few close friends and admirers 
of McKinley were present. I was among the 
number and took an active part in the serious 
business under discussion. We wired Governor 
Herrick to come to Youngstown. He replied, “No, 
come to Cleveland.” 

The gathering lasted until long after the mid- 
night hour and ended by General Botsford and me 
being selected to accompany McKinley toCleveland / 
the next morning. Governor Herrick was at the 
station when the train arrived. He greeted us most 
cordially and his first words were, ‘Major, I want 
you to come with me to my house, and you too, 
gentlemen.” I said, “No” and told the Governor 
we would do our full share towards raising a fund 
to relieve McKinley from financial embarrass- 
ment. I said also that I was needed at Brier Hill, 
which was quite true. I then asked Governor 
Herrick, ‘““Where is Mark?” meaning, of course, 
Mark Hanna. The Governor replied: ‘He is in 
Milwaukee and in deep trouble over his firm’s 
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advances to Schlesinger, amounting to a very large 
sum. Mark will help when he gets Schlesinger 
straightened out”. McKinley refused financial aid 
except as a loan, and insisted upon turning over 
everything both he and Mrs. McKinley had saved, 
which was not much. A few days later I received a 
letter from Governor Herrick giving particulars. 
McKinley, joined by Mrs. McKinley, remained 
at his residence two weeks. Hanna returned from 
Milwaukee, and the matter was arranged as 
McKinley wanted it by Herrick and Hanna. The 
sum needed was $140,000.00, a large amount for 
those days, but now a bagatelle. It was loaned to 
McKinley. All the Walker notes were taken up 
and everything bearing McKinley’s signature 
wiped out. 

Governor Herrick in his letter named the amount 
he wanted me to raise in Youngstown. I had no 
trouble in securing it. George Tod, as usual, headed 
the list. We all subscribed according to our means. 
I am certain that Ambassador Herrick is entitled 
to the full credit of liquidating the financial obli- 
gation of McKinley and it should so be recorded 
in history. Others helped, but only that and 
nothing more. Attempts have been made by others 
to take the credit for this, but I have recorded the 
exact facts. 

In the Fall of 1916, I was appointed a member 
of The Industrial Commission to France, represent- 
ing the steel industry of The United States and 
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The American Institute of Mining Engineers. This 
was prior to our country entering the World War 
as a participant. Herrick was American Ambassa- 
dor at the time but absent on leave. We were 
conveyed all over France. Everywhere we went 
there was nothing but enthusiastic praise for 
Ambassador Herrick. Upon my return home from 
this journey I wrote, and published privately, a 
book in which testimony is given as to the 
splendid work done by Ambassador Herrick. 
When I conceived the project of a Memorial 
in honor of the memory of President McKinley 
at his birthplace, Niles, Ohio, I asked Ambassador 
Herrick to become one of the Trustees. He prompt- 
ly consented and has been one of my loyal sup- 
porters. His name has proved invaluable in this 
connection. Although, on account of his absence 
abroad, he has been unable to give the Memorial 
much personal attention, he was at the dedication 
of the structure and was accompanied by Hon. 
David Jayne Hill, former Ambassador to Germany. 
I had a good natured tilt with my faithful 
friend at the 1920 Republican Convention. He was 
Chairman of the Ohio delegation and I was Vice- 
Chairman. When the nomination for Vice-Pres- 
ident was on, he arose and addressed the Chair- 
man, Henry Cabot Lodge: “Mr. Chairman, Ohio 
casts its entire vote for Senator Lenroot’’. I was 
on my feet in a flash and said: “Mr. Chairman, 
please call the roll. There are a number of dele- 
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gates, including myself, who are for Governor 
Coolidge”. The roll was called and there were 
quite a number of Coolidge votes. I did not learn 
until afterwards that Chairman Herrick was re- 
quested to present Senator Lenroot’s name by 
President Harding, otherwise, I would not have 
been so vehement. However, the result would have 
been the same. I was protecting a portion of the 
delegates and my action was intended to be in 
good humor and in pursuance of the electioneering 
I had been doing for Governor Coolidge from the 
opening of the convention. President Harding 
showed his appreciation of ability in appointing 
Herrick, Ambassador to France, a position he 
holds for the second time. Ambassador Herrick 
is a statesman. His reputation is one hundred per 
cent. American and without a scintilla of graft or 
scandal attached to his good name. I feel honored 
in recording him as my faithful friend. 


CALVIN COOLIDGE 


When Calvin Coolidge, while Governor of 
Massachusetts, made it plain by his firm stand 
in regard to the strike of the police force in Boston 
that the law and public order must be regarded as 
superior to the interests of labor unions, he attrac- 
ted attention from the entire country. His action 
won the approval of the country and the respect 
of law-abiding citizens generally. When the ques- 
tion of a candidate for Vice-president at the 
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Chicago Convention, in 1920, arose he seemed to me 
to be the proper choice, and I acted accordingly. 
Sentiment in the Mahoning Valley had seemed to 
favor General Leonard Wood as the Republican 
candidate for President. I had been urged to be- 
come a candidate for delegate chiefly in order that 
Warren G. Harding, then Senator from Ohio, 
might have at least one delegate from this district, 
and, although in poor health at the time, had 
entered the contest and been elected by a small 
majority. I attended the convention, and was 
among those who helped open the Harding head- 
quarters, which were maintained on a rather elabo- 
rate scale, at least in the opinion of many who 
thought the Senator did not have a chance to win 
the nomination. I was elected one of the vice- 
chairmen of the convention, but did not take a 
place on the stage, preferring to remain at head- 
quarters, working most of the time with the Ohio 
delegation for Harding. Governor Herrick was 
chairman of this delegation. 

A meeting of delegates favoring the nomination 
of Harding was held in Gov. Herrick’s room on the 
Friday evening preceding the nomination. Senator 
Harding was present and made an earnest request 
that his name should be kept before the conven- 
tion until such time as he personally authorized 
its withdrawal, and giving good reasons for this 
request. Several of his friends seemed to be doubt- 
ful as to the wisdom of continuing the fight for 
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him, and the conference lasted until midnight. I 
took very little part until it seemed likely that no 
decision would be reached, and then made a motion 
that Harding’s request be complied with. In urging 
the motion I said that if Harding went into the 
convention with less votes than he had on the last 
ballot, his chance for nomination was gone; that if 
he showed the same strength on the first ballot the 
following day, his chances were good; while if he 
could show an increase of strength, he would be 
our next President. The motion was finally carried, 
and Harding was nominated. 

As soon as the nomination was made, the dele- 
gates began leaving the hall, apparently forgetting 
that a candidate for Vice-president was yet to be 
named. I had done some campaigning on behalf 
of Coolidge, and when a number of delegates from 
New England nominated him, joined at once in 
their effort to get his name before the convention. 
No one else from the West named him, and, wheth- 
er Chairman Lodge thought best to recognize his 
New England advocates, or because my voice was 
lost in the chorus, I was not recognized. When Ohio 
was called, Chairman Herrick arose and said: 
“Ohio casts its entire vote for Senator Lenroot”’. 
This action surprised me considerably and I got 
on my feet and shouted: “Mr. Chairman, I object. 
Call the roll’, or perhaps, as some of the delegates 
declared afterward, I really said, ‘Poll the jury”. 
At any rate, the roll was called and Coolidge 
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received a number of votes in the Ohio delegation. 
It is only proper to say that at this time I was not 
aware that Mr. Harding had requested Mr. Her- 
rick to cast the Ohio vote for Senator Lenroot in 
case he (Harding) was nominated for President. 

Up to this time I had never seen Mr. Coolidge, 
and my first meeting with him was when he and 
Mrs. Coolidge came here to assist in the dedication 
at the McKinley Memorial of a bust of President 
Harding, whose untimely death had in the mean- 
time occurred. They came with a small delegation 
to call upon me at my residence in Youngstown 
and we had a lively gathering on the porch. Mr. 
Coolidge apparently remembered the incident 
referred to above, which was brought to his atten- 
tion by Congressman Cooper, one of the party. 

I have since that time had a good deal of corres- 
pondence with President Coolidge and have found 
him deeply interested in public affairs, ready and 
willing at all times to welcome information that 
will assist him in the heavy tasks of his high office. 
He has a grasp of the problems of government, 
both foreign and domestic, and the will to carry 
out policies which he believes to be right. 

His election in November of 1924, with the 
largest vote ever given a president of the United 
States, was a well deserved tribute to the manner 
in which he was trusted by the people of the 
United States, who apparently turned to him al- 
most unanimously at a time when political sanity 
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was thought by many to be at a low ebb in this 
country, thus giving another illustration of the 
fact that the people can be trusted to do the right 
thing when they understand and have considered 
a problem. On the night of President Coolidge’s 
election, I sent him a telegram of congratulation, 
which he acknowledged in a most cordial letter. 


B.F. JONES, SR. 


My acquaintance with B. F. Jones, Sr. and his 
activities covered a period longer than half a cen- 
tury. Mr. Jones was a member and at the helm of 
Kier, Jones & Company, forwarders and _ shippers, 
Pittsburgh, when as a boy at Niles, I was employed 
by the well known firm of James Ward & Company. 
I there saw many bills of lading of merchandise, 
brick, etc. issued by this firm of shippers. I next 
knew him as a partner of Benjamin Lauth, pioneer 
manufacturer of cold rolled shafting, etc. Mr. 
Jones was the founder of The Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Company. This concern has grown and ex- 
panded until it is one of the great independent 
steel producers. The present organization is The 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation. The active 
participants in the management at present are: 
B. F. Jones, Jr., W. Larimer Jones, and Willis L. 
King. 

B. F. Jones, Sr., became a national figure while 
chairman of the National Republican organization 
when James G. Blaine was its candidate for the 
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Presidency of the United States. Blaine failed of 
election through no fault of Mr. Jones. One of the 
speakers, at a dinner given to Mr. Blaine just prior 
to the election was so indiscreet in his address as 
to couple the words, “Rum, Romanism and Re- 
bellion”. This undoubtedly caused the defeat of 
Mr. Blaine. 

My recollection of Mr. B. F. Jones, Sr., is 
comforting and satisfactory. He was kindness 
personified. I had much to do with him in a business 
way and I record with pleasure our acquaintance 
and friendship. 


CHAPTER XXI 
Some Facts Not Stated In Previous 


Chapters, Together With a Few 
Observations and Reflections 


N this final chapter I think it will not be out of 

place to state some facts about myself, as dis- 
tinguished from my activities, as well as some 
observations and reflections suggested during the 
preparation of this volume and not included in any 
previous chapter. To do this is rather distasteful, 
and I have left the task until the last, because, 
while a man may be excused for pride in his 
achievements, no man of sound sense is prone to 
vanity when he honestly takes stock of himself. 
Least of all is this likely with one who has lived 
as long as I have and been privileged to associate 
with so many better people. 

My good friend, Hon. Jos. G. Cannon, has 
served nobly in Congress for more years than most 
men devote to a business or professional career. 
He is still among our most respected and influen- 
tial lawmakers and enjoys good health, but he told 
a newspaper reporter the other day that he was 
“only waiting in the cloak room of life for the last 
call for a quorum.” 

Although I am a little older than “Uncle Joe’, 
I do not feel that way about it. My interest in the 
world has not ceased. I still regard it as a pretty 
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good world, full of kindliness and cheer, and, after 
all, for most of us just about what we make it. 
Physically handicapped somewhat by the results 
of an accident I am otherwise in excellent health, 
and find the procession of events highly inter- 
esting. Perhaps the thing which I have missed 
most in recent years is the companionship of 
many who have not lingered so long and whose 
places cannot be taken by others, no matter how 
kind and devoted. Old friends are always best. 
The affections and friendships of youth must al- 
ways mean more than those of later years. And 
so, as I am reminded more and more frequently 
that I have overstayed the allotted years of man, 
life loses a little of its color and something goes 
out of it that cannot be replaced. Nevertheless, I 
have not lost the desire to “carry on’’, and so long 
as this persists, no man loses his interest in living 
even though his years are many. 

It is my hope that this urge to do things will 
persist, and that I may continue until the end to 
delight in the love of my children, grandchildren 
and great-grandchildren; that I may still cherish the 
friendship of manly men and the affection of good 
women; that I shall still enjoy the works of great 
authors and great artists, be privileged to do a 
little good now and then, and find it still worth 
while to follow the changing scene of human 
activities. I have recently installed in my home a 
Radio instrument. I still read the daily newspapers 
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and a few good books. I spend a good deal of time 
in the management of my own affairs and keep in 
close touch with those of numerous concerns in 
which I have a financial interest, or in which I am 
still serving on directorates, even though unable 
to attend meetings. I have not ceased to observe 
with interest our national and international affairs, 
and I follow with zest the fortunes of the steel 
business and the Republican Party. My corres- 
pondence is large, and considerable time is re- 
quired by a number of public institutions and or- 
ganizations in which J am interested. The prepara- 
tion of these memoirs has occupied every minute 
that could be spared for the work during the past 
year or more, and it seems as if my time was as 
fully occupied as it ever was. 

Although, in my opinion, health is more a matter 
of the spirit than is generally suspected, I take 
good care of my physical health, and have done so 
for more than fifty years. Temperance always 
marked my personal habits, although I do not 
regard the word as meaning total abstinence from 
stimulants, and it has never seemed to me a sin 
to enliven social intercourse with a glass of wine. 
I have never used tobacco in any form, although 
its use by others was not distasteful to me. At the 
period when most boys learn to smoke, it is prob- 
able that I was too much occupied with other 
things to acquire the habit. 

It has always seemed to me that Americans eat 
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too much, and my habit in this respect has been to 
practice moderation, although no man enjoys a 
good dinner more thoroughly. For many years I 
have been practically a vegetarian. This has been 
wholly from choice. It has been my aim to minister 
to the palate and at the same time avoid over- 
taxing digestion, as so many people do, especially 
in youth and middle life. 

Many years ago I found that a short period of 
rest and relaxation after thé noonday meal re- 
newed energy and increased efficiency. So the habit 
of taking a nap after luncheon was formed. It has 
been one of my most firmly established customs, 
and only a very urgent engagement induces me to 
forego it. Perhaps the greatest single factor in my 
persistent energy and good health has been regular 
living. For more than twenty years I have sys- 
tematized my business and personal affairs in 
such a way as to avoid the necessity for haste and 
mental strain. In this way enough time has been 
found for everything of importance and little of 
that precious commodity has been wasted. I am 
of the opinion that of all the waste for which 
Americans are celebrated, the most prodigal is 
the waste of time in foolish and unprofitable 
amusements. I believe that the most desirable 
habit that can be formed in youth is that of being 
entertained by reading, or other practices that 
improve and expand the mind. Our modern youth, 
instead of seeking improvement in their diversions, 
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appear to prefer idle amusements, some of which, 
like motion pictures, are not always merely harm- 
less. 

I have always felt, even during the long period 
in which I gave scant attention to such matters, 
that in the future life our state will depend largely 
on how we live here. It has therefore been my con- 
stant effort as well as inclination to do what little 
good I could, and to neglect no opportunity to 
make life better for others when this could be 
done, as is so often the case, at a trifling expendi- 
ture of time or means. As might be expected from 
the perversity of human nature, these efforts were 
not always taken in the spirit in which they were 
made. Nevertheless, one of my most pleasing 
reflections is the number of occasions on which it 
was possible for me to do good for others while 
following my own personal inclinations. In fact, 
I believe that there are few people either generous 
or useful to any extent who are not so from incli- 
nation. Few people do praiseworthy things solely 
from the motive of winning reward either here or 
hereafter. Kind actions are usually selfish in a 
noble sort of way. This has been my experience, at 
least, and what little I have been able to do for 
others has usually given me as much, if not more, 
satisfaction than it gave them. 

My success in business has been due chiefly to 
industry and persistent application, in which it 
has been much like that of most other men. 
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This industry and application arose from a 
genuine pleasure in accomplishing things and was 
not, I believe, inspired particularly by the desire 
to accumulate a fortune. There are many people 
who think that the accumulation of wealth is 
possible only for those willing to sacrifice to the 
task their nobler inclinations and regard money- 
making as the principal object in life. My ex- 
perience and observation alike confirm the be- 
lief that most of the men who have made great 
fortunes in this country have done so because they 
found in business a game worth playing for itself 
alone, and that success, rather than profit, has been 
their principal incentive. I know that many of my 
friends who had long ago accumulated all the 
wealth they desired or could possibly use for them- 
selves continue to make more money simply be- 
cause they are not willing to abandon activities 
from which they derive satisfaction. 

I have been frequently asked what qualities 
contribute most to success, and what proportion 
of it is ordinarily due to good fortune. My belief 
is that these are, in most cases, industry, judgment 
and courage. Most men encounter opportunities 
in life which, if taken advantage of, would bring 
them success. Some fail to recognize such oppor- 
tunities, while others recognize them, but do not 
have the courage and resolution necessary to profit 
from them. It is seldom that success is attained 
without considerable effort and self-denial. No 
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truer words were ever written than those in John 
J. Ingall’s beautiful verse on “Opportunity” — 


“Master of human destinies am I, 

Fame, Love and Fortune on my footsteps wait. 
Cities and fields I roam; I penetrate 

Deserts and seas remote, and, passing by 
Hovel and mart and palace, soon or late 

I knock unbidden once at every gate. 

If sleeping, wake: if feasting, rise before 

I turn away. It is the hour of fate 

And those who follow me reach every state 
Mortals desire, and conquer every foe 

Save death. But those who doubt or hesitate, 
Condemned to failure, penury and woe, 

Seek me in vain and uselessly implore: 

I answer not and I return no more.” 


I am convinced that what many people consider 
good fortune or good luck is simply the ability to 
recognize opportunities when they occur, com- 
bined with the willingness to make whatever effort 
and whatever sacrifices may be necessary to profit 
by them. Of course, some men have more chances 
than others, and certainly some have more than 
ordinary native ability. But, with ordinary ability, 
good health, industry, courage and thrift, almost 
any man may be successful in this country. Thrift 
is especially important in earlier years, when 
successful men usually get their start, because it 
is necessary for the accumulation of capital, and 
capital opens the door to opportunity. 
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It should not be understood from this that I 
regard the making of a great fortune as being in 
itself success in life. Some very rich men are not 
successful men. Real success is undoubtedly the 
ability to get out of life all that is in it. To do this 
demands the cultivation of the intellect and the 
acquirement of knowledge. The uneducated man is 
handicapped more in the enjoyment of wealth than 
in its acquisition, and, on the other hand, poverty 
prevents full realization of the benefits of education. 

Education does not necessarily imply college 
training. It means the development of the mental 
faculties and the accumulation of knowledge. Any 
normal man can educate himself; but if he is to 
do this without the assistance and encouragement 
of instructors it will prove a much more difficult 
task, and his desire for education must be so strong 
that his mind cannot be easily diverted from the 
purpose by a desire for other pleasures. Many of 
the ablest and best educated men of my acquaint- 
ance have never been to college, but they have 
minds stored with information and trained to 
digest it. The few years spent in school during my 
boyhood did little more for me than to awaken a 
desire for knowledge so strong that I got more 
pleasure out of study and reading than out of 
other pastimes. Usually the pursuit of knowledge 
will, in itself, develop the mind for its full enjoy- 
ment, especially where this pursuit is attended by 
the difficulties that beset self-education. 
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From the time I was fourteen years of age I 
never attended school, except for a few weeks at a 

business college, yet I have reaped untold pleasure 
_ from those things which are supposed to appeal 
only to the educated. I have one of the most 
extensive libraries in the State of Ohio, and have 
read and enjoyed practically all that it contains. 
My love of art has added a great deal to the enjoy- 
ment of life. The same thing may be said of my 
interest in travel. The pleasure these things have 
brought to me is incalculable, and is certainly due 
to the widening of my mental horizon by study 
and reading during many years. 

I have often thought that few young men who 
enjoy the benefits of college training realize what 
a privilege it is. This is natural, because during 
youth physical appeal is strong and the mental 
horizon less wide than in later life. Life seems to 
be an everlasting struggle between the mental, 
or spiritual, and the physical, and in youth the 
pleasures of the mind are generally secondary. The 
reversal of this condition is one of the compen- 
sations of age. From the summit of the years we 
view vastly more of life, and the perspective in 
which it is seen is less distorted. Its colors may be 
less brilliant, but its values are more sound. This 
is particularly true of vision directed toward the 
future. In youth everything seems real and perma- 
nent, and the problems which age brings close to 
hand and makes tremendously important seem very 
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distant and of slight moment compared with other 
things engaging the attention. But when the sun 
of life begins to descend we understand better that 
“The worldly hope men set their hearts upon 
Turns ashes—or it prospers; and anon, 
Like snow upon the desert’s dusty face, 
Lighting a little hour or two—is gone.” 

Understanding this, our thoughts are engaged 
with things wearing a different aspect, and, seeing 
lifein a truer light, we can appreciate those features 
which make it fuller, richer and more worth 
while. 

This brings me to the question of spiritual 
belief, on which I should like to record a few 
observations. It has been one of my greatest 
privileges to entertain the highest respect for 
religion of every kind with which I have come in 
contact. So long as he is sincere in his convictions, 
I regard the belief of one man as equally sacred 
with that of another, and feel that perhaps one 
may be justified as much as another. I hold that 
no man should be asked to justify his faith in any 
mind other than his own. No man can be held 
responsible for his mental processes, and cold 
reason should not be applied to a problem on 
which we have no positive knowledge. Underlying 
all religious creeds is the hope of immortality. But 
if mortal man does put on immortality, we cannot 
marshal facts to prove it. Nevertheless, humanity 
has cherished the hope of immortality from the 
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beginning, and no error has ever endured so long 
as this universal belief in life beyond the grave. 
For more than four-score years I was not a 
member of any church. During that period I con- 
tributed to and encouraged almost every form of 
Christian worship, attending from time to time 
many of them. This was because I recognized all 
of them as embodying the undying belief of men 
in a Creator, their hope in His love and mercy, 
and their sincere effort to interpret His will. The 
deep and beneficent influence that religious belief 
has had on the human heart and on human life 
is sufficient evidence for me that its origin is 
from above. The wanderings of the human mind 
in search of truth, spectacular as they have been, 
prove nothing but the existence of God and the 
limitations of the human intellect. As the years 
passed and my activities became less absorbing, 
thoughts on this subject occupied a larger place in 
my life. Finally, after much consideration, I 
affliated with the church, as told in a preceding 
chapter. In doing so I have not changed my opinion 
of other churches, and believe that any man who 
earnestly seeks his Creator and strives to do that 
Creator’s will, as interpreted by his intellect, is on 
the road to salvation. I have never had any pa- 
tience with those who, having no religious faith, 
seek to destroy that of others, and still less pa- 
tience with those who make of religious belief an 
excuse for quarrelling, suspicion and accusation. 
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And now, having drawn for my friends the 
sketch of myself, there remains little more to be 
told. I shall continue through the years that may 
still be mine to live in the way I have lived (which I 
hope has been no worse, if no better, than that of 
others who have had the same advantages and the 
same temptations) and thus round out a life which 
has already had more than its share of years, its 
full portion of enjoyment, achievement, failure, 
care and sorrow. When the inevitable end shall 
come, I will meet it as bravely as I can, and try 
to see in it a call to reunion with all of those whom 
I have loved and who have gone before me into 
the great unknown. 

The outstanding thought constant throughout 
my long and busy life, from early manhood and 
up to and including the present time, is a wish to 
do some act of kindness, which, while giving me 
pleasure, will pass on, giving others benefit and 
added pleasure. I have a perennial desire to execute 
something of value for the public good, so far as 
my financial condition will permit. This desire 
includes all classes—rich and poor, and especially 
children, for whom IJ have an unbounded affection. 
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